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JowNEY'S 


CHOCOLATE BONBONS 


THE MOST POPULAR SUPERFINE BONBONS IN THE WORLD 


EVERYBODY LIKES THEM 


Because 


they taste so good. Our knowl- 
edge of how to combine flavors in 
a delicious harmony is one secret 
of their popularity. There are no 
discordant combinations. Every 
bonbon tastes right. 
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Because 

they can be eaten freely. We do 
not attempt to improve on Nature, 
Her pure products, just as she 
grew them, are what we pay for 
and get for our bonbons. For 
this reason they are wholesome, 
digestible and nourishing. 






Because 

buyers get their money’s worth. 
When you buy bonbons you want 
bonbons and nota paper box whose 
price is taken out of the quality or 
weight of the chocolates. Our 
boxes are very attractive, but we 
do not depend on them to sell the 
contents. All our packages are of 
full weight and of identical quality. 
Of course different assortments 
differ in price. Naturally they 
must, since almonds cost more 
than sugar, 


REG'D US. PAT.OFE. 












wfery piece of Lowney’s 
bears our name to prevent 
unscrupulous dealers 
from giving you inferior 
goods in our boxes. 
Beware of Substitution. 
Insist on having 
LOWNEY’S. Depend 
upon it, a dealer has some 
motive when he tries to 
substitute other goods 
for Lowney’s. 


JOWNEY'S 


: Cocoa 


and 


Chocolate 


Have the delicious natural flavor 
because they are made of mate- 
rials that are choice and pure. 
There are no ‘‘chemical treat- 
ments’’ in preparing Lowney’s,— 
simply complete pulverizing. 
They are the goods to buy if you 
want the finest flavor and perfect 
purity. 

Try Lowney’s Milk Chocolate. It 
is just out and is a real milk choco- 
late with the Lowney quality added. 
No matter how good a cook you 
are you can get fresh ideas from 


JOWNEY'S Complete Cook Book 


at only 60 cts. 


~n-to-date ; on fine paper bound in cloth; beautifully 
es; tells “sa. market, ‘how to sive 
> onl * a 7 
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Because 


they are in sealed packages. 
Careful persons know the impor- 
tance of having food protected 
from dust and handling until it 
reaches the home. And finally 
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A Personal Christmas Word 


E USUALLY take this page in the Christmas number to tell what we have 
wy in store for the next year. 

But this year, confident as we are of the “feast ahead,” we feel infinitely 
more like giving thanks for the year behind than making promises for the year ahead. 

It was a critical year, this last year, with us, and one of anxiety. It is no small 
matter to increase the price of a magazine, evenasingle time. But we did it three 
times within three years. We had to do it: it was not from choice. Every 
housewife knows that the prices of everything have advanced. And what is true 
of the prices of household necessities is equally true of magazine necessities. 

The same anxiety felt by the merchant and the smallest shopkeeper when they 
are forced to raise prices: the same uncertainty as to whether their customers will 
remain with them, were with us last year, when we were face to face with the question : 
“Will our readers pay a dollar and a half for this magazine, as now they must?” 

Last September was the first of the crucial months. Tens of thousands of 
subscriptions received, the year before, at a dollar and twenty-five cents expired 
then and could be renewed only at a dollar and fifty cents a year. We issued that 
September number and we waited. But it was not to be for long! The day after 
the publication of that number the letters began to stream in: letters of 
congratulation, and letters with subscriptions! They came in by the thousands, 
while on the news-stands the entire huge edition disappeared as by magic, and 
within five days scarcely a copy could be bought anywhere! Orders for thousands of 
extra copies came in which we could not fill, and we realized, to our amazement, that, 
although we had printed far more than a million copies, we had not printed enough! 

The succeeding issues simply told the same story! The editions soared and 
soared beyond that dizzy million-mark, but still the subscriptions came in! 

You had spoken! 

Do you wonder, then, that this Christmas is to the Editors of this magazine a 
peculiarly happy season? And, further, that we all want to say so to you? 

We could easily tell you of all that we have in mind for next year. It is a full 
program and one which, judging from the past, we are sure you will like better 
than any gone before. But all this will become apparent in the very next 
number—January—when we shall begin to unload the program upon you, adding 
several pages to that issue alone in order to give you the prepared feast. 

We could tell you that, in addition to being spurred on to our utmost endeavor 
as we have never before been spurred, we have another great incentive, in that next 
year we celebrate our twenty-fifth anniversary, which means that we have decided to 
issue a series of anniversary numbers— magazines that will really be magazines! 

‘But, instead of telling you about any of these things, what we want to do this 
Christmas on this page—and we want to take the entire page to do it—is just to say : 

Thank you for what you have done for us during the past year. We appreciate 
your loyalty more than we can say in mere words. We simply hope to deserve it. 

With our hearts full to overflowing we say again and again: “Thank you, 
and may your Christmas be as joyously happy and as completely satisfying as you 


have made ours!” 
THE Epiror AND THE Epirors 





Will Dou Tell Me About Christmas? 


a Page of Careful Answers to Questions that are Astied Us 





The Word “Christmas” 


Will you please tell me what the word Christ- 
mas really means? A. A. McQ. 


The word Christmas is derived from ‘‘Christ” 
and the Saxon word ‘‘Mocesse,” signifying the 
mass and a feast. 


Well-Known Americans Born on Christmas 


Thave been told that a number of well-known 
Americans have been born on Christmas Day. 
If this is so who are they? K. C. B. 

Several men and women who have been dis- 
tinguished in American public life were born on 
Christmas Day. Among them were John Slater, 
the famous cotton manufacturer; Nathaniel 
F. Moore, the educator and author; Joseph 
Lovering, the scientist; Eliza Pratt Greatorex, 
the artist; Clara Barton; Theodore L. De Vinne, 
the famous typographer; P. S. Gilmore, the 
band-leader and musician; Elbridge T. Gerry, 
the philanthropist, and Francis Blake, the in- 
ventor. 








Battles on Christmas Day 


Have any battles ever been fought on Christmas 
Day in America? C. H. A. 

Yes. The first and most famous was 
Washington’s attack upon Rall and his Hessians, 
at Trenton, on Christmas night, 1776, but there 
have been several others.  Shays’s Rebellion 
broke out on Christmas Day, 1786, and the 
battle of Okeechobee, with the Seminole Indians, 
was fought on Christmas of 1837. In 1842 the 
battle of Mier, in Mexico, also took place on 
Christmas Day. 


The Christmas Wreath 


What is the significance of the Christmas 
wreath? Has it any relation to the crown of 









thorns? TLC. A. 
As far as can be learned the Christmas wreath 
is purely ornamental and has no religious signifi- 





cance. The wreath itself is an exceedingly old 
form of decoration, and it was probably adopted 
into the Christmas display simply bec it was 
beautiful, along with other decorative forms 
which had long been used in pagan festivals. So 
far as can be learned there is not the slightest 
connection between the Christmas wreath and 
the crown of thorns. 


The Christmas Holidays 


How did the custom of having ‘‘holidays” at 
Christmas originate and why are they so named ? 
Cc. A. O. 


Like all the Christmas traditions and customs 
this is very old. It probably began with the gen- 
eral observation of the Winter Solstice as a pagan 
festival, but it was unquestionably influenced 
very much by Scandinavian mythology. During 
Yuletide was the peace of the gods, and this time 
could not be desecrated by work. This sentiment 
was in a measure transferred to the Christian 
celebration. 


Significance of Christmas Decoration 


What is the significance of the golden apples 
and nuts and little figures of horses, stags, 
boars, etc., with which the Christmas tree is dec- 
orated ? T. D.Z. 

These derive their significance from the 
Scandinavian world-ash Yggdrasil, a gigantic 
mythical evergreen, in whose branches were the 
dwelling-places of gods, men, giants and dwarfs. 
The roots were highly symbolic, and above in 
the branches a stag fed ceaselessly on the leaves, 
as the year feeds upon the endless stream of 
time, and four other stags consumed the buds 
as the four seasons consume the days and hours. 
Higher up the sun-eagle built his eyrie, and 
there were other animals, each symbolic of 
something. The earth was near the centre of 
the tree, while the home of the gods was far 
above, near the top. The golden apples, nuts, 
etc., which are hung on the Christmas tree sym- 
bolize the sun, moon and stars or the gods they 
representon the old world-ash. The little figures 
of animals are the ones consecrated to the gods 
or offered to them in sacrifice. A Christian sig- 
nificance was afterward given to these. 


The Christmas Salmon 


I should like to know what is meant by ‘the 
Christmas salmon.” T. ALA. 

An old tradition of Monmouthshire, England, 
says that on Christmas Day, in the morning only, 
a large salmon appeared in the adjoining river, 
showed himself openly, and permitted himself to 
be taken and handled; but it would have been 
gonsidered the greatest impicty to capture this 
“Christmas salmon.” 


Christmas an Historic Anniversary 
Is Christmas the anniversary of any important 
events in American history ELL. A. 


Yes, several. It was on Christmas Day, 1776, 
that George Washington accomplished the 
famous crossing of the Delaware River, and 
on Christmas Day, four rs later, Nashville, 
Tennessee, was founded. “The first penny news- 
paper in Chicago was also printed on Christmas 

ay, 1875. 











Mistletoe as a Church Decoration 


Was mistletoe ever forbidden as a church 
decoration at Christmas? X.Y. Z. 

Yes, in England. As one authority puts it: 
“Mistletoe was abandoned in the Christmas 
decking of churches, together with kissing at the 
services, because both were found to set the 
young ladies and the young gentlemen a-reading 
of the marriage service.’” 


Beef the English Christmas Meat 


Can you tell me why the English eat beef at 
Christmas? A. 


It is the outgrowth of an ancient Druid cere- 
mony. When the Druids gathered the mistletoe 
from the sacred oak each winter two white bulls 
were sacrificed. The beef, which is the British 
Christmas meat, was originally eaten as a re- 
minder of this sacrifice, but of course this 
significance died out hundreds of years ago. 


Mistletoe and the Crucifixion 


Has the mistletoe any connection with the 
birth of Christ? B. W. V. 


No. An old Celtic legend relates that the 
mistletoe was once a tree, but, having furnished 
the wood for the Savior’s cross, it was thence- 
forth condemned to exist as a parasite. 


The Scandinavian Saint Nicholas 


What is the Scandinavian legend of Santa 
Claus or Saint Nicholas? O.S.R. 

At the time of the Winter Solstice, according 
to the Scandinavian mythology, the gods used to 
leave their dwellings in Heaven and visit the 
earth, and this was the occasion for great re- 
joicing. Odin, or Wotan, appeared as a winter 
god, clad in gray, with a broad-brimmed hat, 
and riding a white horse. Preceded by his 
wolves and accompanied by his ravens, he was 
supposed to lead a wild army of the souls of 
those who had died during the year. As 
Christianity triumphed he was believed to have 
power only over the unbaptized, so that his army 
consisted simply of the souls of children who had 
died before baptism. Thus, from being a terror 
to children, he gradually came to be considered 
as their friend, and even now he is still said to 
appear at Christmastime, bringing candy and 
toys to the good children and a birch-rod to the 
naughty ones. 








Origin of the Christmas Tree 


Will you kindly tell me the origin of the 
Christmas tree? D. O. F. 


Itis not known. It may have some connection 
with the great tree Yggdrasil of Scandinavian 
mythology, or it may be a survival of the pine 
trees of the Roman Saturnalia, which were 
decorated with images of Bacchus. The custom 
may be of even greater antiquity, as the ancient 
Egyptians decorated their houses at the winter 
festival with branches of the date-palm, which 
they regarded as a symbol both of immortality 
and of the heavens. In medizval times there was 
a tradition of holiness investing an illuminated 
tree. Asarcgular institution, the Christmas tree 
can be traced back to about 1600, when it 
suddenly appeared at Strasburg, Germany. 
For almost two hundred years it was continued 
along the Rhine, when about 1800 it suddenly 
spread all over Germany and in a few years was 
used all over the world. Scandinavian, French 
and German legends attribute the origin of the 
Christmas tree to various noted persons. 


The Pretzel and Christmas 


I have heard that the pretzel has some con- 
nection with Christmas. If so what is the rela- 
tionship? 

The relationship is indirect and old but is rea- 
sonably clear. ‘The old calendar sign of the 
Winter Solstice was the wheel of the sun, repre- 
sented by a circle with a dot in the centre. This 
was symbolized by a sort of cracker, which was 
known as a ‘‘bretzel” or “pretzel.” Its original 
form was this, D the circle representing the 


year and the four spokes the seasons. 
The present shape is a variation of this. 
The Real Christmas Tree 

Why did the fir tree become the Christmas 
tree? F.C. J. 

It probably had its origin in a very old German 
legend. Saint Winfrid was cutting down one of 
the sacred oaks of the Druids when a wind 
seized the oak and it fell, split into four pieces. 
Unharmed behind it rose a young fir, pointing a 
green spire to the stars. Saint Winfrid then 
proclaimed the fir a holy tree, saying that it was 
a sign of endless life because its leaves are ever- 
green, and because it pointed toward Heaven it 
should be called the tree of the Christ-child. He 
also called upon the people to gather about it in 
their own homes, where it should shelter nothing 
but loving gifts. 





The Festival of Michaelmas 


Please tell me what is meant by the festival 
of Michaelmas. B.W. B. 


Michaelmas is a festival of the Roman 
Catholic Church and the Anglican Church, 
celebrated on September 29, in honor of Saint 
Michael and All Angels. Saint Michael is an 
archangel mentioned in the Bible as the special 
protector of the Jewish nation and the leader 
of the angelic host in their contest with the 
powers of darkness. According to tradition he 
appeared to the Virgin Mary to announce to 
her the time of her death and afterward bore 
her soul to Heaven. 


This popular department of The Journal will be continued next year. 


as follows: 


Where Children Really See Saint Nicholas 

Is there any place in this country where 
“Saint Nicholas” still visits personally every 
house in the village? E. X. 

Yes. In the little Moravian village of Emaus, 
Pennsylvania, Saint Nicholas, or ‘‘Peltznickel,” 
as he is called, visits every household in the 
village on Christmas Eve and distributes gifts to 
the children. The custom is said to be an old 
German one. 





Various Dates for Christmas 

Is December 25 the only date ever accepted by 
Christians as the day of Christ’s birth? Is 4 
B.C. the only year? INQUIRER. 

No. December 25 is the commonly accepted 
date now, but others which were accepted by 
small minorities and afterward discarded were 
January 6, April 20, May 20, March 29 and 
eptember 29. Authorities have never agreed as 
to the year. Idler computed it December B. C. 
7; Petavius and Usher, December 25, B.C. 5; 
Bengel, December 25, B. C. 4; Anger and Winer, 
March’B. C. 4; Scaliger, October B. C. 3; Saint 
fee, December 25, B. C. 3, and Eusebius, 
anuary 6, B.C. 2. 








Different Kinds of Christmas Trees 


What kind of trees are used as Christmas trees 
in foreign lands? c. Cc. 1. 


The fir, the pine, the hemlock and the spruce 
seem to be used in all lands. Owing to the time 
of year an evergreen tree must be used in the cold 
countries, and the custom appears to be followed 
wherever Christmas trees are used. 


Laws Abolishing Christmas Joys 


Please tell me if Christmas was ever abolished 
by law as a holiday in any country except the 
United States. W. HN. 

Yes. The Roundhead Parliament of England 
in 1643 abolished the observance of Christmas, 
Easter, Whitsuntide and saints’ days. In Lon- 
don mobs attacked those who opened their shops 
on Christmas, but Parliament took strong 
measures and for twelve years the observance of 
Christmas as a holiday ceased altogether. 


A Scotch Christmas Belief 


What is the old Scotch legend about spinning 
on Christmas Day being unlucky? Scor. 





There was such a belief and it dates back 
hundreds of years. In order to stamp it out the 
early Scotch Calvinist ministers obliged their 
wives and servants to spin publicly on Christmas. 
Not to be outdone, the landed proprietors of the 
same faith compelled their tenants to plow on 
that day. The story goes on to the effect that 
the oxen yoked to the plows went mad and 
injured all the plowmen and then broke their 
own necks. 


Eight English Rulers Living One Christmas 


Is there any truth in the report that upon a 
certain Christmas eight of the British Sovereigns 
were all living? C.J.K. 


There is; on‘Christmas Day, 1684, the follow- 
ing were all living: 
1. Richard Cromwell (1626—1712). 
Charles II (1630—1685). 
fames II (1633—1701). 
William III (1650—1702). 
Queen Mary II (1662—1694). 
Queen Anne (1665—1714). 
George I _(1660—1727). 
George II (1683—1760). 


What the “Twelfth Cake” Means 


What is the significance of the “Twelfth 
Cake”? A. V. 


The common belief that it is a memorial of 
the offerings of the Wise Men to the Child Jesus 
at Bethlehem is not correct. The custom is 
much older than Christianity. It is believed to 
be a relic of the Saturnalia, when each household 
chose a ‘King of Saturnalia” by lot. A bean 
was inserted into a large plum-cake, and the 
one drawing the slice containing the bean was 
declared King. 


Christmas in New England 


Is it true that the celebration of Christmas is 
comparatively recent in New England? Rex. 


Yes. The Puritans looked upon the celebra- 
tion as pagan. Then, too, it was a festival of the 
Roman Catholic Church, to which the Puritans 
were bitterly opposed. In 1621 Governor Brad- 
ford punished some young men for not working 
on Christmas, and in 1659 the General Court of 
Massachusetts forbade any observance of the 
day. This was repealed in 1681, but the old 
Puritans bitterly fought the repeal and their 
protest continued until the early years of the 
nineteenth century. Although the celebration 
of Christmas became general in New England 
long before, many of the old Puritans refused 
to have anything to do with the festivities and 
would not allow their families to participate. 
Early in the nineteenth century, however, the 
last traces of this opposition vanished. 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
Fs 
8. 





Answers to questions will be contributed 


Art— by Professor JOHN C. VAN DYKE, of Rutgers College. 


Music — by Mr. W. J. HENDERSON, 


of ‘* The New York Sun.” 


Books — by Mr. HAMILTON W. MABIE, of ‘* The Outlook.” 
General —by Mr. FRANKLIN B. WILEY, of The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


All questions must be sent, mot to individual writers, but only to the Editors of “ Will You Tell Me?” 


in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
print will be made. 


printed page. 


This is imperative. A selection of questions for answer in 
Where answers by mail are desired postage must be inclosed, and such answers will be 
made by the general Editor of “‘ Will You Tell Me?”” 


The individual writers will confine their work to the 


AChurch Which Did Not Observe Christmas 

I should like to know if any Christian denom- 
ination, except the Puritans, ever refused to 
observe Christmas. PLO: 

Yes; the Calvinists. ‘They rejected absolutely 
Christmas and all other festivals, denouncing the 
celebration of all such days as superstitious and 
unwarranted by Scripture. Sunday was the only 
day they held to be holy. 





Was Christ Born in December? 


What grounds, if any, are there for believing 
that the birth of Christ did not take place in 
December ? on 
_ The principal objection put forth by the critics 
is that December is the rainy season in Judea, 
when shepherds would not be watching their 
flocks by night on the plains. This question has 
been argued at length for many years, although, 
of course, a definite conclusion is impossible. 





Christmas Decorations on Naval Vessels 


Are ships of the different navies decorated on 
Christmas Day, or only those belonging to the 
United States ? UncLE Sam. 

All vessels belonging to navic 
countries are decorated. or ‘‘dressed” as they 
call it, on Christmas Day. Greens are used and 
the ship is “‘dressed” inside and out. This is a 
custom in every naval service of a civilized 
country, just as the custom of unusual shore 
leave and other privileges granted to the sailors 
on Christmas Day is universal. 


The Boar’s Head at Christmas 


What is the significance of the boar’s head at 
English Christmas festivals? W.W. T. 


The custom is exceedingly old. The Druids 
killed a boar at the Winter Solstice and offered 
its head to Freya, the Goddess of Peace and 
Plenty, who was supposed to ride a boar with 
golden bristles. In the Middle Ages a whole 
boar, richly gilded, was sometimes served, and 
the head has been gilded even in Christian times. 
Bringing in the head was formerly an elaborate 
ceremony, trumpeters and huntsmen accom- 
panying it. The lemon in the boar’s mouth is a 
Scandinavian symbol of plenty. 














of civilized 

















How Mistletoe Grows 
Will you kindly tell me how and where mis- 
uctoe grows ? D.G.A. 


The mistletoe is a parasitic growth appearing 
most frequently on apple trees, although it also 
exists on evergreens and on poplar, hawthorn, 
pear and oak trees, but very rarely on the last 
named. It is an evergreen bush, about four feet 
in length, thickly crowded with branches and 
leaves. Unlike all other plants, its leaves extend 
down as well as up. The plant flowers every 
year, but does not bear the little whitish berries 
until it is four years old. The mistletoe proper 
is a native of Europe, especially England and 
Normandy. A species called the phoradendron 
is found in the United States, but it differs con- 
siderably from the foreign variety. 


The Letters to Santa Claus 


What becomes of the letters addressed to 
Santa Claus? ; H.C. 


They are sent to the Dead-Letter Office at 
Washington, where they are classified as 
“fictitious” matter—that is, they bear a false 
address, and cannot be delivered: They are cut 
open and thrown into waste-baskets, then carried 
off and burned. Even those which could be 
returned are thus treated. Some years ago 
letters were received from wealthy people asking 
that all Santa Claus letters from their particular 
town should be given them. Their idea was to 
make the gifts themselves for which the chil- 
dren asked. However, governmental restrictions 
could not allow this, as all mail which cannot be 
delivered must be destroyed, so the generous 
persons were unable to carry out their plan. 















The Meaning of Kris Kringle 


What does Kris Kringle mean? Is it the same 
as Santa Claus? Set. 

Not exactly. Kris Kringle is a corruption of 
the German’ name ‘‘Kristkindlein,” meaning 
Christ-child, whereas Santa Claus is a name for 
Saint Nicholas. In the matter of distributing 
Christmas gifts, however, they are the same. 


Santa’s First Visit to America 


What people first introduced the Christmas 
visit of Santa Claus in America? C.E. 


The first Christmas visit of Santa Claus in 
America is believed to have occurred at New 
Amsterdam; at any rate, it is certain that Santa 
Claus was introduced by the early Dutch settlers 
of New York. 


Boar’s Head Ceremony at Queen’s College 


Is there any special reason for the elaborate 
ceremony of bringing in the boar’s head at 
Queen’s College, Oxford ? Cc. H.W. 


Queen’s College has retained its elaborate 
boar’s head ceremony for five centuries, and it is 
still used. There is a local legend to explain the 
institution of the ceremony. Some five hundred 
years ago, the story runs, a student of the college, 
wandering near Shotover Hill, and deep in the 
study of Aristotle, was attacked by a wild boar. 
Having no other means of defense he shoved the 
book down the throat of the boar, exclaiming, 
“Graecum est.” Aristotle’s work was too much 
for the boar and his head was brought home in 
triumph. From this incident, it is said, began 
the very elaborate ceremony which is continued 
to this day. 





The Real Thing 


A VERY wealthy society woman, who gives 
both herself and her means largely to the 
poor, was recently waited upon by her butler 
with a rude package and a letter ‘from a poorly- 
clad little girl.” 

The letter read: 





vou so i worked and earned 2 cens to get 
you a eg for a cristmus gift for you. 

“It is the nisest thing I no to ete. 

“Tt is a good eg. 








“Frum Mary.”” 


And there was the ‘‘ good eg, ” well tied in brown 
paper! The woman burst into a flood of tears 
and said: ‘I’ve been looking for it for years—it’s 
the real thing— Love!” She couldn’t find Mary, 
but her love remains, and this woman can’t tell of 
this today and keep the tears back. A.H.O. 


Anything to Oblige 


RESIDENT ELIOT, of Harvard, is not a be- 
liever in spelling reform. Not long ago there 

was a student who was a candidate for the degree 
of doctor of philosophy. This student had 
adopted spelling reform as his particular line of 
work, and as commencement day drew near 
he went to President Eliot with a request. 
“You know, Mr. President,” he said, ‘‘that you 
are proposing to make me a Ph. D. Now I have 
made a specialty of spelling reform and I always 
spell philosophy with an ‘f.’ I therefore called 
spi phy 
to aus you if you could not make my degree 
F. D., instead of Ph, D.” 

“Certainly,” replied the President. ‘In fact, 
if you insist, we shall make it a D. F.” 


Didn’t Have Time 


VETERINARY surgeon one day prepared 
a powder for a sick horse and gave it to his 
young assistant to administer. The assistant 
asked how it was to be done, and the doctor 
gave him a large glass tube and told him to 
put the tube into the horse’s mouth and blow 
the powder down his throat. A short time after- 
ward there was a great commotion, and the 
doctor rushed out to find his assistant in trouble. 
“Where is that medicine?” he shouted. 
“What's the matter?” 
The assistant coughed several times severely 
and then spluttered : 
“The horse blew first!” 


More Fun 


A LITTLE boy was sitting on one of the 
benches in Central Park, watching cople 
ride the donkeys. Finally an exceedingly fat 
woman appeared, hired a donkey and was just 
about to mount, when she saw the small boy and 
said to him, ‘‘Little boy, don’t you want me to 
hire a donkey for you, too?” 

“No, thank you,” said the boy. ‘I'd rather 
sit here and laugh.” 


You Can’t Paint the Lily 


AGIRL was asked to explain why men never 
kiss each other, while women do. She re- 
plied: ‘‘Men have something better to kiss; 
women haven't.” 


Lots of Weather 


“] WANT to,do some Christmas shopping to- 
day, dear,” said a fond wife—‘‘that is, if 
the weather is favorable. What is the forecast?” 
At the other end of the table her husband, 
consulting his paper, read aloud: ‘Rain, hail, 
snow, thunder, lightning and floods.” 





He Wanted a Rest 
THERE was not even standing room in the 


six-o’clock crowded car, but one more pas- 
senger, a young woman, wedged her way along 
just inside the doorway. Each time the car took 
a sudden lurch forward she fell helplessly back, 
and three times she landed in the arms of a 
large, comfortable man on the back platform. 
The third time it happened he said quietly: 
“‘Hadn’t you better stay here?” 


The Retort Courteous 


N AMBITIOUS woman once wrote to Abra- 
ham Lincoln, asking for a sentiment and his 
autograph. 
He answered promptly: 
“Dear M é, 
Wine so ri to a stranger asking the favor 
There's 








inclose a postage stamp. 





the sentiment. t es 
“ Here's the autograph : A. LINCOLN. 


Too Far Back for Him 


TOMMY had been punished. ‘‘Mamma,” he 
sobbed, ‘‘did your mamma whip you when 
you were little?” : 

“Yes, when I was naughty.” 

“And did her mamma whip her when she was 
little?” 

“Yes, Tommy.” } é 

“And was she whipped when she was little? 

“Yes, 

“Well, who started the darned thing, anyway ?”” 


After the Christmas Dinner 


right Things of All Cimes that people Habe Laughed Over 








One Gift She Missed 


IX-YEAR-OLD Harry wanted to buy his 
sister a little Christmas present. His heart 
throbbed with joy at the thought, though he had 
in his pocket only ten cents. Nevertheless, he 
went around the shops and came back with a 
very satisfied look. His mother asked him what 
he had bought. 7 
“T got her a cream puff,” he said. 
“Well, you know, Harry,” said his mother, 
“‘that won’t last until Christmas.” 
“That’s what I thought after I bought it, 
Mother,” replied Harry calmly, ‘‘and so I ate it.” 


A Choice of Two Evils 


O*E evening 
the young- 
est of the large 
family was hold- 
ing forth in her 
best style. The 
mother could do 
nothing with the 
child, sothe 
father, ascientist 
by profession, went to the rescue. 

“T think I can quiet little Flora,” he said. 
“There’s no use in humming to her in that silly 
way. What she wants is real music. The fact 
that I used to lead our Glee Club at college may 
make a difference, too.” 

Accordingly, the professor took the child and, 
striding up and down the room, sang in his best 
manner. After the second stanza of his song a 
ring was heard, and the door was opened to admit 
a girl of fourteen. . 

“T’m one of the family that’s just moved into 
the flat next to yours,” she said. ‘“There’s a 
sick person with us, and he says, if it’s all the 
same to you, would you mind letting the baby 
cry instead of singing to it?” 





Not a “Birth” in His Language 


COMMERCIAL traveler is on friendly 
terms with the porter of a sleeping-car that 
he uses frequently. 

“Well, Lawrence,” announced the salesman 
one morning gleefully, ‘‘I have good news for 
you. We've had a birth in our family—twins.” 

“Dat am no birth, sir,” said Lawrence; 
“dat’s a section.” 


Her Reward 


HE was the dearest and most affectionate 

little woman in the world, and so thoughtful 

of her husband’s comfort and his needs. One 

evening, when company was expected, she in- 
quired solicitously : 

‘‘Aren’t you going to wear that necktie I gave 
you on Christmas, dearie?” 

“Of course I am, Henrietta,” responded dearic. 
“‘T was saving it up. I am going to wear that red 
necktie, and my Nile-green smoking-jacket, and 
my purple and yellow socks, and open that box of 
cigars you gave me, all at once—to-night.” 


Something for All of Them 


HE Sunday- 
school fife-and- 
drum band sallied 
forth on Christmas 
Eve to sing carols 
at the houses of 
various members 
of the congrega- 
tion. They were 
generally well re- 
ceived and, in ad- 
dition to donations of money, they were often 
treated to refreshments. 

It was decided to risk a visit to the home of a 
crusty old gentleman, and the band formed up 
under his bedroom window, playing a well- 
known carol. In a few minutes the window was 
opened and the old gentleman’s nightcapped 
head appeared. 

“‘How many are there of you?” he asked. 

“Twenty,” was the response. 

“Very well,” he said, throwing a large pailful 
of water over them, ‘‘divide that among you!” 








Embracing His Opportunity 


HE deacon, who did not often have a chance 
to speak, was appointed to open the Christ- 
mas exercises. He dragged his address out 
in a most tiresome manner, repeating the same 
thought again and again. 

Unable to endure it any longer a couple of 
boys left the church. A coachman, who was 
waiting for his employer attending the exercises 
within, asked them if the deacon had finished his 
speech. ‘‘Gee, yes!” replied the boys, ‘‘but he 
won’t stop!” 
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The Truth of It 


HERE was an old man with a beard, 
Who said, ‘It is just as I feared, 
My wife went to buy 
A bright Christmas tie, 
And that’s why J am raising this beard.” 


His Little Christmas Joke 


BRIGHT-EYED old man_ boarded the 
train at St. Paul, bound for Seattle. As the 
conductor passed through the car the old man 
stopped him and asked how far it was from St. 
Paul to Seattle. ‘‘Sixteen hundred and twenty 
miles,” the official answered curtly. The next 
time the conductor came along the old man 
stopped him again and asked him how far it was 
from Seattle to St. Paul. ‘See here, my man,” 
said the conductor pompously, ‘‘it’s sixteen 
hundred and twenty miles from St. Paul to 
Seattle, and it’s sixteen hundred and twenty miles 
from Seattle to St. Paul; do you understand ?” 
‘Maybe so,” said the little man modestly. 
“I didn’t know. You see, it’s only seven days 
from Christmas to New Year’s, but it’s a long 
time from New Year’s to Christmas.” 


Food for Thought 


‘HE solemnity of the meeting was somewhat 

disturbed when the eloquent young theo- 
logian pictured in glowing words the selfishness 
of men who spend their evenings at the club, 
leaving their wives in loneliness at home at this 
happy season. ‘‘Think, my hearers,” said he, 
“‘of a poor, neglected wife, all alone in the great, 
dreary house, rocking the cradle of her sleeping 
babe with one foot and wiping away her tears 
with the other!” 


Practical Tommy 


ONG to his extreme youth and timidity 
Tommy Jones escaped going to church the 
whole year around, except on Christmas Day. 
After one of his annual visits his uncle asked him 
at the dinner-table if he had been a good boy 
and said a prayer in church. 

“Oh, yes, indeed,” answered Tommy. ‘I 
said a prayer like all the rest did just before the 
sermon began. Want to hear it?” 

“Yes, indeed. What did you say?” replied 
the surprised uncle. 

““*Now I lay me down to sleep, 


vo 


said Tommy. 


As Sung at Christmastime 


Y TURKEY, ’tis of thee, 
Sweet bird of cranberry, 
Of thee I sing. 
Llove thy breast and wings, 
Back, legs and other things, 
I love thy good stuffings, 
O luscious bird! 


Just Think of It! 


CONGRESSMAN, who is recognized as an 
authority in matters of state, had been to 
Baltimore one afternoon with his family. When 
they left the train at Washington, on their return, 
his wife discovered that her umbrella, which had 
been intrusted to the care of her husband, was 


missing. 

“‘Where’s my umbrella?” she demanded. 

“Tm afraid I’ve forgotten it, my dear,” 
meekly answered the Congressman. ‘It must 
still be in the train.” 

“In the train!” snorted the lady. ‘And to 


think that the affairs of the nation are intrusted 
to a man who doesn’t know enough to take care 
of a woman’s umbrella!” 





On the Way Home for Christmas 





A SEVERAL travelers got into the station 
*bus one of the men (who was quite a portly 
fellow) noticed that a certain young woman had 
a grip exactly like his, but that it was placed with 
the rest of the baggage, on top. Thinking there 
might be some mistake made he kept his inside 
and placed it at his feet. He was soon engrossed 
with his paper, and did not notice the young 
woman reach over and draw the grip close to her 
side. Being of a humorous turn of mind he 
waited until she was occupied with a book and 
then pulled the grip to its former position, the 
rest of the travelers looking on with amused 
expressions. 

In turning over a leaf she looked down and 
suddenly became aware of the removal of the 
grip. She was quite indignant, and with some 
force in her voice and manner said, “That is 
mince!” and jerked it back close to her feet. 

Touching his hat politely the owner said, with 
a merry twinkle in his eye: ‘‘All right, madam; 
but_may I please get my pipe and nightshirt 
out? You are welcome to the rest of the things!” 





After the Christmas Shopping 


THE wood fire crackled and sparkled merrily 
in the big open grate in the cozy library. 

“After all, home is the dearest spot on earth,” 
remarked the young wife, with quict satisfaction 
beaming in her eyes. 

“That's right, dear,” emphatically replied her 
husband, who was engaged in auditing the 
Christmas bills. 








GETTING READY FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


As Christmas draws near, women like 
to “brighten things up a bit.” 

They do not go so far as to have the 
carpets beaten; or the curtains washed. 

But, as they find time, they spend an 
hour or two in trying to improve the 
appearance of the objects which are the 
pride of the household—the piano, for 
example; the silver; the cut glass and 
the furniture. 

It is for cleaning just such articles as 
these that Ivory Soap is admirably adapt- 


ed. It is so mild, so pure, so entirely free 
from “free” alkali that it can be used 
without fear of injury. 

The method of applying it is simplic- 
ity itself. All you need is a bowl of 
lukewarm water, in which a quarter of 
acake of Ivory Soap has been dissolved, 
a bowl of cold water for rinsing, a 
couple of clean cloths and a polishing 
cloth. With these, any woman can, in 
the course of two or three days, accom- 
plish wonders. 


Much valuable information about certain sfecial uses of Ivory Soap is to be found in Booklet ‘‘H,” a 
copy of which will be mailed to any one who will ask for it. THe PRocrer & GAMBLE Co., Cincinnati, O. 


Ivory Soap 


9921. Per Cent Pure. 
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Christmas Enitorial 


OF COURSE THE WORLD WAS THINLY SETTLED then, your 
practical man will argue. True. What is now America was then 
a vast wilderness peopled only by wandering tribes of wild men 
and beasts of prey. Ireland was but a boggy marsh; almost the 
whole continent of Europe was a stretch of unbroken forest and 
swamps, through which hordes of half-naked savages roamed, 
their only work from birth to death being to fight and rob and 
murder. 

But there were great civilizations, too. ‘There was Egypt, and 
Greece, and India, and Rome. We look upon these nations now 
as splendid ancient civilizations. And they were. But how? 
They had wealth; they had luxury; they had philosophy; they 
had art such as our modern world has never equaled. But what 
place had the poor, the unable, the unfortunate, the suffering in 
these civilizations? 

Read the histories of these peoples as you like, and you will 
find that they had practically no higher purpose in life than bodily 
enjoyment. To eat, to drink, to conquer, to slay, to drag their 
enemies captive at their chariot-wheels on public holidays, to | 
watch them being burned at the stake or torn to pieces by wild 
beasts in arena or cage—such were the pleasures known to these | 
civilizations. Even the Stoic who taught and practiced self-denial 
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To his mind the celebration of the day has very little place 
in the general scheme of things. He has a feeling of 
reverence for the Christ, he believes in Him,-but why all this fuss, 
he argues. Christ Himself hated all fuss and frills: every precept 
we have from Him teaches simplicity; and then, as a final and 
clinching argument, he says: Here we have arbitrarily set a day 
as the date of His birth when not only do we know nothing definite 
as to that date, but there is far more proof against the twenty-fifth 
of December as the day of His birth than there is in favor of it! 
Now all this is true, and cannot be gainsaid, and it is because 
such a man has the technical truth on his side that it makes him 
a very difficult individual to argue with at Christmastime. 


Qe PRACTICAL MAN has a hard time of it at Christmas. 
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But LET Us LOOK at the whole question in a broader way. 
What, after all, has a mere date to do with Christ’s birth? It 
is true that we do not know, positively, that He was born on the 
twenty-fifth of December. It is a date arbitrarily fixed. But we 
do know one vital fact, or rather, the most of us believe it, that 
on some night—let us for the present not fix upon any particular 
night—nineteen centuries ago, in an Asiatic village,a poor woman, 
the wife of a Nazareth carpenter, gave birth to a Babe, a Child 
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who came to be known as Jesus; Jesus Christ. This much, at 
least, admits of no serious contradiction. _ We know, too, that the 
Child grew, and although we lose*track:of Him for a while we see 
Him as a Boy of twelve, we hear of ‘Him as-a young Man, we 
read His words as an Evangélist, we hear of Him as passing 
away at the early age, so far as-we can reckon it, of about thirty- 
two. And almost immediateély-after His death people began to 
give thanks for the birth of ‘the Child and for the works of the 
Man. Now,why? What did this Man do, in ‘plain, practical fact, 
that people should be thankful that He was born and that He 
lived? Let us put aside the subtler question of His influence on 
the individual soul. What practical good did He do? What 
practical results, visible to the eye of a-practical man of today, are 
there in the world of today that can be traced to the fact that 
Jesus was born on some night in some year in some place— make 
those incidental facts (for that is all they are) as indefinite as 
you like? 


FOR THERE ARE. SOME PRACTICAL FACTS. When that 
Babe was born there was not in the whole town of Bethlehem, or 
in the city of Jerusalem, a hospital in which the mother could have 
found shelter. There was not that night in the whole populated 
world, so far as it then existed, a single roof to whose shelter the 
sick and dying could be taken without pay: not one! Are there 
such places now? 

On that night there was not in any one of the existing nations 
on the earth one dwelling built for the free use of the poor: not 
an almshouse: not a rest-home: not a children’s home: not a 
home for the aged. Are there any such places now? 

There was no nation on that night that made even the roughest 
provision for the giving of aid to the orphaned child: to the 
blind: to the dumb: to the inebriate: to the incurable: to the 
insane—to any of those of our brothers or sisters who, for no 
fault of their own, need the uplifting hand. Are there any such 
places now? 

There was not a roof that would give shelter and practical, 
sympathetic help to the girl who, because of a single misstep, is 
shunned by society and the world at large. She was stoned: not 
sheltered. Can such a haunted and hunted girl find a shelter and 
an outstretched hand today? 

There was not that night in all the world a free school in which 
a poor child could be taught to lift himself out of the slough of 





For the improvement and development of him- 
self: never for the love and help of his neighbors. The poor 
brother of all these peoples was a slave or a dead weight.on them 
to whom they owed no duty. 

But they had a religion, argues the practical man. © Yes— 
but their religion was the worship of gods and goddesses who 
eternally carried on feasts and loves and slaughters. | 


THIS WAS THE WORLD as it was when that Babe was born in 
Bethlehem—a world of rapine, of war, and of very little else. 
And out into that world went Jesus with practically one message : 
Love the Lord thy God with all thy heart and soul and mind, and 
thy neighbor as thyself! That was all. Again and again He 
repeated it: He'insisted upon it: He preached it at every turn. 
And then He sent disciples abroad to teach it to all people in 
every part of the world. 

Of course, these Christian teachers were human; they mis- 
took their message and urged the command with a cruelty as 
fierce as that of the heathen. They invented creeds and per- 
secuted all who differed from them, tortured them, put their 
bodies to death and sentenced their souls to eternal hell. But in 
all this they simply belied their Teacher: their mistakes cannot 
be counted against Him. 

But take His simple message of love for God and for others 
and contrast it with the world as it was before He brought it and 
as it is now, nineteen hundred years after. You can call the pres- 
ent modern spirit what you like: humanity, brotherhood, charity, 
mutual help, anything. But, in the final analysis it is only one 
thing—Christianity. It is the Christ message that Jesus brought 
into the world and taught. 

And from that simple message direct has come the present 
world full of throbbing humanities, the growing spirit of brother- 
hood, the humane, ennobling charities, the effort among men and | 
women everywhere to help each other upward. 





THAT WE HAVE ABUSED THE CELEBRATION of the time 
when that message came into the world admits of no doubt— 
that our present keeping of Christ’s coming is out of all spirit 
with His life and His teachings is also true. But that is our 
fault: not His. 

The fixing of the twenty-fifth of December as the day of His 
coming is arbitrary, and if it is the wrong day it is only because 
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there is no way to determine the right day. 
But one fact remains potent over all: | 
No other human being ever came into the world who, in a | 


ignorance and misery into which he was born. Can that child find 


such a place today? 4 a 
There was not an opportunity at hand—and this will appeal 
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particularly to the man of practical mind—where the poor boy 
could make of himself an artisan or professional man under 
competent instruction: not a free industrial school: not a free 
college: not a free scholarship for the boy without means but with 
ambition. Has he those chances now? 


practical way plainly apparent to the most practical mind, has 
lifted and helped it as did the Son of the poor carpenter’s wife. 

And for the coming of this Spirit of Love with such results to our | 
souls we may well be truly thankful on this and all other | 
Christmas Days. 
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tly Grandfather at Christmastime 


HE Christmas message by my 
grandfather, printed at the head 
of this page, which he sent to 
Mr. John Forster in 1846, strikes, 
I think, the whole keynote of his 
feelings toward the keeping of 
Christmas : good fun and good 
with a deep undercurrent of 






fellowship, Ne 
something higher —a love for the true mean- 


ing of the season, a strong sentiment that 
Christmas always was a time in which we 
should show our love for our fellow-man 





By Charles Dickens 


Many Merry Christmases, 


Heaven at last for all of us. 


many 
Happy New Years, unbroken friend- 
ships, great accumulation of cheerful 
recollections, affection on Earth, and 


CHARLES DICKENS. 


thinking and writing; almost unconscious of 
companionship, and keeping half a pace or 
so ahead. When he had worked out his 
thoughts he would drop back again into line 
and the conversation would be resumed as if 
there had been no appreciable break or 
interval at all. But the Christmas walks 
were ‘not like that. They were eminently 
sociable walks, when his writings were 
evidently far from his mind. 

| In the evening the house was snug and 
4 cozy with the brightest and most genial of 








and for the great Founder of Christmas Day. 
And this is shown in almost everything he 
ever wrote about Christmas. He identified himself 
completely with Christmas fancies. All its high spirits 
and rollicking humor absolutely belonged to him, and 
amid it all lay the thought of the duty of diffusing enjoy- 
ment among others, of bringing light and comfort to 
even the most squalid places. 

I was only a boy when my grandfather died, and it is 
sometimes quite difficult to distinguish between what I 
actually remember in person and what I have been told 
by my father. Being a child only when I saw my grand- 
father, perhaps it is not unnatural that I should always 
be inclined to think that his attitude toward children goes 
a long way in explaining his attitude toward Christmas. 
There is one curious point connected with his giving of 
presents at Christmastime. While for his own children 
no time was too long and no trouble too great for the 
choosing of their Christmas presents, he never sent 
holiday remembrances outside his own household. 








Dickens as a Comic-Song Singer 


REMEMBER ny father’s telling me that his first really 

clear recollection of my grandfather was in connection 
with a certain American rocking-chair, which pre- 
sumably had accompanied him on his return from his 
reading tour in the United States, and in which he 
used to sit and sing comic songs to an amazed but 
appreciative audience, consisting of my father and his 
two sisters. 

One of the favorite songs of this most select audience 
dealt with the history of Guy Fawkes, who was described, 
I believe, as 

“Guy Fawkes, that prince of sinisters, 
Who once blew up the House of Lords, 
The King and all his Ministers.” 

Each stanza began with some such startling announce- 
ment. In one stanza it was stated that this ‘prince of 
sinisters ”’ 

“Crossing over Vauxhall Bridge 
That way came into London— 
That is, he would have come that way 
To perpetrate his guilt, sir, 
But a little thing prevented him, 
The bridge it wasn’t built, sir.’’ 

And then later, in another part of the song, he went on 

to explain how 
“ They straightway sent to Bow Street 
For that brave old runner, Townshend — 
That is, they would have sent for him, 
For fear he was no starter at, 
But Townshend wasn’t living then; 
He wasn’t born till arter that.” 

And all this with a chorus of the good old-fashioned 
sort with a ‘‘Bow, wow, wow, rifol de riddy oddy, bow, 
wow, wow”? refrain. 

My father said that the impression of my grandfather 
sitting in that rocking-chair, with the three children 
about him or sitting on his knees, never in the least 
faded from his mind, though the picture of him at later 
times became less vivid. 


The Toy Theatre and in the Dance 


IS thorough doing of Christmas also was typical of 

the marvelous energy and thoroughness with which 
he did everything, and which showed itself first to my 
father in connection with a toy theatre of which he was 
the proud possessor. The due production of a piece at 
this theatre took much painting of scenery, painting and 
cutting out of cardboard figures for the various charac- 
ters, pasting, gumming, and much mess: a_ really 
delightful occupation. With this theatre my grandfather 
became fascinated, and he ‘‘ presented” the first piece 
and worked at it with an energy which was simply mar- 
velous, but in him was natural. Whatever he did he did 
with all his heart and as well as he could. In 
play, as in work, whether it was painting 


suitable to the overflowing exuberance of his spirits, 
here was a dance which seemed especially made for 
Christmas. No skulking with him—didn’t Pickwick 
get annoyed when Arabella Allen and Winkle kept them 
waiting, until he found an excuse in Arabella’s pretty 
face ?— but at it with a kind of jig step all down the sides 
when you weren’t going up the middle and down again. 
Read him describing it in ‘* Pickwick”? or in the ‘*Carol”” 
and you can see him dancing it himself and wonder how 
he could sit still while he wrote. It is as truly a case of 
‘*hands half round and back again the other way, down 
the middle and up again, round and round in various 
stages of affectionate grouping, old top couples always 
turning up in the wrong place, new top couples starting 
off as soon as they got there, all top couples at last and 
nota bottom to help them.” Think of all that, with my 
grandfather as Lord High Reveler and dancing himself 
as if there were no other pleasure in the world, and you 
will think that a Twelfth Night party with Charles 
Dickens was a thing not to be forgotten. 

Another amusement which he practiced for children 
on Twelfth Night was conjuring, which he described to 
an American triend in a letter saying that he had pur- 
chased a magic lantern and other tremendous engines 
for the Twelfth Night party and proposed to appear as a 
conjurer: ‘‘And if yout could see me conjuring the com- 
pany’s watches into impossible tin caddies and causing 
pieces of money to fly, and burning pocket handkerchiefs 
without burning ’em, and practicing in my own room 
without anybody to admire, you would never forget it as 
long as you live.” The practicing in his own room with 
nobody to admire was the learning to dance over again. 
But he did not care in the least how much trouble he had 
to expend if everything came out right in the end. 























His Long Christmas Country Walks 


ADSHILI is, however, more associated with my 
grandfather’s Christmases than any other place. 
It is curious to note, by-the-way, that he signed the check 
for the purchase of the place on a Friday, for it was one 
of his superstitions that Friday was his lucky day. In 
his earlier days he used to go for wanderings in the 
byways of London, beyond the prosperous quarters, on 
a Christmas Day. But when he moved to Gadshill this 
was changed. Here everything at Christmas was a holi- 
day. The house was filled with guests; he used to fill 
the house up so full that the guests often overflowed into 
a house in the village. The spirit of Christmas ruled 
supreme, though even here his favorite recreation was a 
long walk accompanied by such of the party who could 
go the distance or last the pace he set. These long walks 
were a great feature of his life and tried the mettle 
of ambitious but inexperienced visitors considerably. 
There were walks in endless variety in that part of Kent: 
around the beautiful woods of Cobham, through 
Rochester, and over Blue Bell Hill with its magnificent 
view, or on’ the highroad between Rochester and 
Chatham, with its glimpses of the river covered with a 
procession of shipping. But what was more interesting 
to my grandfather than any view was the constant pass- 
ing of tramps; he took in not only the minutest detail of 
the scenes through which he passed, but also every 
fluttering rag of every tramp he met. The result of this 
close observation is to be found scattered all through 
his works, from the tramp who appears in ‘‘ Copperfield” 
when David was making his way to Dover along this 
very highroad, down to the memories of Joe Gargery 
and Pip in the Marshes. 

Sometimes, my father used to tell me, my grandfather 
would be engrossed on these walks, and my father said 
that many a mile he had tramped with him, my grand- 
father striding along with his regular four-mile-an-hour 
swing; his eyes looking straight before him, his lips 
slightly working, as they generally did when he sat 











hosts to keep things going. Besides music 
and billiards there were impromptu charades 
and drawing-room games, in which he delighted and 
excelled, and with these amusements the time passed 
quickly and happily 


Dickens in the Home Game and Charade 


Y GRANDFATHER was a great lover of games, 

and into them he threw himself as heartily and with 
as much energy and earnestness as into everything else : 
‘* Spanish Merchant,” ‘‘How, When and Where’’ and 
“Yes and No.” There was also a special memory game 
which was really hard work by reason of the extreme 
care it required. My father remembered him very well 
in an absurd charade playing a ridiculous sailor who was 
brought up before a magistrate and could not be restrained 
from dashing out of the dock and dancing a prepos- 
terous hornpipe on the floor of the court, and doing 
it all with as much humorous detail as if he had had 
days of rehearsal to work it up in, instead of only com- 
paratively a few minutes. Visitors unaccustomed to the 
ways of the house—but most of the Christmas guests 
were accustomed to them, or very soon became accus- 
tomed — were not expected to join in these games unless 
they liked, any more than they were expected to join the 
walkers on a twelve-mile tramp ; but if they did join in 
they were expected to do their best. 

One year a more ambitious performance was given 
on New Year’s Eve in the shape of a charade proposed 
at breakfast to be performed in the evening. Rehearsal 
went on all day, business was arranged, properties were 
collected, everybody in the house was fully occupied, 
when somebody remembered an important thing which 
had somehow been lost sight of. This was only the 
harmless but most necessary audience, without which 
even the most talented company would be useless. 
However, an audience was collected by hasty invitations 
around the neighborhood, and the charade was duly 
given, to the delight of all who came. The performance 
wound up with a suddenly-invented variety of country 
dance, which had to be finished just before midnight, as 
my grandfather was a great believer in welcoming the 
New Year.in, and wanted to stand at the open door to 
hear the bells ring out, and then wish ‘‘ A Happy New 
Year to us all! God bless us!” This having been 
done, supper was served, and finally there was a ‘“‘Sir 
Roger de Coverley”’ dance. 











A Christmas Outdoor Lark 


NE Christmas he inaugurated a grand program of 

sports that was carried out in the meadow at the 
back of the garden, open to members of the village 
cricket club and their usual opponents, with admission 
to any one who liked to come. My grandfather worked 
hard for two days before with his sons, staking out the 
course, making flags, putting up tents and hurdles, and 
carrying out the many details of such an entertainment, 
with quite a boy’s enthusiasm. It was found, too, on the 
morning of the sports that he had arranged for a basket 
to be prepared, containing every kind of appliance and 
medical comfort useful for treating quickly any accident 
that might occur. The day was a great success, for my 
grandfather knew the people and trusted them, and, as 
generally happens, the people showed themselves worthy 
of the trust. He described the success in a letter and 
himself recognized nothing wonderful in it. 

‘*They did not,” the letter ran, ‘‘ between half-past 
ten, when we began, and sunset displace a rope or a 
stake ; and they left every barrier and flag as they found 
it. There was not a dispute and there was no drunken- 
ness whatever. I made them a little speech from the 
lawn at the end of the games, saying that, please God, we 
would do it again next year. They cheered me lustily 
and dispersed. The road between this and Chatham was 
like a fair all day ; and surely it isa fine thing to get such 
perfect behavior out of a reckless seaport 
town.” 





scenes for his toy theatre, or dancing a ‘‘ Sir 
Roger de Coverley”’ at a children’s party, or 
gravely learning to dance from his small 
daughter, or walking or riding—it was all 
thesame. Whatever lay to his hand was done 
thoroughly. He seized upon the toy theatre 
with tremendous energy, and worked away at 
itfordays. When the all-important occasion 
arrived the performance was entirely and com- 
pletely satisfactory to everybody concerned. 

As to dancing, after his two daughters 
had learned, nothing would do but he must 
learn the polka himself, for some such 
entertainment, I believe, as a dance on 
Twelfth Night, which was my father’s birth- 
day. In this he showed the same tremendous 
earnestness, practicing assiduously, so much 
so that a legend exists that, thinking in the 
middle of one night that he had forgotten an 
all-important step, he jumped out of bed and 
forthwith began practicing. 

But the dance he liked best was ‘‘Sir 
Roger de Coverley’’ or a country dance. 















And Then Came the Christmas Dinner! 


HE Christmas Day dinner was naturally a 

bright and cheery festival. He kept up the 
liveliest conversation all the time, as may 
easily be imagined, and his sprightly remarks 
and comical stories made the occasion one 
always to be remembered with delight. ‘‘It 
is good to be children sometimes, and never 
better than at Christmas, when its mighty 
Founder was a child Himself,’ was a senti- 
ment he expressed, and he showed his sin- 
cerity by following out this idea. He always 
liked to have his dinner-table look pretty, with 
a special place of honor for the plum pudding, 
which would not be in order without its 
special bit of holly, which must be well berried. 
His Christmas toast was short, to the point 
and always the same: ‘‘ Here’s to us all! 
God bless us!’’ There can be no better 
memory of my grandfather than that which 
pictures him seated at his Christmas dinner, 























Here every one~could take a hand, here 
was fun for everybody, here was a dance 


“Gadshill,” Where Dickens Lived from 1859 Until His Death in 1870 


surrounded by his family and friends : the 
embodiment of the spirit of Christmas. 








“® Little Town of Bethlehem’: Painted by W. L.Tayplor 


Filustrating jhillips Brooks's Christmas ]oem 


little town of Bethlehem, For Christ is born of sHlarp, ® holy Chila of Bethlehem! 
Dow still we see thee lie! Anv, gathered all above, Deseend to us, we pray; 
Above thp veep and Dreamless sleep While mortals sleep, the angels keep Cast out our sin, and enter in, 
The silent stars go by; Cheiv watch of wondering love. Be born in us today. 
Pet in thy vark streets shineth ® morning stars, together We hear the Christmas angels 
"The everlasting Light; Proclaim the holy birth! The great glad tidings tell; 
The hopes and fears of all-the pears And praises sing ta God the Ring, ®b, come to us, abide with us, 
Are met in thee tonight. And peace to men on earth. ®ur Lord Emmanuel! 
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Tie Christmas Angel 


An Old-Fashioned Christmas Tale 


By Laura Spencer Portor, Author of “Those Days in Old Virginia,” “The Love-Story of the First American Girl,” etc. 


HE Christmas angel was a little fig- 
ure of wax with flaxen hair and gilt 
wings, and it wore—as I very well 
remember—a little tarletan’ skirt 
bordered about with gilt. It is 
doubtful, certainly, whether angels ever 
wear just that kind of gilt-trimmed tarle- 
tan skirt; but, you see, this was a Christmas angel, 
and of a particular variety. In one hand it held a little 
gilt trumpet, somewhat away from its lips, as though it 
had just blown a blast; the other hand was outstretched 

as though to shower some gift or blessing. About 
the Christmas angel’s chubby waist was a white satin 
ribbon. This was tied at the back into a loop, and it 
was by means of this loop that the Christmas angel 
hung, or rather seemed to float, from the topmost 
branch of the Christmas tree. 

The tree over which the Christmas angel presided 
was not very large, but it was nevertheless as pretty a 
Christmas tree as you would wish to see; and it was 
very gay—for what can be more gay than popcorn and 
cranberries which children’s fingers have strung? And 
what can be prettier than little silver and gilt stars cut 
out of paper, and glistening among pine-tree boughs? 
As to the candles—though there were not many, there 
were certainly plenty for the size of the tree—some eight 
or ten in all, I should say ; and nothing could have been 
prettier than the steady light they shed. And all the 
while the Christmas angel Hoated at the top of the tree, 
the soft glare of the lights on its face, and one hand out- 
held, and the little gilt trumpet just away from its lips. 
No one ever knew exactly, I think, what it was that the 
Christmas angel had breathed gladly through its little 
trumpet; some said it must be ‘‘ Peace on earth,”’ others 
declared it was ‘‘Good will toward men’’; some even 
said it was ‘‘ Except ye become as little children,” and 
still others thought it was ‘‘ Christ is born.”’ 

Whatever it was it was a glad message, because the 
Christmas angel wore such a sweet, happy smile. 


x 





Ishall not attempt to describe to you the keen joy and 
delight of the children for whom this particular Christ- 
mas tree bloomed. They had helped to trim it, had 
strung the cranberries and popcorn for it—so of course 
that part of it was no surprise to them; but while they 
slept—just over night— quite a lot of other very beauti- 
ful things bloomed on the Christmas tree. A doll’s 
drum, for instance, with red and gilt bands on it, hung 
from a branch that had shown only the tiniest brown 
cone the evening before; here a little doll, there a toy 
lamb, had blossomed, it seemed, right out of the dry 
boughs !—very wonderful, I do assure you! As 
to tiny bright-colored cornucopias with scrapbook 
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fondness for Christmas trees: at least, they came to 
think more and more of the gifts, and less and less of 
the tree. The father, instead of being poor as in the old 
days, had grown to be a man of great wealth. There 
was much money to be spent now each Christmas, and 
as the gifts were generally too large or too precious to 
be hung on the Christmas tree they were laid about the 
foot of it. After all, one cannot very well hang heavy 
jeweled mirrors and silver services, nor wide gold plat- 
ters, on the boughs of a pine tree, even if it be quite a 
sizable tree; and as to jewels, pearls and the like, it is 
as well not to risk them in among the cranberries and 
tinsel. That sort of thing would really hardly be sensi- 
ble. So the things which hung on the tree were merely 
decorations now, and not gifts as they used to be. I 
think the Christmas angel must have missed somewhat 
the delight that used to be when the simple toys were 
plucked from the tree and given into the waiting, eager 
hands of the children. ‘‘ However, what would you 
have!”’ the father and mother said, shrugging their 


The years cameand went. The children grew 
up and married, and had homes and children 
ot their own, so of course they kept Christmas; 
but they kept it far otherwise than in the olden 
days. They were all very wealthy now, you see, 

and they lived in grand houses ; and with grand houses 
and wealth come, usually, many cares; so Christmas 
was Christmas just because the children expected it, 
and not, as it used to be, because it is by all odds 
the best and happiest day of the whole year. 

There were no Christmas trees now. Some of the 
family, it is true, missed the old custom; and the 
youngest of the sons, whom the grandmother had 
long ago held in her arms, but who was a great, 

grown man now with children of his own, said that for 
his part Christmases now were not like the Christmases 
of his childhood. The others said this was merely 
because he was getting older. 

Well, one Christmas he proposed having a tree. His 
wife agreed to this. ‘‘And let us have Grandmother to 
spend Christmas with us,” he said; ‘‘ it has been many 
years since she has done so.”” 

The tree was very gorgeous, full of spangles and glit- 
ter, far grander than any tree of his childhood. Yet 
Christmas was not at all the same. 

““You did not think to get a Christmas angel for the 
tree,’ the man said, missing something from its top. 

‘“No, so I did not!” said his wife. ‘‘ It is too late 
now. ‘The stores are all closed. Here, James, tie this 
jumping-jack in the top bough, there in the bare space, 
to give it a finish.” 

So the butler tied the French jumping-jack, a very fine 
one dressed in red and green spangles, in the place 
where the Christmas angel used to be. 
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When the grandmother came she and her grandson went 
to look at thetree. He had his arm about her. Being a 
man of affairs he did not remember very especially the 
days when he was so little that she held him in her arms, 
and when his arm rested against her neck. But the grand- 
mother remembered very clearly. Old ladies are like 
that; they have remarkable memories for such things. 

They stood together before the Christmas tree, and 
he was much taller now than she. 

“Tt is not the same, Grandmother,” he said; ‘‘ not 
the same as it used to be."” 

‘* What is that at the top of the tree?’’ she asked. 

“*We have no Christmas angel,’’ said the man, ‘‘and 
the shops are all closed. It is too late to get one now.” 
Then the grandmother went upstairs to her trunk, which 
was an old-fashioned chest (you have seen such in old 

attics), and brought out the Christmas angel of long 
ago; for, you see, she had always kept it. Her 















pictures on the sides, they were, indeed, quite 
common on the boughs —like bilberries or huckle- 
berries or any other ordinary fruit. 

The children were more amazed and delighted. 
than I can tell you. They ran, with shouts of joy, 
to pull their mother and father toward the wonder- 
ful tree; and they clasped hands with their little 
friends, as poor or poorer than themselves, who 
had been invited to share their Christmas. The 
youngest child, a little boy, quite screamed with 
delight and pounded his feet on the floor with joy 
as babies do, until his grandmother took him, 
wriggling and crowing, up in herarms, and let him 
have a higher, better look at the tree. From that 
height the little puinted tree and the gifts and the 
glow of the lights awed him somewhat. He rested 
quietly against his grandmother’s shoulder with 
one arm about her neck and looked and looked and 
looked — quite his fill, one would say. Then he 
turned and looked at his grandmother gravely, 
doubtless to see what she was thinking of all this 
splendor; then he turned once more to the 
Christmas tree. This time, espying the Christmas 
angel, he crowed and leaped a little in his grand- 
mother’s arms, and spread out his fingers toward 
it. But his grandmother gathered his pleading, 
outspread little hand in her own, kissed it and said : 
“No! no! That is not a gift, my dearie!—that 
is the Christmas angel —- the Christmas angel.” 
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And, indeed, when the Christmas tree was 
stripped of its gifts, and when even the popcorn 
strings and the long chains of cranberries had 
been taken from it to put about the children’s 
necks, and the little cornucopias had all been 











plucked like so many flowers trom its branches, 
there still hung the Christmas angel, with its 





ftly Baby Dear 


By Samuel Abbott 


LEEP, little one, in thy tiny bed: 
A white star is hovering overhead: 
A bird flies west through the darkening day : 
Sleep, little one, while I kneel and pray — 
Mother of Jesus, may thy tear 
Never be mine for my baby dear. 


A spirit waits at the door of dream, 
With lips asmile and with eyes agleam, 
To lead thee into the woods that lie 
Beyond the gates of the evening sky. 
Mother of Jesus, roads are wide; 
Bring him back if he leave my side. 


Go. Fly with him where the bird has flown 
And see the field with the stars o’erstrown; 
And I will bide in my Land of Bliss 
To bring thee home with a morning kiss. 
Mother of Jesus, thou dost know 
Why it is that I love him so. 





heart was simple and she loved simple things. 

“Why, it is our old Christmas angel!” said 
the man. And he took it in his hands and looked 
at it wonderingly. 

““ Yes,” said the old lady, ‘‘it is the same one 
that we used to have in the old home long ago.” 

“It begins to seem like Christmas of the olden 
time,’? said the man. ‘Do you remember, 
Grandmother, how many of us there were! And all 
the little poor children besides ! What fun it was!” 

“Indeed I do!”” 

“And everything was just right. The gifts 
were simple, and the Christmas tree was small — 
but that never mattered in the least.”’ 

‘*No,”’ said the grandmother, ‘‘not in the least.” 

‘* Why is it so different now?” he said sadly. 
“Ts it because I am older?”’ 

‘* No, for lam far older than you. Itis because 
for so many years the Christmas angel has had 
no share in your Christmas,” she said simply. 

So the youngest son with his own hands put the 
Christmas angel at the top of the Christmas tree. 
And when the glad day was over he with his own 
hands took it down again, and put it away care- 
fully, and explained to the children—aloud, so 
that the Christmas angel might hear—that the 
Christmas angel should be kept safe and put 
away until another year; and that then it should 
again deck the Christmas tree. 

‘* Because, you see,’’ he explained —and here he 
allowed a part of the soft wrappings to remain 
loose a moment longer, so that this too might 
be overheard by the angel —‘‘ Because, you see, 
no Christmas tree is really a Christmas tree with- 
out a Christmas angel at the top.” 
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And always after that the Christmas angel was 











sweet, happy smile. None of the children asked 

to have it to play with, for they all knew that it 

was not a gift, and they all knew that, when the tree was 
at last taken down, the Christmas angel would be care- 
fully wrapped and put away for another Christmas. 
For though each year brought a new and a different 
Christmas, and though each Christmas brought a new 
and sometimes a taller tree, which was decked with new 
candles and blossomed in new gifts, yet the Christmas 
angel remained the same, and from year to year wore 
the same little gilt-trimmed skirt, held the same little 
gilt trumpet, wore the same sweet, happy smile, and 
said, no doubt, the same glad message over and over 
—I cannot guess how many times. 

So as the years went the children came to know and 
love the Christmas angel like an old friend. It was 
indeed like the very spirit of Christmas—like a. little 
good genius in the house. 

But by-and-by the years, though very gradually, 
brought many changes. The children outgrew their 


shoulders. ‘‘ The children are growing up. You can- 
not expect them to be children always.’ But the 
Christmas angel did not agree with this sentiment, and 
I think the grandmother did not either, but they neither 
of them said anything. 

After that I think the little angel may have felt quite 
apprehensive, and indeed with good cause. For though 
it was put away carefully as usual, to be brought out the 
next year, yet when Christmas came around there was 
no Christmas tree at all, mind you. The children had 
entirely outgrown such things by that time, I believe, or 
said they had. So.they had a very quiet Christmas 
indeed; and the Christmas angel had none at all, but 
was compelled to sleep away the whole of the glad day 
in the attic, with only the sound of a few scampering 
mice who were celebrating after their own fashion, and 
with never the sight of a single light, nor a cornucopia, 
nor a single smile of a happy child —not one. 


brought out at Christmastime, and the grand- 
son’s children and his children’s children never 
forgot the little wax figure with its flaxen hair, its trumpet 
and its little skirt bordered about with gilt. Though the 
gifts changed and were different from year to year, though 
the faces about the Christmas tree altered as time went on, 
though by-and-by the grandmother’s face was no longer 
to be seen there at all, though after a while the grand- 
son himself was grown to be an old man, bent with much 
thought and many honors, and though each year a new 
tree stood in place of the old one, yet the Christmas angel 
remained unchanged through the years, or became only 
a little dearer for being so well worn. On its face was 
the same happy, sweet smile, and its trumpet was still held 
as though some message had just been blown from it. 
What is that message? I do not know, my dears. 
Some say that it is ‘‘ Peace on earth,”’ others declare it 
is ‘‘Good will toward men” ; some will have it that it 
is ‘‘Except ye become as little children,” and others say 
that it is ‘‘ Christ is born.” 





Ju the Swing of the Christmas Cotillion 


How to Arrange One: the Favors to Give and the Figures to Dance 


HRISTMAS cotillion! Some people might think 
of this as a rather formidable affair, and might 
hesitate to give one. Yet a Christmas cotillion 
given in the right spirit is one of the most 
delightful and possible forms of entertainment. 
You need not consider whether you have 
room enough or money enough—these are 

matters that can usually be adjusted somehow ; but have 
you spirit, and love of fun and gayety and brightness? If 
you have so far outgrown your childhood that games and 
a bit of rollicking fun seem to you undignified, then do not, 
I beg of you, attempt to give a cotillion. But if you love a 
spirit of youth in everything ; if you love a wholesome, nor- 
mal, good time; and if you believe, as I do, that there is a 
great deal of beauty and love, even a good deal of religion, 
too, in being light-hearted and happy, and in doing what 
you can to make others light-hearted and_happy, then by 
all odds get up a cotillion, and let it be a Christmas one at 
that. Start early enough so that it will not be a burden, 
and keep to simple, inexpensive favors. The Christmas 
cotillion more than all others should be simple and inex- 
pensive and easily arranged. 
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A Few Suggestions for Favors 


At kinds of pretty favors may, of course, be bought now- 
adays at confectioners’ shops; but, after all, the most 
charming favors, especially for the Christmas cotillion, are 
those that have a little personal touch and are made at 
home. With cardboard, gilt and silver and colored paper, 
tissue-paper, ribbons and little bells, which can be had very 
inexpensively by the gross, you can do a great deal. 
Remember that of every kind of favors made there should 
be one for each guest. Rosettes, stars, crescents, shields, 
hearts, crowns, gilded numbers, tiny swords or any other 
pretty or gay devices are easy to make. A little ribbon 
shouid be attached to every favor, also a pin. * 

Besides such favors as these there may be all kinds 
of other pretty and inexpensive home-made articles and 
trinkets, such as little calendars, tiny sachets, bows of rib- 
bon, emeries, needlebooks, fans, paper dolls, penwipers, 
paper flowers, etc. 

It may be a homely fashion, but I like it, that. of having 
a few edible favors at a Christmas cotillion. Gingerbread 
dolls, cookies cut in odd shapes, animal crackers, tiny 
cornucopias filled with little candies, oranges decorated 
with strips of gay paper or pasted over with gilt stars, little 
individual fruitcakes wrapped in colored oil-paper and 
tied with ribbons, and small popcorn balls wrapped and 
hid in the same way and with a fortune or a prize of some 
sort stowed away in oil-paper in the centre of them — these all 
make delightful and very Christmassy favors, Small twigs 
of holly and mistletoe and sweet pine tied with gay ribbons 
also make very pretty favors, likewise fir cones gilded, and 
the old-fashioned ‘‘ clove apples’? —small apples of some 
sweet-smelling variety, stuck full of cloves. 
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To have a successful cotillion one should have a good 
leader who has tact and cleverness. He should make out 
a program of the figures to be danced and follow it care- 
fully, using a whistle or a Christmas horn to announce the 
beginning and end of each figure, and seeing to it that all 
the guests have a good time and are. called out about an 
equal number of times in the various, figures. It is a good 
plan to dance the simpler figures first, saving the more 
difficult ones until the last. 

Do not make the mistake of having too many couples. 
Yet remember, too, that only rarely in a cotillion are all the 
guests dancing at one time—usually there are not more 
than six or eight couples on the floor at once; so, though 
your house may not be large enough for a regular ball, it 
may still be large enough for a cotillion. 

Tonce went to a cotillion at a house where the parlors 
were not large enough to accommodate comfortably the 
sixteen couples invited, so the cotillion was danced in the 
attic, which was a rafter room stretching all across the top 
of the house. Boxes and trunks were cleared away or 
covered up in corners. The rafters and walls were hung 
with Christmas ground-cedar made into yards and yards of 
cedar rope, and these were gay with strings of cranberries 
and popcorn. _At one end of the room was a big Christin 
tree, [ think I never attended a prettier or more success- 
ful cotillion. . : i 

The cotillion, if it is given in a large room, usually begins 
with a waltz in which all the couples join, each lady danc- 
ing with the one who has been chosen as her partner for 
the evening. If one wishes only to use_a few figures this 
general waltz may be used after each figure. The music 
should be varied, waltzes, polkas and two-steps being used. 
The following are some of the most popular and simple 
cotillion figures. I have separated them into three classes : 
the first, figures of ‘‘ Chance’; next, figures of ** Choice, 
and third, figures of “ Skill.”” These should be alternated 


in such a way as to give variety. 





Here are Some Figures of Chance 


HE leader selects four girls and four men. The girls 
stand at corners of an open square, the men and the 
leader in a chain dance, weaving in and out. The girls 
close their eyes and put out their hands, each girl dancing 
with the man her hand touches. The man who is left goes 
and gets four more girls and four more men and the figure 
is repeated. 7 * . 
The old game ‘‘ Going to Jerusalem ”’ makes a charming 
figure, men and women being placed alternately in a chain. 
When the music stops the girls who have found seats dance 
with the partners they choose in the figure, but the man or 
girl left without a chair, aided by the leader, chooses the 
next couple to repeat the figure. 
Girls and men are each allowed to choose a flag froma flag 
basket. Those holding corresponding flags dance together. 
Two baskets of paper flowers or real flowers are passed 
about, one to the women and one to the men. Those 
holding corresponding flowers dance. . 
Four men are blindfolded and given favors. Eight girls 
are led out to play blind man’s buff with them within 
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a limited space. The men give their favors to the girls 
whom they catch and dance with them, The other four 
girls are then blindfolded and eight men are selected and 
the figure is repeated. 

Miniature cardboard vegetables are given to eight men. 
From a caldron in the centre of the room eight women 
each spear with forks and bring outa vegetable. Each then 
dances with the man who holds the corresponding vege- 
table. 

Little cardboard clock-faces with hands painted pointing 
in each case to a different hour are given to twelve men. 
The leader asks twelve women at what hour they prefer to 
dance. Each woman chooses an hour. The man whose 
clock-face tells that hour claims the woman for a dance. 


Five girls throw balls into the air, and ten men try to 
catch them. The five who catch them claim the girls for 
a dance; the other five toss the five balls, ten women try- 
ing to catch them, and the figure is repeated. 


Figures of Choice Usually Require Favors 


IGURES of ‘‘ Choice”’ should, for the most part, be favor 

figures ; the girls or men being given favors to present 
to those they choose to dance with. One of the prettiest 
and most rollicking figures for a cotillion is that commonly 
known as the ‘‘ Butterfly.”?. Four men dance with girls they 
choose. They suddenly leave them and select other part- 
ners; the girls who are left in turn hurry to select other 
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“Five Girls Throw Balls into the Air, and Ten Men Try to Catch Them” 


Two bowls of fruit are passed about to four girls and five 
men. In the bowl passed to the men is one odd or extra 
fruit. Those choosing corresponding fruits dance, while 
the one who has chosen the odd one must dance alone and 
eat the fruit. 

Animal crackers are given to women and men; those 
holding similar ones dance together. Many variations 
of this figure can be used—the duplicates being rosettes, 
bows, paper chains, masks, crowns, crescents, stars, circles 
and hearts in different colors. A pretty variation is to 
have two large paper sunflowers, each petal having a 
number. These are passed to girls and men, and those 
holding corresponding numbers dance together. 

Baking-powder boxes prettily decorated and connected 
by strings may be used in the ‘‘ Tangled Telephone”’ figure. 
Four men and four women each choose a box. The strings 
are then untwined and those holding the same telephone 
dance together. 


partners, and the figure continues until all the couples of 
the cotillion are dancing. 

Four men who have drawn over their heads grocery 
bags on which are printed the names of different preserves 
—peach, plum, gooseberry, etc.— or of different candies — 
caramel, marshmallow, chocolate creams, etc., are led 
into the room ; the leader selects four women, who choose 
their favorite preserves or candy, and the figure is repeated. 

In a comical figure much used a girl is given a broom, 
a lantern and a parasol. From four men whom the girl 
chooses she selects one as a partner and gives the broom 
to one, the lantern to another, and the parasol to the 
third. She then dances with her partner. The man with 
the lantern must follow closely with the lantern to light 
their way. The one with the parasol follows, trying to 
keep the raised parasol over the pair, and the one with a 
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bout Christmas 


Huuperstitions that Folks Have 


Some of the Queer Beliefs in Different Countries: 


HRISTMAS would not be Christmas without 
its legends and its time-hallowed customs — 
and, | was about to add, its superstitiot 

$s no jonger true for the great 

& majority of us. We cling devotedly to our 

endearing legends and customs, but the 
bonny superstitions of Christmastime are fast 
fading away in the sunset of the world’s illusions. 

Indeed, the modern, progressive world is forgetting all 

about them. It is only when we peep into the earth's 

nooks and corners that have not yet been swept of their 
cobwebs of folklore and primitive faiths that we_ find 

these quaint beliefs in the supernatural still forming a 

part of the Christmas celebration. 

But however remote they may seem at first thought, 
we need but turn aside from the highways of the 
Christmas season to find these superstitions thriving in 
simple faith among our neighbors and fellow-beings, and 
lending to this merry tide a mysterious and fairylike 
romance which makes us almost sorry that we have not 
retained our hold upon them along with our sainted 
Santa Claus and mythful mistletoe. They are not con- 
fined to any one race nor to any one locality. Wherever 
we go, whether it be along the byways of our own 
domain or those of foreign lands, we encounter these 
innocent Christmas superstitions holding sway among 
good and lowly folk. 

















The Cocks Crowing for Christmas 


OST common and most familiar are those relating to 
the behavior of the animals at Christmastime. _Per- 
haps the oldest among them is the still-popular belief 
that the chickens know when Christmas is coming, and 
that at this season of the year the cock may be heard 
crowing in the middle of the night. It is said he is 
crowing for Christmas, and that his object in so doing 
is to frighten off evil spirits. Those who are familiar 
with the play of ‘‘ Hamlet”? will recall that Shakespeare 
refers to this ancient superstition, when Marcellus says 
to his companions upon the disappearance of the ghost: 
“It faded on the crowing of the cock. 
Some say that ever ’gainst that season comes 
Wherein our Savior’s birth is celebrated, 
The bird of dawning singeth all night long; 
And then, they say, no spirit can walk abroad, 
The nights are wholesome; then no planets strike, 
So hallow’d and so gracious is the time.” 


And to this day this ancient belief, in various forms, 
has many faithful adherents. Among our own Southern 
darkies it is believed that the cocks crow every night at 
a certain hour for three weeks before Christmas, ‘* ’cause 


de chickens certainly know dat Christmas am a-comin’. 


The Bees Singing at Midnight 


LOSELY akin to this superstition is one that still 
prevails in certain parts of rural England. This is 
the belief that if on Christmas Eve any one cautiously 
approaches a hive of bees in the stillness of the night he 
will hear the bees singing. They know that the joyous 
festival is at hand and, awaking from their winter slum- 
ber, they join with mankind in celebration of this holy 
anniversary. And on the stroke of midnight the attentive 
listener will hear their subdued humming resolve itself 
into the melodious singing of the hundredth Psalm: 








“*Make a joyful noise unto the Lord, all ye lands. 
“Serve the Lord with gladness; come before His presence 
with a song.” 


Animals Kneeling in Adoration 


HE belief that animals are inspired with a knowledge 

of the advent of Christmas and are given the power 
of expressing adoration at midnight is very widespread. 
In many places it is believed that the sheep at this hour 
awake and go in procession, in commemoration of the 
visit of the angels to the shepherds on the hills of 
Bethlehem. The cattle, too, are said to celebrate the 
birth of the Savior by kneeling in their stalls. 

It is commonly believed among the peasants of Europe 
that this actually takes place on Christmas night, but it 
is a sight seldom witnessed by human eyes, owing to 
the condition that only those who are free from sin are 
permitted to behold the miracle. 

This superstition early found its way to America, and 
in modified form still lingers among some of the Indians. 
Howison, in his ‘t Sketches of Upper Canada,” relates 
that one moonlight Christmas Eve he was surprised to 
sce an Indian creeping cautiously through the woods. 
When asked what he was doing he replied: ‘' Me watch 
to see the deer kneel. Christmas night all the deer 
kneel and look up to Great Spirit.” 











Animals Gifted with Speech 


N THE German Alps there is a superstition that the 

cattle not only kneel in their stalls on Christmas night, 
but that they are also gifted with the faculty of speech at 
this time. tis regarded asa sin, however, for any one to 
listen to them. Only on penalty of speedy death may any 
one venture to hear the words spoken by the animals. 
As a warning to those who might be inclined to allow 
curiosity to override their good sense, it is related that 
many years ago a farmer’s servant hid in the stable on 
Christmas Eve to hear what the horses and cows would 
say when the clock struck twelve. Exactly at midnight 
one of the horses lifted up his head and spoke, saying in 
a distinct voice, ‘* We shall have hard work to do a week 
from today.’’ ‘‘ Yes,” answered one of the cows; ‘‘the 
farmer's servant is heavy.” ‘‘ And the way to the church- 
yard is long and steep,’”? remarked another horse. Then 
silence fell again, and the servant, quaking with mortal 
fright, fled to the house, and dying a few days later was 
hauled to the churchyard by the two horses on the day 
they had prophesied. 














The “Human Wolves” in Norway 


JEN more tragic than this, and, strangely enough, 
having about it no element of sacredness, is the old 
and one-time popular superstition still to be found in 
certain parts of Norway. This is the belief that on 
Christmas night men may change themselves into wolves. 
Those who take advantage of this uncanny opportunity 
become the most savage sort of beasts, and, forming 
themselves into packs, rage against their fellow-mortals 
and do more harm than the wildest of natural wolves. 
‘They attack houses and, breaking down the doors, get 
into the cellars and wantonly destroy the winter pro- 
visions, besides drinking up all the wine and beer they 
can discov 
Only by special prayers can a house be insured against 
a visitation from these werewolves ; and so farreaching 
is their power for evil that if any one during the follow- 
ing month should chance to come upon the spot where 
the transformation of these creatures took place he will 
die within the year. 








Holy Straw and Bread 


UT if the Norse folks have this unhappy superstition 
associated with the joyous Christmastime, they have 
also one of a different character, peculiar to themselves, 
which is truly in keeping with this hallowed season. In 
Sweden, particularly, it is customary for the peasants to 
scatter straw about their houses and their churches dur- 
ing the Christmas holidays. This is done in commemo- 
ration of the circumstance that the Christ-Child was laid 
upon a bed of straw at His birth. The straw thus used 
on these holy days is supposed to become possessed of 
miraculous properties and is carefully gathered up by 
cach household at the close of the holiday season. If 
given to the cattle when they are first sent out to pasture 
in the spring this holy straw is believed to insure them 
against sickness ; and if it is desired to have the field or 
garden yield abundantly during the coming year it is only 
necessary to scatter some of this straw upon the ground 
at planting-time. 

In Denmark a similar superstition obtains with refer- 
ence to bread baked on Christmas Day. If this bread is 
kept until the spring and then crumbled and mixed with 
seed it will make the harvest abundant. Eaten by men 
and animals it both cures and prevents disease. 

The peasants of Lombardy believe that bread baked 
on Christmas Day and kept untouched for a month is a 
charm against serpent bites, while in Germany it is 
believed that if the crumbs of this holy bread fall upon 
the earth they spring up as little plants bearing a starlike 
flower and p sing miraculous healing powers. 

Closely allied to these beliefs is another German super- 
stition, that barley left out in the open air on Christmas 
night and moistened with the dew becomes imbued with 
special curative virtues, and if planted will produce in 
extraordinary abundance. 

In Austria and certain parts of Germany it is believed 
that the Virgin and the Christ-Child pass through the 
villages on Christmas night while the people are asleep. 
In many of the houses the tables are spread and the lights 
left burning during the entire night, in order that the 
holy wanderers may find rest and refreshment. In other 
homes the candles are placed in the windows, so as to 
illumine the otherwise darkened streets, in order that the 
Christ-Child may not stumble, and that by this token He 
may know of the love that abides for Him in these lowly 
dwellings. ; 

The belief that Christ comes again as a little child and 
that other Biblical events are repeated at Christmastime 
is not uncommon. In Poland there is a popularly ac- 
cepted belief that on Christmas night the scene of Jacob’s 
ladder is reénacted, the angels descending to earth and 
scattering abroad the influence of peace and good will. 














Subterranean Christmas Bells 


N SEVERAL countries there is a superstition that if 

one goes to a certain valley in the early morning of 
Christmas Day and puts his ear to the ground he will 
hear the ringing of church bells deep down in the earth. 
The valley is supposed to have been caused by a great 
earthquake that occurred many centuries ago and which 
swallowed up a whole village one Christmas morning 
while the bells were ringing, and ever since then these 
bells can be heard on the anniversary of that day. 

In England this mysterious valley is in Nottingham- 
shire. Fora great many years it was the custom for the 
people to assemble in this valley on Christmas morning 
and listen reverently to the muffled chimes of the buried 
church. Even now, though this ancient custom is no 
longer observed, the old men and women will tell the 
young folks that if they go to the valley and put their 
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ears close to the ground they will hear the Christmas 
bells ringing as in olden times. 

This superstition suggests one that is peculiar to the 
Tyrolese peasants, who listen at the bake-ovens on 
Christmas Eve. If they hear music it signifies an early 
wedding ; but if the ringing of bells is heard it forebodes 
the speedy death of the listener. 
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The Foretelling of Events 


THe superstition on the part of the Tyrolese peasants 
is but one of many that relate to the foretelling of 
events at Christmastime. In certain parts of Swabia it 
is customary on Christmas Eve for the young women to 
draw sticks from the woodpile. As the stick is, so will 
be the man who is to marry the maiden. If it is long he 
will be tall ; if it is thick he will be stout ; if crooked he 
will be deformed, and so on. In order to determine 
also what his trade or profession will be the interested 
maid pours molten lead into a bucket of water, and the 
shapes thus produced furnish the desired clew. If the 
hardening metal resembles a boot the future husband 
will be a cobbler; ifa hammer, a carpenter; and if a rod, 
a schoolmaster. And to ascertain which of the maidens 
will be the first to marry during the coming year the 
party forms a circle around a blindfolded goose, and the 
one whom the goose first approaches is the lucky 
damsel. 

That the events of the coming year can be prognosti- 
cated at Christmas is a very old and very widespread 
belief. There are many who hold that the day of the 
week on which Christmas falls determines the kind of a 
year we are to have in respect to harvests and weather 
and conditions generally. Other superstitions of a like 
character are based upon the phases of the moon and the 
state of the weather on Christmas Day. In an old book, 
intended to enlighten the public on various matters, 
and written in all seriousness, we read : 

‘* When Christmas Day cometh while the moon wax- 
eth it shall be a good year, and the nearer it cometh to 
the new moon the better shall that year be. If it cometh 
when the moon decreaseth it shall be a hard year, and 
the nearer the latter end thereof it cometh the worse and 
harder shall the year be. When on Christmas night it is 
very fair and clear weather, and it is without rain and 
wind, then it is taken that in this year will be plenty of 
wine and fruit. But if the contrariwise—foul weather 
and windy —so shall it be very scant of wine and fruit. 
But if the wind arise at the rise of the sun, then it 
betokeneth great dearth among beasts and cattle this 
year. But if the wind arise at the going down of the 
sun, then it signifieth death to come among kings and 
other great lords.’’ 


The Planting of Saint Barbara’s Grain 


Aut custom associated with the superstition 
relative to the foretelling of the coming harvest is 
to be found among the good people of Southern France. 
There, on Saint Barbara’s Day, the fourth of December, 
every devout housewife fills two plates with grains of 
wheat and pours enough water upon them to cause them 
to float. She then places them in the warm ashes of 
the fireplace or on a sunny window-ledge. This is called 
the planting of the blessed Saint Barbara’s grain. The 
water and the warmth cause the wheat to sprout by 
Christmastime, and the anxious watchers are then able 
to tell what the harvest of the ensuing year will be; for 
as Saint Barbara’s grain grows well or ill, so will the 
harvest be good or bad. And in symbolization of the 
life that has come into the world these plates with their 
tiny sprouts of green are placed in the centre of the table 
on Christmas Day when the festal meal is served. 





The Original Halcyon Days were at Christmastime 


HE days at Christmastime are the original ‘‘ Halcyon 

Days.’’ They were so called because the halcyon, 
an ancient name for the kingfisher, was fabled to build 
its nest upon the waters at this season of the year. It 
was popularly believed that this bird, through the influ- 
ence of the holy season, had the power of charming the 
winds and waves, so that the weather was then calm and 
peaceful and enabled the halcyon to lay its eggs within 
its floating nest and brood upon them in pertect safety. 

In olden days the faith of men declared that all Nature 
testified in various ways to a recognition of the great 
event commemorated in the celebration of Christmas. 
The winds and seas, as well as the animals and the 
plants and all other living things, gave evidence of an 
innate knowledge of the advent of this glorious anniver- 
sary and became imbued with the prevailing spirit of 
joy and peace and adoration. 

Tradition says that at the moment of Christ’s birth 
a universal peace reigned throughout the earth and 
heavens; that a profound silence rested upon the world; 
that the birds stopped in their flight, the cattle ceased to 
feed, and men became motionless with sudden awe in 
the midst of their labors, and that the stars glittered with 
added lustre, and the sun twice bounded for joy. 

From this tradition came the superstitions of the 
Middle Ages relating to the miraculous phenomena sup- 
posed to occur each year at Christmastime, and many of 
which, surviving through the centuries, still find devout 
acceptance among lowly followers of Christ. 

Whatever may be our attitude toward these Christmas- 
born legends and superstitions, we know that there comes 
upon the world at this jubilant season a spirit of peace 
and of good will, a spirit of poesy and of romance, 
unknown and unfelt at any other time, and which lends 
a reasonableness and a glamour to these enduring super- 
stitions which we are loth to disturb by any reference 
to logic or science. For these are the Halcyon Days, 
and all that is, is good ; and our hearts become as those 
of little children, unquestioning the joy and the faith 
inspired by this holiest of-all seasons. 














A Christmas Penture 


A Story of the Days of Washington at Valley Forge 


HIS is a story of a boy and two other boys. 
Tom Markham was fifteen and over, and was 
careful when asked his age to say he was in 
his sixteenth year. His brothers were two 
years younger. When Harry was asked how 
old he was he said he was as old as Bill, and 
when any one inquired his age of Bill he 
replied that he was as old as Harry. his was because 
being twins they got somehow mixed up when they were 
born, and no one knew which was ten minutes the older. 
Between themselves the twins considered the matter of 
Precedence based on age as important, and now and then 
endeavored to adjust matters by wager of battle. It was 
settled at last by the elder brother, Tom, who decided that 
they should be elder year about. Thus, in 1777 Bill was 
the older, and was sadly regarding the lapse into youth 
which was about to come to him in 1778, when Harry 
would be in turn the senior. 
While Tom, who was to be sixteen in February, looked 
older, his brothers appeared younger than their years and 








“The Drifts Became 
Heavier. There 
Were No Marks of 
Recent Travel” 





v A look of childlike 
innocence was part of the protective capital the twins 


were two saucy, clever, reckless lads. 


invested in mischief. They fought one another, made 
common cause against the world, and had, as concerned 
Tom, a certain amount of respect founded on physical 
conditions. 

At the close of this year 1777 Sir William Howe held 
the city of Penn with some eighteen thousand men. 
Twenty miles away George Washington waited in his lines 
at Valley Forge with three or four thousand half-starved 
soldiers. 

Between the two armies Nature had established a nearly 
neutral ground, for on it lay the deepest snow the land had 
known for many a year. It was both foe and friend to the 
little Continental force, which starvation and cold were 
daily tempting to desertion, and disease in many forms 
recruiting for the army of the dead. 

Ea 

_ The well-fed British regulars in and near the city found 
in the snow an obstacle which forbade Sir William Howe 
to move, discouraged enterprise and gave excuses for 
inertness, since no General at that time ventured to think 
of a winter campaign, until in ’78 the Virginia General read 
his enemy a novel lesson in the art of war. 

_ The land between the city and Valley Forge on both 
sides of the Schuylkill was in ’77 a fertile country of large 
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farms, to which narrow wood roads led from the main high- 
ways. On to this region of winter scouting or foraging 
parties of both armies ventured at times, and from it in 
good weather the farmers, despite the efforts of our scant 
cavalry, took supplies to the snow-beleaguered city, and 
sometimes, if Tories, information of value. 

In the best houses of the city there were quartered, 
to the disgust of the Whig dames, a great number of 
officers. They were to be fed without charge and were 
unpleasant or not personally disagreeable, as chanced to 
be the case. 

Mrs. Markham’s ample house on Third Street, near 
Spruce, had its share of boarders thus comfortably billeted, 
to the satisfaction of her Tory neighbors who were not 
thus burdened or who gladly entertained officers of 
distinction. 

The owner of the house, Colonel Markham, of the 
Continental line, lay a prisoner in New York, when on 
Christmas Eve, in this year of 1777, Mrs. Markham and her 
three unwelcome guests sat down to supper. 


Tom, the elder son, stood at the window watching the 
big white snowflakes flitting across the black squares of 
the night-darkened panes. 

‘©Come, my son,’’ said Mrs. Markham, and he took the 
vacant seat, his mind on the joys to which the weather was 
contributing in the way of coasting, skating and snowball 
wars. This terrible winter was one thing to Sir William 
Howe, another to George Washington, and a quite delight- 
ful other to Tom Markham. 

**T suppose, Tom,”’ said the mother, as he took his seat, 
“‘this sort of Christmas weather is much to your liking.” 

“* Why, any fellow would like it, Mother.”’ 

‘There is everything in the point of view,” she returned, 
smiling. ‘‘I have no recollection of a winter like this.’’ 

In truth, the weather was keeping Christmas with a 
bountiful gift of fresh snow to the earth which was already 
heavily burdened. Within the house a cheerful wood fire 
blazed on the hearth. Two branched silver candelabra 
lighted the table, and the furniture and portraits and round 
mirrors all told of ease and luxury. 

‘*T have to thank you for the turkey, Captain Verney,”’ 
said Mrs. Markham. ‘‘ My supplies are running low and 
soon you will be no better fed than the Continentals.” 

“* Rebels! madam,” said Colonel Grimstone, a rough, 
red-faced soldier, who had risen from the ranks. ‘‘ I think 


we shall have to be fed and well fed, too. I have asked 
five officers to dine here next week, on New Year’s Day.” 

Tom looked straight at the fat Colonel and wished he 
were himself a man. 

“* By that time,” said Mrs. Markham, ‘‘ you will have little 
else than pork and potatoes, and Heaven knows what else.”’ 

“Oh, you will find us enough. All you rebel ladies tell 
the same story. A bit tough, this mutton.”’ 

“Then, sir, it is like your manners — hard to digest.” 

gr 

For the first time she broke into angry reply, what with 
care and anxiety being on the verge where open wrath is 
the only escape from the shame of tears. To her surprise 
the Colonel made no rejoinder. The younger officer at his 
side caught his eye as he was about to make some insolent 
reply. Captain the Honorable John Verney, a_ baron 
some day if spared by war, was a person whom the Colonel 
did not care to offend, and who, as Mrs. Markham spoke, 
said, ‘‘ You had better get another billet, Grimstone.”” 















The Colonel held his tongue, knowing very well that few 
officers were as well cared for as Mrs. Markham’s guests. 

Verney, a gentleman of the best, smiled at her and 
nodded. He meant, as often before, to set her at ease as 
to her difficulty in suiting the Colonel. The third guest, a 
Hessian officer, Count Von Einstein, turned the talk aside 
as he said, in fair English, ‘‘ The letter you gave me for 
your husband in New York I was able to forward, but I 
had first to read it. Else it could not have gone.” 

“Of course,’ returned Mrs. Markham, coloring. 
there any chance of exchange of prisoners?” 

“*T fear not,’’ said Verney, ‘‘unless the Colonials should 
capture the Count or Colonel Grimstone.”’ 

‘There isn’t much chance of that, Mother, 
Tom. ‘‘ They like town too well.” 

‘“*Hush!’’ she said. The lad, amid the stress of war, 
the talk at table and his mother’s anxiety, had become 
thoughtful beyond his years. 
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whispered 
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“What a terrible night!’’ said Mrs. Markham, as the 
wind roared around the house and the casements rattled. 
Her mind was on the camp at Valley Forge, whence 
came, from the Quaker farmers, now and then, tales of 
starvation, misery and desertion very encouraging to Sir 
William Howe, who felt that there was.small need to assist 
the weather in fighting his battles. 
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Some such thought was in the mind of the Colonel. 
“* The rebels must be enjoying it.” 

“*There are two sides to that question, 
Verney. 

** How two, sir?’’? asked Grimstone. 

‘*Oh, we cannot move,”’ said the Count. ‘‘ Not even 
the great Frederick ever made a campaign in winter.” 

“* Who wants tomove? I donot,”’ growled the Colonel. 

“T would try it, if I were Sir William,”’ said Verney. 

“And how?” asked the Colonel. 

“*Well, this way.’’ He rose, and taking a sheet of 
paper from a desk near by sat down again and rapidly 
drew the course of the river Schuylkill. ‘* This way. 
March five thousand men up each side of the river, 
cross on the ice from this side, and attack on both sides 
at once.”’ 

The Count looked up. 
Montresor is urging Sir Willizm todo. He hesitates —— 

“* But the snow,” said the Colonel. 

“* He won't try it,’’ said Verney. 

“*No, thank Heaven,” said the Colonel, and the 
sketch was cast aside. 
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Supper was over, the table cleared, and the men sat 
talking together. At this time broke in the twins, 
beating off the snow and pounding with their cold feet 
on the floor, 

“*T have a sword,” and ‘‘I have a drum,’ 
twins. 

“*Goodness, you little rebels! 
Verney. 

“ And I,”’ cried the Count. 

“© You are late, boys,”’ said Mrs. Markham. 

“* Aunt Mary kept us.”” 

“* Did you put away the lantern?” 

‘*No, Mother,”’ said Bill. 

““Why not? I told you to be careful of it. What 
mischief have you been up to? I shall be easier when 
the holidays are over and the schoolmaster is ‘busy with 
his ferrule.’”” 

The twins looked at each other and were silent. 

.‘*Come,”’ said Verney, ‘‘ out with it, boys.” 

““ You're the oldest, Harry,” said Bill. 

“Out with it, Gemini,’’ said Verney. 

Harry was silent, and it was Bill who replied. 

‘“Well, Sambo—that’s Aunt Mary’s man, sir—he 
wouldn’t let us carry the lantern.” 

Verney, the sympathetic lover of all their mischief, 
asked, ‘* What then, Bill?” 

“We kicked his shins and he dropped the lantern, 
and a soldier came along and he said we had no lantern 
and he must take Sambo to the guard-house.”’ 

Verney, much amused, said: ‘‘ You young rebels are 
always in mischief. The orders of Mr. Galloway are 
that every one after dark must carry a lantern.” 

“* Well, we wanted to.” 

‘What did Sambo say?” 

“He ran away when the soldier said he had no light. 
Then we ran, too, like everything.” 

“‘And was that all?”? The twins hesitated. 
don’t be afraid,” cried Verney. ‘‘ What next?” 

“*We hurrahed for Washington and snowballed him.” 

‘*What, Washington?” 

“No, sir, the soldier; and he ran after us, and we ran 
down Willings Alley and got over the wall and then 
over our own wall, and that man he is asking questions 
of Mr. Willings’s cook.”’ 

Tom grinned approval, the Count looked serious and 
Verney laughed, while the Colonel said, ‘‘ I have a mind 
to spank both of you.”’ 

Mrs. Markham turned on him. ‘‘I can attend to 
these ceremonies myself, sir’? —a fact of which the twins 
were well aware. 

The Colonel made no reply, but Verney said: ‘‘In the 
interest of patriotism, madam, you cannot possibly 
court-martial them.” 

“* And it is Christmas Eve, Mother,’ said Tom. 

“*Well, it is largely your fault, Mr. Verney. 
spoil them too much.”’ 

“*T shall reform, madam. We shall reform, Gemini.” 

‘To bed with you,” she said. 

“* Couldn’t we sit up a little?”’ said Verney. 

“* Please, madam,”’ urged the Count. 

“*Then half an hour. Come to the fire. Lie down 
on the rug, boys. Why, your hands are half-frozen.”” 
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The Count and Verney drew to the hearth and the 
Colonel sat at the table. He was quite outside of the 
group around the fire. 

“You have been so good,” said Verney, ‘‘ that I 
shall have some little presents for you tomorrow.”’ 
The twins wished to hear of them. ‘‘ No,’ he said, 
“‘you must wait."". But in the morning he and the 
Colonel had to go out to inspect the works Major 
Montresor had thrown up at Chestnut Hill. They 
would use their own horses and Mrs. Markham’s sleigh, 
and would their mother let the boys go? ‘‘ They are so 
good,” said Verney. 

‘*Oh, do, Mother!” cried the twins. 

The Colonel at the table growled that children were 
in the way, nuisances, but Verney took his assent for 
granted and somewhat reluctantly the mother yielded, 
her friend Verney promising to take care of them. 
Tom liked very well this chance to see the soldiers, but 
showed the growing boy’s usual appearance of being 
unenthusiastic. Moreover, he hated the Colonel as 
much as he liked Verney. Assured of the frolic, the 
twins frankly opened the question of Christmas presents 
with their friendly German, Mrs. Markham protesting 
in vain. 

The Count laughed. 
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“ Gute himmel, children. I have 
no presents. Ask the Colonel; he might dream you 
each a pony.”’ The Colonel was sound asleep. 

“* It’s no use,’’ said Harry. 

“Not even if he was awake,” said Bill. 
haven’t got any presents tell us a story.” 

This he had done many times, liking the lads, and now 
at this Christmas season thinking of his distant home 
and his wife and children. 

‘‘Come, come, Count,”’ said Verney ; ‘‘I like stories.”” 

The Count sat still, reflecting. 

‘* He’s getting ready,” said Harry. 

“*It shall be a Christmas story, boys.” 
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“* By all means,”’ said Verney, seeing as he spoke the 
old Devonshire hall, the holly and the mistletoe, and 
hearing the merriment that seemed to sail to him on 
fairy ships over three thousand miles of sea. They 
would drink his health that night. 

He was recalled to se ot his alien surroundings as 
the Count said: ‘‘This is a story, boys, my father used 
to tell when I was a little fellow, but it was never told 
except on Christmas Eve, when we sat in the great hall 
of my own home.” 

‘* What made you come away to fight us?””. This was 
Bill’s contribution. Harry punched him hard to empha- 
size his wish that there should be no interruptions. 

Mrs. Markham did not, as usual, reprove the twin 
whose ingenious capacity to unite impertinence and 
curiosity was in great need of check. She merely looked 
up at the Hessian gentleman, who gravely made reply 
to Bill: ‘‘I am a soldier and go where I am ordered, even 
though it take me to death.” 

The twins discussed this later, but Tom was old 
enough to note the suddenly-serious look of the officer 
as Mrs. Markham, who knew his history, said: ‘‘Be 
quiet, boys. I want to hear the story, even if you do 
not.”’ 

‘* But we do,” cried the twins. 

‘“*When I tell this story I think of the great hall of 
the castle, with no light but what the big logs gave, and 
how it flashed red on the armor and on the lances and 
swords on the walls.’’ 

“Why must there be no lights?’’ asked Harry. 

“ Because we think in Hesse that at midnight when 
the blessed day is just born the Christ comes to the door 
and blesses the home. As He is the light of the world 
there must be no other light but the fire for warmth, 
like the comforting of His love for all, all of us. But 
now I must not be interrupted.” 

“* Tf Bill does it again,’’ said the other twin, ‘‘ 1 will 
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“*Just you try,’’ returned Bill. 

“1 shall thrash you both,” said Tom. 

““You can’t!” 

On this the mother said they should all three go to 
bed if they spoke a word in the next half-hour. Upon 
this there was silence and only the occasional interchange 
of such warlike signals as are well known to boys. 
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The Count went on, the three lads now eagerly 
attentive, while Verney sat by giving at need a faint 
whistle to check or lower the fine snoring of the Colonel. 

‘*Once upon a time in old days there was a King, and 
the time it was once upon was Christmas Eve. Then, 
as was the custom, Rathumus, the maker of stories for 
the King, came to him and said, ‘Come with me that 
under the stars I tell you the Christmas tale.’ The King 
went with him into the garden, 

‘*« This,’ said the teller of tales, ‘O King, is the night 
of all nights that brings to men wise counsel for their 
own birthdays, when Kings who are merciful set free 
many who are in prison for debt. 

“«* But now in this kingdom on the birthday of the 
Christ, the King of Kings, a hundred couriers sit on 
their horses at the gate waiting for a message of pardon 
and release to all who are in prisons for wrongdoing or 
for having displeased my lord the King. This is the 
law of the land. But if the King in his wrath has one 
he cannot set free, then none are released, and the 
couriers ride sad to the homes of those who bide in 
sorrow.’ 

“On this the maker of stories went away and the 
King stayed alone in the garden. It was very quiet and 
the stars watched him to see what would come, for now 
it was near to midnight, and over all the land many who 
knew of the custom stood at their doors longing to see 
the white-robed couriers come with news of pardon on 
that Christmas Day. 

“Now there is always for every man some woman of 
whom he is afraid. It was not the Queen, because she 
was dead, but it was the King’s daughter who wanted 
to marry a brave young Prince, and was angry because 
the King saw no way to prevent it except to keep him 
shut up in a high tower. The stars all felt sorry when 
the King cried out, ‘ Never will I let him out — never!’ 

‘“ Then a little wind sobbed through the trees and was 
still and the nightingales ceased to sing. There was a 
great quietness. Then the King sat down on a seat and 
was angry with the custom and with himself, and shut 
his eyes and thought, for now he must decide, and if he 
would not set free the Prince there would be no Christ- 
mas prayers for him in all the wide land. But no, he 
would not. 

‘“Of a sudden he heard a voice say softly: ‘If, O 
King, you move you will surely die. Listen!’ Then 
he looked and saw in the darkness a white figure with 
great white wings and was afraid, as he heard: ‘O 
King, around the throne of God a million courier angels 
are waiting in prayer. And at the noon of night the 
Christ will speak, and they will fly to set loose from 
chains of sin those who have this year offended a greater 
King than you. Hark, the clock strikes! They are 
on their way to open for you and many the prison 
doors of cruelty and wrongdoing.’ Then the angel 
was gone and the nightingales sang again, while the 
King went to the gate and cried to the couriers, ‘Go, 
with my pardon.” 

‘Then in the palace the Princess said to her ladies: 
“Quick, take off my swan wings and never tell, or none 
of you shall ever be married.’ 

“ Very soon came the King, and said, ‘ I have seen an 
angel!’ 

“And so the Prince was set free and married that clever 
Princess and was ever after good and happy.” 
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“*What a pretty tale!’’ said Mrs. Markham; ‘‘ and 
now to bed, to bed, boys.’’ 

“Thank you, sir,’’ said Tom. _ Bill was silent. 

‘‘ Then it wasn’t a real angel,’’ said Harry. 

“Yes, it was,” laughed Verney. ‘* Tt was a woman,” 
On this Harry, who had the gift of imagination, got u 
and kissed his mother, who, comprehending him, smiled. 

Just as they were going noisily to bed a servant came 
in and said an orderly was without. He gavea paper to 
Verney, who wakened the Colonel and gave him a letter. 
He rubbed his eyes and looked at it. ‘‘I hoped they 








had forgotten. Here are orders to inspect the lines 
tomorrow on Mount Airy and Chestnut Hill.” 

“And here,’’ said Verney, ‘is Montresor’s map of 
the forts in and about the city. He promised me to 
send it as a guide to the outlying works.”’ 

The twins having gone Tom lingered unnoticed. 

‘“‘Let me see that map,” said the Colonel. 
spread it on the table and began to consider it. 

‘* May I look ?”’ asked Tom, as usual, curious. 

“Certainly,” said Verney. ‘1 will explain it to you. 
See, here are bastions and these dots the cannon. Here 
is the téte du pont, a work to defend the upper ferry.” 

“It is rather droll to me,’’ said Count Einstein. 
“Eighteen thousand men ought to be bastions enough.” 

‘Not for Sir William,” laughed Verney. 

“It is Montresor’s own copy,’’ said Grimstone. 
is signed.’’ 

“‘T should be pretty careful of it,’? said the Count, a 
brave and well-trained soldier. This readiness to ex- 
plain the plans to Mrs. Markham and her interested boy 
seemed to him unw More than once full knowledge 
of contemplated army movements had in some myste- 
rious way reached the snowbound enemy. 
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Mrs. Markham stood by looking over Tom’s shoulder 
and presently said, ‘‘ It is quite incomprehensible to me. 
Do you understand it, Tom?” 

“T think so. See, Mother, in one place he marks a 
weak point.’’ : 

** Have you, Mr. Verney, any such plans of the lines 
at Valley Forge?” she asked gayly. 

“You had better inquire of Major Montresor,”’ said 
the Count, not fancying the too-free talk. 

“*To exchange plans would simplify matters,” said 
Mrs. Markham, from whom it is to be feared the twins 
inherited their capacity for mischief. 

The Count, much the ablest of the three officers, 
looked up at her of a sudden grave. Tom, always on 
easy terms with Verney, went on eagerly asking intelli- 
gent questions. 

“It is time, my son, you went to bed,” said the 
mother. ‘‘If George Washington, Count, could make 
no more of that tangle of lines than I you might safely 
make him a Christmas gift of it.’’ 

“Let him come and get it,’’ laughed Verney. 

‘“*They are pretty poor with their Continental rag 
money,”’ growled Grimstone, “but I suppose that 
map would easily fetch ——”’ 

“Fetch!” broke in the Count, still less relishing the 
talk. ‘‘It wouldn’t fetch five shillings.” There was 
an unusually sharp note in his voice. ‘‘ Roll it up, 
Verney.’’ He was the senior ofticer present, and Verney, 
at once recognizing the implied rebuke as something 
like an order, took the hint, saying, ‘‘I wanted to ask you 
if you thought——”’ 

The Count put a hand on his shoulder with the slight 
pressure which gave force to his words as he said: ‘‘We 
will talk of it, sir, another time. Permit me to say 
that if I were you I should be careful of that map.” 
This was in an aside to Verney as the boy left them. 

Among them they had set the adventurous mind of a 
fearless young rebel to thinking in a fashion of which 
they little dreamed. 

““T shall be careful, sir,’’ and then with his gay man- 
ner and the self-confidence of youth, he added: ‘‘ What 
with Gemini and Tom and the Colonel, it ought to be 
safe enough. What time should we go tomorrow, 
Colonel?” 

‘* Nine will be early enough.” 

“© Will you lend me your sable coat?’’ asked Verney 
of the Count. 

‘© With pleasure.”” 

“TI like best my sealskin,’’ said Grimstone. ‘‘ It is 
not so heavy. Do you really mean to take the boys?” 

““Of course Ido. We want Tom to hold the horses 
while we tramp about, and the Gemini must have the 
frolic. I promised.” 

Tom listened, well pleased, and as they went noisily to 
bed and the officers studied Major Montresor’s elaborate 
map, he pocketed the rough sketch of attack Verney 
had crumpled up and left on the table. The boy was 
by this time more than merely curious. Being intelli- 
gent and thoughtful, all this war talk interested him, and 
now for two years his father’s letters while in service 
and the constant discussion he heard had rendered famil- 
iar the movement ofthe two armies and the changing 
fortunes of war. 

The great value of the map had been made plain to 
him, and his mother’s gay suggestion that it would be a 
nice Christmas gift to Washington set the lad to plan- 
ning all manner of wild schemes. He gave it up in 
despair. What could a boy do to steal a map from a 
man like Verney and then get to Valley Forge? It was 
no use to bother about it, and he went to sleep. 
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The boys were up early, overjoyed to see a brilliant, 
sunshiny day. Mrs. Markham provided an ample lunch- 
eon, and Verney and the Colonel in front of the sleigh, 
and the twins and Tonr well muffled up on the back 
seat, the party sped away, the snow creaking under the 
runners. The twins talked, laughed and sang, while 
Tom sat still, thinking. 

They paused again and again in Germantown and 
beyond it to inspect positions or to talk to officers. 

At Chestnut Hill they drove down the westward slope 
and finally came upon the farther picket line below the 
hill. Verney, an engineer officer, thought a field work 
was needed at this point. Accordingly the two officers 
got out, leaving their fur overcoats, as the air was now 
warmer and they had to tramp some distance through 
the heavy drifts of snow. | 

The Colonel put Montresor’s map in the pocket of his 
fur coat, which he folded and laid in the sleigh. Verney 
also left the Count’s rich sable at the feet of the twins. 
“‘We shall be gone half an hour, boys,’’ said Verney. 
“Had we not better call a corporal from the fire yonder 
to stand by the horses?’’ 

‘Lord, man,’’ said Grimstone, ‘‘they would stand 
till night. They are dead tired. Won’t you want 
the map?’’ 

‘‘No,”’ said Verney ; ‘‘I know it by heart.”” 


They 
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CONTINUED ON PAGE 71 


Tie Lap of His Dreams 


A Story of “Boy” and the Vision He Saw on Christmas Eve 


N THE wall of Boy’s room, which one had to be 

careful not to call the *‘nursery’’ any longer, lest 

Boy should feel aggrieved, there hung the picture 

of a young mother, her face all radiance and won- 

der. In her arms lay a man-child, awake, yet dreaming, 

you would say, of the days that were to come. About the 
heads of the two hovered a 
pale, soft light, which made 
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know, and he had been on duty such a very long tim I 
think he ought to be excused for having shut his eyes for 
just a minute. Again Boy called restlessly; again he 
reached up into the dark. And then — 

‘Hush, hush,” a voice murmured somewhere near him. 
‘Hush, my little boy.” 
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By Emerson Taylor 


It was Christmas Eve. 

Downs in the library Father was reading a book. 
Another time he might have enjoyed his reading, but tonight 
the lonely man arose from it with a tired sigh. He put out 
the lamp; slowly climbed the broad s . It was very 
late. But sleep did not come to him these nights until, 
utterly exhausted in both 
mind and body, he could 
not think any longer. Not 














shop in which they were 
resting, 

She whom the Toys called 
Lady Dear —they give to 
everybody, you know, the 
names that suit—had hung 
the picture there only a litde 
while before she went away 
from them all, and had tried 
to tell her small son the 
meaning of it very carefully ; 
but in the retailed explana- 
tion which Boy gave one 
morning not long afterward 
to Bruin, the toy bear, there 
was nevertheless some 
slight confusion. The two 
had waked very early, and 
were lying all close in bed 
till the sunlight should 
come in response, to. the 
querulous summons of the 
sparrow: 

‘‘He was the best little 
Boy that ever lived avy; an’ 
the lady was His mother,” 
said Boy among other 
things, raising Bruin so that 
he could see better. ‘*An’ 
they lived a long time ago 
in the Bible; an’ everybody 
goes to church on Sunday 
to pray to Him—only they 
don’t pray ‘Now I lay me’ 
there; they pray longer. 
The lady’s Jast name was 
Mrs. Joseph, 1 think, But 
Mother didn’t tell me /haZ.” 














For a while he lay still, 
studying the picture, as the 
morning light brought out 
the details more and more 
clearly. 

““T' don't see how she 
could have lived sucha Jong 
time ago,” he observed at 
length. ‘* Grandfather’s 
the kind that lived then. 
But she isn’t very old. She 
looks aboutas old as Mother 
wa Then the little face 
grew grave and tender. 
“| think she is very beauti- 
ful,” sighed Boy. *! Oh, 
Bruin, wouldn’t it be fine if 
she was living somewhere 
now, and.we could see 
her!” 

That was the question he 
asked of Father that night, 
just after Father had stowed 
him away in bed. In the 
low light the mother’s eyes 
looked even deeper and 
more mysterious than by 
day, and more tragically 
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till he found himself nod- 
ding in his library chair did 
he e¢ go to bed. He was 
dof the thoughts that 
e waiting for him 
upstairs—where Lady 
Dear had been so short a 
time ago. And tonight he 
remembered how on last 
Christmas Eve he and 
Suzanne — 
“Ttshard!’’ he muttered. 
“Very hard!” 
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On his way to his room 
he stopped as always for a 
look-in at Boy. He was 
sleeping very quietly, lying 
partly on one side, and 
smiling in his sleep. One 
arm was stretched out 
over the edge of the little 
brass bed on the side where, 
every night, Lady Dear used 
to sit in her low chair, 
treasuring his big hand in 
hers--spoiling him, the 
gruff old doctor used to say 
—but not content to leave 
her darling till his eyes 
drooped and closed. The 
man was blinded by sudden 
tears. He could have cried 
out with very pain. 

“He thinks that she’s 
beside him,” Father whis- 
pered to himself through 
his dry lips. ‘* Even now!” 

A fantastic hope swept 
down and took possession 
of him, just for a moment, 
till sober sense chased away 
the sudden brightness. 

“Of course he’s only 
dreaming,” said Father. 
“Only —dreaming, like all 
of us when such things 
happen.”” 

Was Boy dreaming? She 
seemed too real for a 
dreamed-of presence, the 
woman with the voice and 
the touch of Lady Dear, 
that Christmas Eve. 

And Boy told her all his 
happiness, when the Lady 
echoed, very gently, his sil- 
very laughter; he confided 
to her all his griefs—such 
very real ones!—but even 
these stories had happy end- 
ings, for when once he felt 
the tears coming into his 
voice she took him into 
her soft embrace, and lulled 
hint against her warm and 
ant breast. He was 



























wistful. She held her baby 
very close in the folds of 
her great mantle. 

““Isn't she living somewhere now ?’’ asked Boy. 

“Yes, son. Yes,” Father said, a bit hurriedly. 

“©Could I see her?’’ 

“*Not yet, old man.” 

“* Will she ever come to this house?”’ 

**Good-night, Boy.”’ He stooped to kiss him. 

“© But, Father —"’ 

“T wish I could tell you, Boy.” For a moment he 
looked up at the radiant young mother, and his face was 
that of a man twice his age, it was so full of doubt, and of 
timid, eager hope. Then he shook his head, ‘* Perhaps,’’ 
he whispered. ‘* Good-night again. All comfy?” 

“Oh, yes,’ Boy replied reassuringly, knowing that 
Father had done his best, though he had not tucked in the 
blankets quite as Lady Dear used to arrange them. Every 
night he tried so hard — poor Father, all in his black clothes 
—to give the right touch, to say the right word of com- 
fort, to tell the right story! ‘‘ Kiss Bruin, too,’’ Boy 
cautioned. Which Father proceeded gravely to do, and 
wished the little bear pleasant dreams, 
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‘‘He doesn’t sleep!’ said Boy. 
takes care of me.” 

% “Good for you, Bruin,” 

You're a trump.” 

“He keeps away bad dreams and things,” 
voice confidentially. 

But after Father had gone downstairs, glad that the 
youngster could be comforted by the little white bear— 
since for himself there was no comforter— Boy stretched out 
his arms into the darkness, which was so silent, yet so full 
of voices, 

‘Mother, I want you! I want you, Mother dearest !"’ 

In the middle of the night, in his dreams, Boy sobbed 
out again the wish that trembled on his lips as he had gone 
to sleep—but this time so softly —only a tiny whisper it 
was—that not even Bruin heard him. He was sound 
asleep, poor little bear. But he was not very old, you 


“He lies awake, and 
said Father admiringly. 


said the small 


“* Mother!” 

i Was the rosy glow that filled the room nothing but moon- 
ight? 

‘* Yes, my darling?”’ 

“Ts it you—really?”” 
very happy! 

No answer. A tender arm stole around him; a hand, 
young and cool, like Lady Dear’s, pushed back his tum- 
bled hair. And, laying his head back against the waiting 
shoulder with a smile and a long sigh, Boy was asleep. 
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The Toys wondered why it was that after that night 
Boy did not take Bruin to bed any more; and they 
made a good deal of fun of the little bear for having 
been reduced again to the ranks. He thought he knew 
the reason only too well, poor little soul; and was very 
sad at heart that he, who had been chosen out from all 
the Toys to guard Boy at night from loneliness and 
the Things-of-the-Dark, should have fallen asleep when 
on duty. The explanation Boy gave him seemed only 
Boy’s nice way of making unpleasant things as easy to 
bear as possible. 

“Tm not mad at you a bit, Bruin,” he said, sitting 
on the floor in front of the shelves where the Toys 
bivouacked, so that they all could hear what he had to 
say. ‘* You’re a very good bear indeed. I—I just don’t 
need you now.”’ But his face grew a little wistful and 
plaintive, even as he whispered so confidently; and Boy 
added: ‘‘ Of course, I may have to have you again, Bruin 
—and [ll want you if she should go away again, and not 
come back —any.”’ 

‘Who is she?’’ the Toys asked Bruin, after Boy had 
gone. Great gossips, you may be sure they listened eagerly 
enough to all that he had atid: 

‘*T didn’t see anybody,”’ sighed the little bear, gripping 
his sorrowful secret. ‘1 don’t know what he means.”’ 

‘* Well,” said the Lion, in his noble old voice, ‘‘ Boy is 
happy. And that is enough for ws, friends all.” 


Such a sleepy little cry, but so 





he Seemed Too Real for a Dreamed-of Presence, the Woman with the Voice and the Touch of Lady Dear” fr: 
ab 





g boy now, but he let the 
Lady ‘‘love’? him just as 
he was loved when he was 

a little baby, for she talked to him, you see, in the tones 

of Lady Dear’s very dearest voice. 

“ Mother!" he whispered, after a happy hour, reaching 
up to her. ‘‘ Afy mother!” 

A moment’s hesitation, then 

“Yes,”? she answered. ‘‘ Yes, little son.’” 

“T do love you.” 

“And I you, littlest. Lie closer. That is well. 
little Boy, rest. The working time is coming.”’ 

“ Are you goin’ to sit beside me every night?’’ he asked 
after a long pause. 

She promised it. 
go, manling.”” 

“ But you mustn’t get tired,’’ he cautioned, just as in 
the old days when Lady Dear would appear to him to have 
walked too far. 

“* Never fear.”’ 

He lay back, feeling with indolent, blinking eyes into 
the darkness that she spoke from. ‘‘ Nearer,” he mur- 
mured, putting back from her face the shadowy veil that 
hooded her so closely. He could never quite remember 
when or where he had seen Lady Dear with that on her 
head. And then for the first time he saw her clearly. 

He saw her beautiful smile, so eloquent; his eyes met 
hers. They were wistful and proud and tender. 
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“* My littlest !’’ she whispered, bending over him. 

“ But, Mother,’’? he asked, touching her cheek, ‘‘ why 
do you look just like the Lady in the picture?” 

She kissed him by way of answer.’ His eyes faltered. 

“Why,” he inquired drowsily, ‘‘ does she— do you——” 

“ Hush,” she murmured, gentling him. 

He turned on his side; his hand crept out to hers, and 
she took it ever so quietly. He lay very still, blinking 
sleepily. Then his eyes closed, and he drew a long sigh. 

“© Will — you — please — fix — the — blankets ?”?” mur- 
mured Boy to the Lady of His Dreams contentedly, just 
as he fell asleep. 





Rest, 


“*T shall be watching wherever you 
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Woen Father and Mother Bebelled 


A Story of Christmas: By Eleanor H. Porter 


AIN’T more’n a month ter Christmas, Lydy 
Ann; did ye know it?’ said the old man, 
settling back in his chair with a curiously- 
resigned sigh. 

“*¥Ves, 1 know, Samuel,” returned his 
ending a swift glance over the top of 





wife, 





her glasses. 
If Samuel Bertram noticed the glance he made no 








sign. ‘‘ Hm!” he murmured. ‘' I've got ten necker- 
ch now. How many crocheted bed-slippers you 
ot?—eh?”? 





‘Oh, Samuel!” remonstrated Ly 

“T don’t care,”’ asserted Samuel with sudden vehe- 
mence, sitting erect in his chair, ‘*Seems as if we 
might get somethin’ for Christmas ’sides slippers an’ 
neckerchiefs. Just ‘cause we ain’t so young as we once 
was ain’t no sign that we've lost all our faculty for 
enj'yment!”’ . 

“But, Samuel, they’re good and kind, and want ter 
give us somethin’,”’ faltered Lydia Ann; ‘‘ and o 

“Yes, | know th re good an’ kind,”’ cut in Samuel 
wrathfully. ‘* We've got three children, an’ each one 
brings us a Christmas present ev'ry year. They’ve got 
so they do it regular now, just the same as they —they 
go ter bed ev'ry night,” he finished, groping a little for 
his simile. ‘* An’ they put jest about as much thought 
into it, too,”’ he added grimly. 

“* My grief and conscience, Saniuel — how caz you talk 
so!” gasped the little woman opposite. 
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“Well, they do,’’ persisted Samuel.‘ They buy a 
pair o’ slippers an’ a neckerchief, an’ tuck ’em into their 
bag for u an’ that’s done; an’ next year they do the 
same — an’ it’s done again. Oh, I know I’m ongrateful, 
an’ all that,” acknowledged Saniuel testily, ‘‘but I can't 
help it. I’ve been jest ready ter bile over ever since last 
Christmas, an’ now I have biled over. Look a’here, 
Lydy Ann, we ain't so awful old. You're seventy-three 
an’ I’m seventy an’ we're pert as sparrers, both of 
us. Don't we live here by ourselves, an’ do ’most all 
the work inside an’ outside the house?” 

“Yes,” nodded Lydia Ann timidly. 

“Well, ain't there somethin’ you can think of ’sides 
slippers you'd like for Christmas — specially as you never 
wear crocheted bed-slippers ?”’ 

Lydia Ann stirred uneasily. ‘‘ Why, of course, 
Samuel,” she began hesitatingly, ‘* bed-slippers are very 
nice, and —" 

** So's codfish!’ interrupted Samuel in open scorn. 
“Come,” he coaxed, ‘* jest supposin’ we was youngsters 
again, a-tellin’ Santa Claus what we wanted. What 
would you ask for?’’ 

Lydia Ann laughed. Her cheeks grew pink, and the 
lost spirit of her youth sent a sudden sparkle to her 
eyes. ‘You'd laugh, dearie. | ain't a-goin’ ter tell.” 
“T won’'t—'pon honor!” 

“* But it’s so silly,’’ faltered Lydia Ann, her cheeks a 
deeper pink. ‘‘ Me—an old woman!” 

‘* Of course,” agreed Samuel promptly. ‘‘ It’s bound 
ter be silly, ye know, if we want anythin’ but slippers 
an’ neckerchiefs,’’ he added with a chuckle. ‘‘Come— 
out with it, Lydy Ann.” 

‘*It—it’s a tree.” 

“*Dampers an’ doughnuts 
jaw dropping. ‘‘ A tree!” 

“There, | knew you’d laugh,’ quavered Lydia Ann, 
catching up her knitting. 

“‘Laugh? Nota bit of it!’ averred Samuel stoutly. 
‘*T—]J want a tree myself!” 

‘Ye see, it’s just this,"’ apologized Lydia Ann fever- 
ishly. ‘‘ They give us things, of course, but they never 
make anythin’ of doin’ it, not even ter tyin’ ’em up with 
a piece of red ribbon. They just slip into our bedroom 
an’ leave ’em all done up in brown paper, an’ we find 
’em after they’ve gone. They mean it all kind, but I’m 
so tired of gray worsted and sensible things. Of course 
I can’t have a tree, an’ I don’t suppose I really want it ; 
but I’d like somethin’ all pretty an’ sparkly and—and 
silly, you know. And there’s another thing I want —ice 
cream. And I want to make myself sick eatin’ it, too 
—if I want to; and | want little pink-and-white sugar 
pep’mints hung in bags. Samuel, can’t you see how 
pretty a bag o’ pink pep’mints ’d be on that green tree? 
And—dearie me!" broke off the little old woman 
breathlessly, falling back in her chair. ‘* How I am 
runnin’ on! [reckon I am in my dotage.”’ 
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For a moment Samuel did not reply. His brow was 
puckered into a prodigious frown, and his right hand 
had sought the back of his head — as was always the case 
when in deep thought. Suddenly his face cleared. 

“* Yeain’tin yer dotage — by gum!’’ he cried excitedly. 
‘An’ T ain't, neither. An’ what’s more, you’re a-goin’ 
ter have that tree—ice cream, pep’mints, an’ all!” 

“Oh, my grief and conscience — Samuel !”’ quavered 
Lydia Ann. 

“Well, ye be. We can do it easy, too. We'll have 
it the night ’fore Christmas. The children don’t get here 
until Christmas Day, ever, ye know, so ’twon’t interfere 
a mite with their visit, an’ ’twill be all over ’fore they get 
here. An’ we'll make a party of it, too,’”’ went on 
Samuel gleefully. ‘‘ There’s the Hopkinses an’ old Mis’ 
Newcomb, an’ Uncle Tim, an’ Grandpa Gowin' — they'll 
all come an’ be glad to.” 

**Samuel, could we?” cried Lydia Ann, incredulous 
but joyous. ** Could we, really?” 

“Til get the tree myself,’? murmured Samuel, aloud, 
“‘an’ we can buy some o’ that shiny stuff up ter the 
store ter trim it.’ 

“ And I'll get some of that pink-and-white tarl’tan for 
bags,” chimed in Lydia Ann happily : ‘‘ the pink for the 
white Pepemutts, and the white for the pink. Samuel, 
won't it be fun?"’ And to hear her one would have 
thought her seventeen instead of seventy-three. 


Ann feebly, 















































!”” ejaculated Samuel, his 























DRAWN BY MARY FRATZ 





A week before Christmas Samuel Bertram’s only 
daughter, Ella, wrote this letter to each of her brothers: 

“It has occurred to me that it might be an excellent idea if 
we would plan to spend a little more time this year with Father 
and Mother when we go for our usual Christmas visit; and 
what kind of a scheme do you think it would be for us to take 
the children, and make a real family reunion of it? 

“T figure that we could all get there by four o’clock the day 
before Christmas, if we planned for it; and by staying perhaps 
two days after Christmas we could make quite a visit. What 
do you say? You see Father and Mother are getting old, and 
we can’t have them with us many more years, anyway; and I’m 
sure this would please them—only we must be very careful and 
not make it too exciting for them.” 

The letters were dispatched with haste, and almost by 
return mail came the answers: an emphatic approval, 
and a promise of hearty codperation signed ‘‘ Frank” 
and ‘‘ Ned.”” | What is every one’s business is apt to be 
no one’s business, however, and no one notified Mr. 
and Mrs. Samuel Bertram of the change of plan, each 
thinking that one of the others would attend to it. 

““ As tor presents,”” mused Ella, as she hurried down- 
town two days before Christmas, ‘‘I never can think 
what to give them ; but I suppose, after all, there’s noth- 
ing better than bed-slippers for Mother, and a warm 
neckerchief for Father’s throat. Those are always good.” 
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The day before Christmas dawned clear and cold. It 
had been expected that Ella, her husband and her twin 
boys would arrive at the little village station a full hour 
before the train from the north bringing Ned, Mrs. Ned 
and little Mabel, together with Frank and his wife and 
son; but Ella’s train was late—so late that it came ina 
scant five minutes ahead of the other one, and thus 
brought about a joyous greeting between the reunited 
families on the station platform itself. 

‘Why, it’s not so bad we were late, after all,” cried 
Ella. ‘‘ This is fine—now we can all go together !”” 

“* Jove! but we're a cheery sight!’’ exclaimed Ned, as 
he counted off on his fingers the blooming faces of those 
about him. ‘‘ There are ten of us!” 

‘* Only fancy what they’ll say at the house when they 
catch their first glimpse of us!’? chuckled Frank. ‘‘ The 
dear old souls! How Father’s eyes will shine and 
Mother’s cap-strings bob! By-the-way, of course they 
know we’re coming today?” 

There was a moment’s silence; then Ella flushed. 
“Why ! didn’t — didn’t you tell them?”’ she stammered. 

“‘1?) Why, of course not!”’ cried Frank. ‘‘I sup- 
posed you were going to. But maybe Ned——” He 
paused and turned questioning eyes on his brother. 

Ned shook his head. ‘‘ Not I,”’ he said. 

‘‘Why, then—then they don’t know,” cried Ella, 
aghast. ‘‘They don’t know a thing !’” 

“Never mind, come on,” laughed Ned. 

ference does it make?” 
_ ‘**What difference does it make!’’’ retorted Ella 
indignantly. ‘‘ Ned Bertram, cdo you suppose I'd take 
the risk of ten of us pouncing down on those two poor 
dears like this by surprise? Certainly not!”’ 

“But, Ella, they’re expecting six of us tomorrow,” 
remonstrated Frank, 

“““Jery true, But that’s not ten of us today.” 

“‘Tknow; but so far as the work is concerned you girls 
always do the most of that,” cut in Ned. 

“Work! It isn’t the work,’? almost groaned Ella. 
“* Don't you see, boys? It’s the excitement—’twouldn’t 
do for them at all. We must fix it someway. Come, 
let’s go into the waiting-room and talk it up.” 

It was not until after considerable discussion that their 
plans were finally made and their line of march decided 
upon. To advance in the open and take the house by 
storm was clearly out of the question, though Ned 
remarked that in all probability the dear old creatures 
would be dozing before the fire, and would not discover 
their approach. Still, it would be wiser to be on the 
safe side; and it was unanimously voted that Frank 
should go ahead alone and reconnoitre, preparing the 
way for the rest, who would wait, meanwhile, at the 
little hotel not far from the house. 
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The short winter day had drawn almost to a close 
when Frank turned in at the familiar gate of the Bertram 
homestead. His hand had not reached the white knob 
of the bell, however, when the eager expectancy of his 
face gave way to incredulous amazement: from within, 
clear and distinct, had come the sound of a violin. 

“Why, what ——”’ he cried under his breath, and softly 
pushed open the door. 

The hall was almost dark, but the room beyond was a 
blaze of light, with the curtains drawn, and apparently 
almost every lamp the house contained trimmed and 
burning. He himself stood in the shadow, and his 
entrance had been unnoticed, though almost the entire 
expanse of the room before him was visible through the 
half-open doorway. 

















“What dif- 





In the farther corner of the room a large evergreen 
tree, sparkling with candles and tinsel stars, was hung 
with bags of pink and white tarletan and festoons of puffy 
popcorn. Near it satan old man playing the violin ; and 
his whole wiry self seemed to quiver with joy to the tune 
of his merry ‘* Money Musk.” In the centre of the room 
two gray-haired men were dancing an old-time jig, bob- 
bing, bowing and twisting about in a gleeful attempt to 
outdo each other. Watching them were three old women 
and another old man, eating ice cream and contentedly 
munching peppermints. And here, there and every- 
where was the mistress of the house, Lydia Ann herself, 
cheeks flushed and cap-strings flying, but plainly in her 
element and joyously content. 

For a time the man by the hall door watched in silent 
amazement; then with a low ejaculation he softly let 
himself out of the house, and hurried back to the hotel. 

** Well?” greeted half a dozen voices ; and one added: 
“What did they say?” 

Frank shook his head and dropped into the nearest 
chair, ‘‘ I—I[ didn’t tell them,’’ he stammered faintl 

“Didn't tell them !"' exclaimed Ella. ‘* Why, Frank, 
what was the trouble? Were the ck? Surely, they 
were not upset by just seeing you ! 
Frank’s eyes twinkled. ‘‘ Well, hardly !”’ he retorted. 
They —they're having a party."’ 

“* A party !”’ shrieked half a dozen voices. 
“Yes; anda tree, and a dance, and ice cream, and 
pink peppermints,”’ Frank enumerated in one breath. 
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There was a chorus of expostulation ; then Ella’s voice 
rose dominant. ‘‘ Frank Bertram, what on earth do you 
mean?’ she demanded. ‘* Who is having all this??? - 

“* Father and Mother," returned Frank, his lips twitch- 
ing a little. ‘*And they've got old Uncle Tim and half 
a dozen others for guests.” 

‘But, Frank, how can they be having all this?” fal- 
tered Ella. ‘‘ Why, Father’s not so very far from eighty 
years old, and— Mabel, Mabel, my dear!’’ she broke 
off in sudden reproof to her young niece, who had come 
under her glance at the moment. ‘‘ Those are presents 
for Grandpa and Grandma. I wouldn't play with them.”” 

Mabel hesitated, plainly rebellious. In each hand 
was a gray worsted bed-slipper ; atop of her yellow curls 
was a brown neckerchief, cap fashion. 

There were exclamations from two men, and Ned 
came forward hurriedly. ‘‘ Oh, I say, Ella,”? he remon- 
strated, ‘‘you didn’t get those for presents, did you?”’ 

“But I'did. Why not?’’ questioned Ella. 

‘Why, I got slippers, you see. I never can think of 
anything else. Besides, they're always good, anyhow. 
But I should think you could think of something —” 

‘* Never mind,’’ interrupted Ella ly. ‘* Mother’s 
a dear, and she won't care if she does get two pairs.” 

“* But she won’t want three pairs,”’ groaned Frank. 

There was a moment of dismayed silence, then every- 
body laughed. 

Ella was the first to speak. ‘‘ It’s too bad, of course, 
but never mind. Mother’ll see the joke of it just as 
we do. You know she never seems to care what we 
give her. Old people don’t have many wants, I fancy.” 

“Do you know,” Frank said, a little unsteadily, ‘I 
believe that’s a mistake?’’ 

“CA mistake? What's a mistake?” 

‘« The notion that old people don’t have any — wants. 
See here. They’re having a party down there—a 
party, and they must have got it up themselves. Such 
being the case, of course they had what they wanted 
for entertainment—and they aren’t drinking tea or 
knitting socks. They’re dancing jigs and eating pink 
peppermints and ice cream! Their eyes are like stars, 
.and Mother’s cheeks are like a girl’s ; and if you think I’m 
going to offer those spry young things a brown necker- 
chief and a pair of bed-slippers you’re much mistaken 
— because I'm not!’’ 

‘* But what--can— we do?” stammered Ella. 

“*We can buy something else here—tonight—in the 
village,’? declared Frank ; ‘‘ and tomorrow morning we 
can go and give it to them.” 

‘* But—buy what?” 

‘*] haven’t the least idea,’ retorted Frank, with an 
airy wave of his hands. ‘‘ Maybe ’twill be a diamond 
tiara and a polo pony. Anyway, I know what ’twon’t 
be— ’twon’t be slippers or a neckerchief!’ 
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It was later than usual that Christmas morning when 
Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Bertram arose. If the old 


stomachs had rebelled a little at the pink peppermints 
and ice cream, and if the old feet had charged toll for 
their unaccustomied activity of the night before, neither 
Samuel nor Lydia Ann would acknowledge it. % 

‘* Well, we had it—that tree !’’ chuckled Samuel, as 
he somewhat stiffly thrust himself into his clothes. 

‘‘We did, Samuel—we did,” quavered Lydia Ann 
joyfully, ‘‘and wa’n’t it nice? Mis’ Hopkins said she 
never had such a good time in all her life before.” 

“* An’ Uncle Tim an’ Grandpa Gowin’—they was as 
spry as crickets, an’ they made old Pete tune up that 
‘Money Musk’ three times ’fore they’d quit.”” 

“Yes; and—my grief and conscience, Samuel! ’tis 
late, ain’t it?’? broke off Lydia Ann, anxiously peering 
at the cloc ‘*Come, come, dear, you’ ll have ter hurry 
’bout gettin’ that tree out the front room ’fore the chil- 
dren get here. JI wouldn’t have ’em know for the world 
how silly we’ve been —not for the world !’” 

Samuel bridled, but his movements showed a per- 
ceptible increase of speed. 

“Well, I do’ know,” he chuckled. ‘‘’Twa'n’t any- 
thin’ so awful, after all. But, say,’’ he called trium- 
phantly a moment later, as he stooped and picked up a 
small object from the floor, ‘‘ they will find out if you 
don’t hide these ’ere pep’mints!”’ 





CONCLUDED ON PAGE 72 
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What Christnas Means to He 


By Mary Baker G. Eddy, Founder of Christian Science 


ME Christmas involves an open secret, understood by few— 

or by none—and unutterable except in Christian Science. 
Christ was not born of the flesh. Christ is the truth and life 
born of God—born of Spirit and not of matter. Jesus, the 
Galilean prophet, was born of the Virgin Mary’s spiritual thoughts 
of Life and its manifestation. 

God creates man perfect and eternal in His own image. 
Hence man is the image, idea or likeness of perfection—an 
ideal which cannot fall from its inherent unity with divine Love, 
from its spotless purity and original perfection. 

Observed by material sense, Christmas commemorates the birth of a human, 
material, mortal babe—a babe born in a manger amidst the flocks and herds of a 
Jewish village. 

This homely origin of the babe Jesus falls far short of my sense of the eternal 
Christ, Truth, never born and never dying. I celebrate Christmas with my soul, 
my spiritual sense, and so commemorate the entrance into human understanding 
of the Christ conceived of Spirit, of God and not of a woman—as the birth of Truth, 
the dawn of divine Love breaking upon the gloom of matter and evil with the glory 
of infinite being. 

Human doctrines or hypotheses or vague human philosophy afford little divine 
effulgence, deific presence or power. Christmas to me is the reminder of God's 
great gift—His spiritual idea, man and the universe—a gift which so transcends 
mortal, material, sensual giving that the merriment, mad ambition, rivalry and ritual 
of our common Christmas seem a human mockery in mimicry of the real worship 
in commemoration cf Christ's coming. 

I love to observe Christmas in quietude, humility, benevolence, charity, letting 
good will toward man, eloquent silence, prayer and praise express my conception 
of Truth appearing. 

The splendor of this nativity of Christ reveals infinite meanings and gives 
manifold blessings. Material gifts and pastimes tend to obliterate the spiritual 


. . . . 5 . . 
idea in consciousness, leaving one alone and without His glory. 
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From” MeClure's 
| Almost Every Day Mrs. Eddy May be Seen in Her Comfortable Carriage Driving 
a About the Pleasant Streets of Concord, New Hampshire 
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DRAWN BY J. J. GOULD 


Christmas as tt Was in Hhakespeare’s Time 


F WE could pass through the great door of 
a stately English home in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, or sit for an hour before the fire 
in the house of some well-to-do London 
merchant within the sound of Bow Bells, or 
in the cottage of some red-faced, solid 
villager, we should find ourselves in a very 

different England from that which welcomes us today 
in old-time inns with modern comforts, and we should 
read our Shakespeare with different eyes. England has 
been more fortunate than most countries in keeping her 
old homes and churches; but the old-time habits, 
customs and ways of living have vanished and left no 
record save a few songs, some prose records, a multitude 
of allusions in old plays and books and a wealth of tradi- 
tions. Something happened after Shakespeare’s time 
to turn merry England into serious, hardworking, 
matter-of-fact England. Puritanism had something to 
do with it, for the good people who were bent on making 
the world righteous, out-of-hand, frowned upon the 
old-time merrymaking, the general habit of song-singing, 
the love of festivals, and the easy-go-lucky way of taking 
life which made England picturesque when Shakespeare 
went up to London to seek and find his fortune. 
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England Did Not Take Kindly to the suppression of its 
old-time revels under Puritan rule, and a pamphlet pub- 
lished in 1645 under the title: ‘‘ An Hue and Cry After 
Christmas,’’ shows how fresh the memory of the ancient 
celebration was in the hearts of many men and women. 
‘The descriptive title runs like this: ‘* The arraignment, 
conviction and imprisoning of Christmas on Saint 
Thomas’s Day last, and how he broke out of prison in 
the holidays and got away; he only left his hoary hair 
and gray beard sticking between two iron bars of a 
window.” . . ‘‘Any man or woman that 
can give any knowledge, or tell any tidings, of an old, 
old, very old gray-bearded gentleman, called Christmas, 
who was wont to be a verie familiar ghest and visite all 
sorts of people, both pore and rich, and used to appeare 
in glittering gold, silk, and ribons, in the Court, and in 
all shapes in the Theatre in Whitehall, and had singing, 
feasts and jollitie in all places, both in the citie and coun- 
trie, for his coming whosoever can tell what is 
become of him, or where he may be found, let them 
bring him back again into England.” R 

And back he came in due time, but a much-less riotous 
old man than he had been in Shakespeare’s days and in 
the days before him. That he’ had needed reformation 
is beyond question, but in the, process it must be con- 
fessed that he lost something of his picturesque gayety. 
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In Shakespeare’s Time the English people were power- 
ful in mind and body, but they were children in their 
capacity for pleasure and loved shows of all kinds as the 
boys of today love the circus. They were a loyal, affec- 
tionate folk, hearty in mind and body and given to hos- 
pitality. lf they loved sack and ale overmuch, they 
loved them in company. Prices of all kinds have risen 
enormously since that time, but no one thing has ad- 
vanced in value more rapidly than time. We. moderns 
have not time to do our work ;.in the sixteenth century 
they had plenty of time for play. We confine our 
Christmas celebration to a single day, and loosen the 
bonds of business a little during holiday week; they 
devoted twelve days to merriment, and the fun some- 
times ran on for from four to six weeks. From Christmas 
Eve to Twelfth Night the England of Shakespeare’s day 
took no account of time and gave itself up to merry- 
making. In palace, university, hall and cottage there 
was eating and drinking and mumming and singing and 
playing in costume, and many §ports, gentle or rude. 

“England was merry England; when 
Old Christmas brought his sports again 
’Twas Christmas broached the nightingale, 
’Twas Christmas told the merriest tale, 
A Christmas gambol oft would cheer 
The poor man’s heart tHrough half the year.” 

Festivities had often run a course of some length 
before Christmas Eve, but that eventful night marked 
the real beginning of the season. All sorts of traditions, 
legends and beliefs about the sacred night were floating 
about England from the earliest times. Then, Marcellus, 
in ‘“ Hamlet,”’ tells us: 

“no spirit can walk abroad. 
The nights are wholesome; then no planets strike, 
No fairy takes, nor witch hath power to charm, 
So hallow’d and so gracious is the time.” 


On the holy night the oxen knelt in their stalls at mid- 
night in adoration of the Child who once lay in a manger. 
Bees sang in their hives. Invisible bells rang in unison 
on the midnight air. In many poetic fancies the song of 
the angels at the Nativity echoed and reéchoed over 
England. el: 














By Hamilton W. Mabie 


But Neither Poetry nor Religion diverted the thoughts 
of the sixteenth-century glishmen from proper food 
and adequate drink. y were of robust habit of 
body, and the provision made for Christmas was on a 
great scale ; in twelve days of sixteenth-century merry- 
making a prodigious consumption of capons, turkeys, 
geese, ducks, beef, mutton and brawn took place. The 
appalling eating and drinking of the earlier times had 
sensibly diminished, but the prowess of Shakespeare's 
contemporaries as trenchermen was still redoubtabl 
“The tables were all spread from the first to the last ; 
the sirloyns of beef, the minc’d pies, the plumb-porridge, 
the capons, turkeys, geese, and plumb-puddings were all 
brought upon the board.”? And all those who had sharp 
stomachs and sharp knives ate heartily and were wel- 
come, which gave rise to the proverb : 

““Merry in the hall, where beards wag all.” 


a 


The Bringing in of the Yule-log was one of the nota- 
ble events in the Christmas calendar. It was selected 
early and with care, and carried with singing and shout- 
ing into the great kitchen or stately hall, and, after the 
Yule-songs had been sung, was dragged into the great 
fireplace, and was soon roaring up the wide-throated 
chimney in cheerful flames. 

‘*Come bring with a noise, 
My merrie, merric boys, 
he Christmas log to the firing; 
While my good dame she 
Bids you all be free, 
And drink to your hearts’ desiring.” 


Herrick, who loved the good things of this world while 
he sang of the joys of Paradise, was not above chanting 
the praises of food and drink, and, although a poet of 
exquisite gifts, appears to have been also a very solid 
Englishman. He tells us that the ‘‘ new block” was 
lighted by ‘‘last year’s brand,” and thus the fire ran on 
from Christmas to Christmas in unbroken continuity. 
Many beliefs clustered about this log which lighted and 
warmed the great hall, and it was regarded in the early 
times as a protection against evil spirits ; if the log hap- 
pened to go out during the festivities it was considered 
a very bad omen. 

The lighting of the Yule-log on Christmas Eve was 
the formal beginning of the feasting and merrymaking. 
Doors stood wide open in houses, large and small. In 
the great halls of nobles and gentlemen tenants and 
retainers were feasted to their heart’s content; in the 
more modest homes friends gathered to do honor to their 
host and the season. 

A great wassail-bowl was the centre of attraction ; it 
was filled, in homes of wealth, with strong wine, spiced 
and sweetened, and floating roasted apples on its surface. 
Poorer folks used ale tempered with sugar, nutmeg, 
ginger and other ingredients. The word wassail has a 
Saxon root and is the equivalent of the modern phrases 
of conviviality, ‘‘ Here’s to you,”’ ‘‘ Your health.” 

g 

The Covering of Pillars, Stairs and Walls with ever- 
greens is so old a custom that no one knows when it 
began. In old, as in modern, days the air was fragrant 
with the breath of pine and balsam. The ivy, the holly, 
the mistletoe and rosemary were woven together in 
wreaths or garlands, or hung in great bunches from ceil- 
ing and arch. The laurel has been in use for festive 
occasions since the Romans made it the symbol of vic- 
tory. No Christmas would be complete without the 
dark leaves of the holly framing its clusters of red ber- 
ries. Rosemary has long been ‘‘ for remembrance,” 
and the wassail-bow] was stirred with it as a suggestion 
of other revels and revelers. As for the mistletoe, 
have not the poets sung its praises and the romancers 
dwelt at length and with detail on the unique privilege 
it confers—the liberty to kiss whoever happens to be 
standing under it? 

The Druids attached great importance to it and in- 
vested it with the gracious qualities of keeping away evil 
spirits and of healing certain disorders. It is from these 
superstitions that the kissing privilege undoubtedly 
arose, and its nature may be gathered from the comment 
of an English writer: ‘“‘ The maid who was not kissed 
under it would not be married that year.’’ Out of 
consideration for the unmarried, therefore, it was 
hung in doorways and other exposed places where the 
unwary were most easily caught. 


ce 


The Guests in the Castle, Hall and Cottage on Christmas 
Eve were not left to their own devices : the village folks 
took a hand in the festivities. Little parties of men 
went about from door to door and made the night glad 
or sad with songs, full of the spirit of the season. Like 
all Christmas observances the singing of carols and songs 

















of a more worldly nature dates from very early times; 


and ‘‘the waits,’ as the serenaders were called, were 
the last successors of the singers who once sang profes- 
sionally in palaces and c s. The waits were of vari- 
ous degrees of respectability, from the village choir to the 
hangers-on about near-by taverns, and the music they 
made, under leaded windows aglow with light, was of 
varying degrees of excellence ; but they all expected to 
be called in and nourished or put in the way of Christmas 
cheer elsewhere. 

The Christmas carol has a still longer history and 
remains one of the most affecting and beautiful features 
of the great festivity. The old carols have largely given 
place to modern songs, but a few very sweet ancient 
songs are still sung by American children, and in the 
remoter parts of England quaint old sacred ballads are 
still heard. These songs are wonderfully effective, by 
reason of their simplicity and childlike naiveté. 


bed 


In Palace, Castle and Hall, plays, masques and pageants 
more or less splendid were part of the Christmas festiv- 
ities ; in the country and among the people at large 
mumming held a great place. The mummers, disguised 
in all manner of uncouth, fantastic garments, went from 
house to house, partaking of the wassail-bowl and mak- 
ing more or less hilarious fun. These performances 
were generally of a rude order, and the informality often 
verged on roughness and the freedom of speech on vul- 
garity. The masks worn by the older performers and 
the blackened faces of the boys led to audacity of action 
and of speech. At the palace, the universities and the 
inns of court these performances were often elaborate 
and even splendid. The Lord of Misrule, Master of the 
Revels, King of Christmas, or Abbot of Unreason, as he 
was variously called in different places, was the official 
embodiment of the hilarity of the season. 

In the induction to the ‘‘ Taming of the Shrew, 
one of his few references to Christmas, Shakespeare puts 
the words into the mouth of the Messenger : 














” 


“Your honour’s players, hearing your amendment, 
Are come to play a pleasant comedy, 
For so your doctors hold it very meet, 
Secing too much sadness hath congeal’d your blood, 
And melancholy is the nurse of frenzy; 
Therefore, they thought it good you hear a play, 
And frame your mind to mirth and merriment, 
Which bars a thousand harms, and lengthens life.” 


And Christopher Sly answers : 


‘Marry, I will let them play. Is it not a commonty, 
a Christmas gambol, or a tumbling trick?” 


In a ‘‘ Masque of Christmas ’’ by Ben Jonson the ven- 
erable figure of Christmas is described as ‘‘ attired in 
round hose, long stockings, a close doublet, a high- 
crowned hat with a broach, a long, thin beard, a 
truncheon, little ruffs, white shoes, his scarfs and gar- 
ters tied cross, and his drum beatin’ before him,”’ fol- 
lowed by his large and jolly family, Miss-rule, Caroll, 
Minced-pie, Gamboll, Post-and-Pair, New Year’s Gift, 
Mumming, Wassail and others. 
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On Christmas Morning there was great ringing of bells; 
at the early service the altars blazed with lights, carols 
and hymns were sung joyously, and good will found 
expression in many ways. The people lingered in the 
porches of country churches to exchange greetings. 
The great landlords of the parish sometimes stood at the 
gates of the parks distributing alms to those who needed 
them, while in the great hall tables were spread for ten- 
ants and retainers. The rites of hospitality were sacredly 
observed in ‘‘ Merry England’’ at all times, and for 
twelve days everybody kept open house. The chief 
event of the day was tle dinner, and the culmination of 
the dinner was the bringing in of the boar’s head, gar- 
nished with rosemary and s, announced by a flourish 
of trumpets, preceded by the Master of the Revels, and 
followed by minstrels singing appropriate songs. The 
peacock appeared later, its splendid plumage spared for 
the occasion and its beak gilded. The table groaned 
under the weight of geese, capons, pheasants and meat 
pies of noble size. The wassail-bowl was accessible at 
all times. When evening came the fires were replen- 
ished, and songs, dances, games, masques and mum- 
mings of all kinds were kept up to a late hour. The 
sixteenth-century English did not live so long as their 
twentieth-century descendants, but they lived with im- 
mense heartiness and a prodigal lavishness in the matter 
of food and drink. They did not need to count the cost, 
for living was far simpler than today; and in that 
uncommercial age the nobleman looked after the welfare 
of his retainers, the landlord cared for his tenants, and 
men of substance recognized the claims of those less for- 
tunate. It was not a golden age, but there were many 
golden things about it; and one of these was its whole- 
hearted celebration of Christmas. 
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“The Supposed Tomb of Rachel: A Dingy Little Building with a White Dome” 


Out-of- Doors in the Holy Land 


By Henry van Dyke 


With Illustrations from Photographs by the Author and Others 


lll: The Threshing-Floor of Araunah 


HERE is an upward impulse in man that draws 
% him to a hilltop for his place of devotion and 
sanctuary of ascending thoughts. The purer 
air, the wider outlook, the sense of freedom 
and elevation help to release his spirit from the 
weight that bends his forehead to the dust. A 
traveler in Palestine, if he had wings, could 
easily pass through the whole land by short flights from the 
summit of one holy hill to another, and look down from a 
series of mountain-altars upon the wrinkled map of sacred 
history without once descending into the valley or toiling 
over the plain. But since there are no wings provided in 
the human outfit our journey from shrine to shrine must 
follow the common way of men. 
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UR way tothe oldest of these high shrines, the threshing- 
floor of Araunah, which David bought for the site of the 
Jewish Temple, descended the narrow streets of Jerusalem, 
crossed the half-filled depression of the Tyropceon Valley, 
and passed up through the dim, deserted bazaar of the 
cotton-merchants, by the central western yate into the 
Haram-esh-Sherif, ‘‘the Noble Sanctuary.” We found 
ourselves in a great inclosure, clean, spacious, airy, a place 
of refuge from the close confusion of the city streets. The 
wall that shut us in was almost a mile Jong, and within this 
open space, which made an immediate effect of breadth 
and tranquil order, were some of the most sacred buildings 
slam and some of the most significant landmarks of 
istianity. Slender and graceful arcades were outlined 
against the clear, blue sky : little domes were puised over 
praying-places and fountains of ablution. Wide and easy 
flights of steps led from one level to another in this park of 
prayer. At the southern end, beyond the tall cypresses and 
the plashing fountains fed from Solomon's Pools, stood the 
long Mosque el-Aksa : to Mohammedans the place to which 
Allah brought their prophet from Mecca in one night ; to 
Christians the Basilica which the Emperor Justinian erected 
in honor of the Virgin Mary. At the northern end rose 
the ancient wall of the Castle of Antonia, from whose steps 
Saint Paul, protected by the Roman captain, spoke his 
defense to the Jerusalem mob. The steps, hewn partly in 
the solid rock, were still vis- 
ible; but the site of the 
castle was occupied by the 
rkish barracks, beside 
which the tallest minaret of 
the Haram lifted its covered 
gallery high above the corner 
of the great wall. Yonder 
to the east was the Golden 
Gate, above the steep Valley 
of Jehoshaphat. It was 
closed with great stones ; 
because the Muslim tradi- 
tion says that some Friday a 
Christian conqueror will 
enter Jerusalem by that gate. 
Not far away we saw the 
column in the wall from 
which the Mohammedans 
believe a slender rope, or 
perhaps a naked sword, will 
be stretched, in the Judgment 
Day, to the Mount of Olives, 
opposite. This, according 
to them, will be the bridge 
over which all human souls 
must walk, while Christ sits 
atone end, Mohammedat the 
other, watching and judg- 
ing. The righteous, upheld 
by angels, will pass safely ; 
the wicked, heavy with un- 
balanced sins, will fall. 
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OMINATING all these 

' widespread relics and 
shrines, in the centre of the 
inclosure, on a raised plat- 
form approached through 
delicate arcades, stood the 
great Dome of the Rock, 
built by Abd-el-Melik in 688 
on the site of the Jewish 
Temple. The exterior of 
the vast octagon with its 
lower half cased in marble 
and its upper half incrusted 
with Persian tiles of blue and 
green, its broad, round lan- 
tern and swelling black 
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dome surmounted by a glittering crescent, was bathed in 
full sunlight, serene, proud, eloquent of a certain splendid 
simplicity. Within, the light filtered dimly through win- 
dows of stained glass and fell on marble columns, bronze 
beams, mosaic walls, screens of wrought iron and carved 
wood. We walked as if through an interlaced forest and 
undergrowth of rich, entangled colors. It all) seemed 
visionary, unreal, fantastic, until we climbed the bench by 
the end of the inner screen and saw the Rock over which 
the Dome was built. 

That was the real thing! A plain gray limestone rock, 
level and fairly smooth, the unchanged summit of Mount 
Moriah. Here the priest-king Melchizedek offered sacri 
fice. Here Abraham, in the cruel fervor of his faith, was 
about to slay his only son Isaac because he thought it 
would please Jehovah. Here Araunah the Jebusite 
threshed his corn on the smooth rock and winnowed it in 
the winds of the hilltop, until King David stepped over 
from Mount Zion and bought the threshing-floor for fifty 
shekels of silver and built upon it an altar to the Lord. 
Here Solomon erected his splendid Temple, and the 
Chaldeans burned it. Here Zerubbabel built the second 
Temple after the return of the Jews from exile, and 
Antiochus Epiphanes desecrated it, and Herod burned part 
of itand pulled down the rest. Here Herod built the third 
Temple, larger and more magnificent than the first, and 
the soldiers of the Emperor Titus burned it. Here the 
Emperor Hadrian built a temple to Jupiter and himself, 
and some one, perhaps the Christians, burned it. Here 
Mohammed came to pray, declaring that one prayer here 
was worth a thousand elsewhere. Here the Caliph Omar 
built a little wooden mosque and the Caliph Abd-el-Melik 
replaced it with this great one of marble, and the Crusaders 
changed it into a Christian Temple, and Saladin changed it 
back again into a mosque. 

‘This Haram-esh-Sherif is the second holiest place in the 
Muslim world. Hither come the Mohammedan pilgrims 

sands, for the sake of Mohammed. Hither come 
ian pilgrims by thousands, for the sake of Him 
who said: ‘‘ Neither in this mountain nor in Jerusalem 
shall ye worship the Father.’ Hither the Jewish pilgrims 
never come for fear their feet may unwittingly tread upon 






















The “Garden Tomb” Outside Jerusalem, Near the Hill Believed by Many to be the Place of the Crucifixion 


“the Holy of Holies ” and defile it ; but they creep outside 
of the great inclosure, in the gloomy trench beside the 
foundation stones of the wall, mourning and lamenting for 
the majesty that is departed and the Temple that is ground 
to powder. 

But amid all these changes and perturbations here stands 
the good old limestone rock, the threshing-floor of Araunah, 
the capstone of the hill, waiting for the sun to shine and the 
dews to fall on it once more, as they did when the foun- 
dations of the earth were laid. The legend says that you 
can hear the waters of the flood roaring in an abyss under- 
neath the rock. [laid my ear against the rugged stone and 
listened. What sound? Was it the voice of turbulent 
s and the lapsing tides of men? 











The Pastures of Bethlehem 


SPARKLING morning followed a showery night, and 
all the little red and white and yellow flowers were 
lifting their glad faces to the sun as we took the highroad 
to Bethlehem. Leaving the Jaffa Gate on the left we 
crossed the head of the deep Valley of Hinnom, below the 
dirty Pool of the Sultan, and rode up the hill on the oppo- 
site side of the vale. There was much rubbish and filth 
around us, and the sight of the Ophthalmic Hospital of the 
English Knights of Saint John, standing in the beauty of 
and order beside the road, did our eyes good. 
is one of the common afflictions of the people of 
Pal Neglect and ignorance and dirt and the plague of 
crawling flies spread the germs of d ¢ from eye to eye, 
and the people submit to it with pathetic and irritating 
fatalism. It is hard to persuade these poor souls that the 
will of Allah or Jehovah in this matter ought not to be 
accepted until after it has been questioned. But the light 
of true and scientific Christianity is spreading a little, and 
we rejoiced to see the reception-room of the hospital filled 
with all sorts and conditions of men, women and children 
waiting for the good physicians who save and restore sight 
in the name of Jesus. 

To the right, a little below us, lay the ugly railway 
station ; before us, rising gently southward, extended the 
elevated Plain of Rephaim where David smote the host of 

the Philistines after he had 
heard ‘‘the sound of a going 
in the tops of the mulberry 
trees."? The red soil was 















laid out and cultivated in 
little farms and gardens. 
The almond-trees were in 
leaf; the hawthorn in blos- 
som; the fig-trees putting 
forth their tender green. 





SLOWLY ascending 
road brought us to the 
hill of Mar Elyas, and the 
so-called Well of the Magi, 
where the legend says the 
Wise Men halted after they 
had left Jerusalem and the 
star reappeared to guide 
them on to Bethlehem. Cer- 
tain it is that they must have 
taken this road ; and certain 
itis that both Bethlehem and 
Jerusalem, hidden from each 
other by the rising ground, 
are clearly visible to one 
who stands in the saddle of 
this hill. 

There were fine views 
down the valleys to the east, 
with blue glimpses of the 
Dead Sea at the end of them. 
The supposed tomb of 
Rachel, a dingy little build- 
ing with a white dome, said 
less to us than the broad 
lake of olive orchards around 
the distant village of Beit 
Jala, and the green fields, 
pastures and gardens encir- 
cling the double hill of 
Bethlehem, the ancient 
“* House of Bread.” There 
was an aspect of fertility and 
friendliness about the place 
that seemed in harmony with 
its name and its poetic 
memories. 

Here, at the entrance of 
the town, was David’s Well, 
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from which he drank when he was a boy, 
and for a draft of whose water his heart 
thirsted when he was a man in the strong- 
hold of Adullam, iing against the Phi- 
listines. And when his three mighty men 
went up secretly at the risk of their lives 
and broke through the host of their enemies 
and brought their captain a vessel of this 
water, ‘She would not drink thereof, but 
poured it out unto Jehovah’ —it was 
holy water, consecrated by friendship and 
poetry. 

Riding through the narrow streets of the 
town, which is inhabited almost entirely by 
Christians, we noted the tranquil good looks 
of the women, a distinct type, rather short 
ced, placid and kind of 
as Not a few of them had blue eyes. 
They wore dark blue. skirts, dark red 
jackets, and a white veil over their heads, 
but not over their faces. Under the veil 
the married women wore a peculiar cap of 
stiff, embroidered black cloth, about. six 
inches high, and across the front of thi 






















back the monstrous bunch of grapes, a 
cluster that reached irom the height of a 
man’s shoulder to the ground. 

Hebron lies three thousand feet above 
the sea, and is one of the ancient market- 
places and shrines of the world. From 
time immemorial it has been a sacred 
town, a busy town, and a turbulent town. 
The Hittites and the Amorites dwelt here, 
and Abraham, a nomadic shepherd whose 
tents wandered with his flocks over the 
land of Canaan, bought here his only 
piece of real estate, the field and cave of 
Machpelah. He bought it for a tomb —for 
even a nomad wishes to rest quietly in 
death —and here he and his wife Sarah, and 
his children Isaac and Rebekah, and his 
grandchildren Jacob and Leah were buried. 

The modern town has about. twenty 
thousand inhabitants, chiefly Mohamme- 
dans of a fanatical temper, and is incredibly 
dirty. We passed the muddy pool by which 
King David, when he was reigning here, 
hanged the murderers of Ishbosheth. We 























was strung their dowry of gold or 
coins. Such a dress, no doubt, w 
by the Virgin Mary, and such tranquil, 
friendly looks, I think, were hers, but touched with a 
rarer light of beauty shining from a secret source within. 
A crowd of litthe boys and girls just released from 
school for their recess shouted and laughed and chased 
one another, pausing for a moment in round-eyed won- 
der when | pointed my camera at them. Donkeys and 
camels and sheep made our passage through the town 
slow and gave us occasion to look to our horses’ footing. 
At one corner a great white sow ran out of an alleyw: 
followed by a twinkling litter of little pink pigs. In the 
market-place we left our horses in the shadow of the 
monastery wall and entered, by a low door, the lofty, 
bare Church of the Nativity. 


















HE long rows of immense marble pillars had some 

faded remains of painting on them. ‘There were a few 
battered fragments of mosaic in the clerestory, dimly 
glittering. But the general effect of the whitewashed 
walls, the ancient brown beams and rafters of the roof, 
the large, empty space, was one of extreme simplicity 
When we came into the choir and apse we found oursely 
in the midst of complexity. The ownership of the diff 
ent altars with their gilt ornaments, of the swinging 
lamps, of the separate doorways of the Greeks and the 
Armenians and the Latins was bewildering. Dark, 
winding steps, slippery with the drippings from many 
candles, led us down into the Grotto of the Nat 
It was a cavern perhaps forty feet long and ten feet 
wide, lit by thirty pendent lamps (Greek, Armenian 
and Latin): marble floor and walls hung with draperies ; 
a silver star in the pavement before the altar to mark 
the spot where Christ was born; a marble manger in 
the corner to mark the cradle in w Christ was laid; a 
never-ceasing stream of poor pilgrims who come kneeling 
and kissing the star and the stones and the altar for 
Christ's sake. 

In the church above the Latins and Armenians 
Greeks guard their privileges and prerogatives jealous! 
There have been fights here about the driving of a nail, 
the hanging of a picture, the sweeping of a bit of the 
floor, The Crimean War began in a quarrel between 
the Greeks and the Latins and a mob-struggle in the 
Church of the Nativity. Underneath the floor, to the 
north of the Grotto of the Nativity, is the cave in which 
Saint Jerome lived peaceably for many years, translating 
the Bible into Latin. That was better than fighting. 
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E ATE our Junch in a curiosity shop. The table was 
spread at the back of the room by the open window. 
All around us were hanging innumerable chaplets and 
rosaries of mother-of-pearl, of carnelian, of carved olive- 
stones, of glass beads; trinkets and souvenirs of all 
imaginable kinds, tiny sheep-bells and inlaid boxes and 
carved fans filled the cases and cabinets. Through the 
window came the noise of people busy at Bethlehem’s 
chief industry, the cutting and polishing of mother-of- 
pearl for mementos. The jingling bells of our pack 
train, passing the open door, reminded us that our camp 
was to be pitched miles away on the road to Hebron. 
We called for the horses and rode on through the 
town. Very beautiful and peaceful was the view from 
the southern hill, looking down upon the pastures of 
Bethlehem where ‘* shepherds watched their flocks by 
night,” and the field of Boaz where Ruth followed the 
reapers among the corn. Down dale and up hill we 
journeyed, bright green of almond trees, dark green 
of carob trees, snowy blossoms of apricot trees, rosy 
blossoms of peach trees, argent verdure of olive trees 
lighting up the valleys. Then out over the wilder, 
rockier heights; and past the great empty Pools of 
Solomon, lying at the head of the Wadi Artas, watched 
by a square ruined castle; and up the winding road 
and along the lofty flower-sprinkled ridges; and at last 
we came to our tents, pitched in the wide, 
green Wadi el-‘Arrab, beside the bridge. 



















































The Oak of Abraham: the Spot Where He Entertained the Angels Unawares 


missed the blazing camp-fire of the Canadian forests, and 
went to bed early, tucking in the hot-water bags at our 
feet and piling on the blankets and rugs. All through the 
night we could hear the passers-by shouting and singing 
along the Hebron road. There was one unknown trav- 
eler whose high-pitched, quavering Arab song rose far 
away, and grew louder as he approached and passed us 
ina whirlwind of lugubrious music, and tapered slowly 
off into distance and silence —a chant two miles long. 





The Oaks of Mamre 


HE morning broke through flying clouds, with a 

bitter, wet west wind rasping the bleak highlands. 
There were spiteful showers with intervals of mocking 
sunshine ; it was a mischievous and prankish bit of 
weather, no day for riding. But the Lady was indomi- 
table, so we left the Patriarch in his tent, wrapped our- 
selves in garments of mackintosh, and took the road for 
Hebron, 

The country, at first, was wild and barren, a wilder- 
ness of rocks and thorn bushes and stunted scrub oaks. 
Now and then a Greek partridge, in its beautiful plu- 
mage of fawn-gray, marked with red and black about the 
head, clucked like a hen on the stony hillside, or whirred 
away in low, straight flight over the bushes. Flocks of 
black and brown goats, with pendulous ears, skipped up 
and down the steep ridges, standing up on their hind- 
legs to browse the foliage of the little oak trees or 
showing themselves off ina butting-match on top of a 
big rock. Marching on the highroad they seemed 
sedate, despondent, pattering along soberly ‘with flap- 
ping ears ; in the midst of one flock | saw a fierce-looking 
tattered pastor tenderly carrying a little black kid in his 
bosom—as tenderly as if it were a lamb. It seemed 
like an illustration of a picture that I saw long ago in the 
Catacombs, in which the infant church of Christ silently 
expressed the richness of her love, the breadth of her 
hope: 


























“On those walls subterranean, where she hid 
Her head ’mid ignominy, death and tombs, 
She her Good Shepherd’s hasty image drew — 
And on His shoulders, not a lamb, a kid.” 


As we drew nearer to Hebron the region appeared 
more fertile, and the landscape smiled a little under the 
gleams of wintry sunshine. There were many vineyards ; 
in most of them the vines trailed along the ground, but 
in some they were propped up on sticks, like old men 
leaning on ‘crutches. Almond and apricot trees flour- 
ished. The mulberries, the olives, the sycamores were 
abundant. Peasants were plowing the fields with their 
crooked sticks shod with a long iron point. When a 
man puts his hand to such a plow he dare not look 
back, else it will surely go crooked. It makes a scratch, 
not a furrow. ([ saw a man in the hospital at Nazareth 
who had his thigh pierced clear through by one of these 
long iron plow-points.) Children were gathering roots 
and thorn branches for firewood. Women were carrying 
huge bundles on their heads. Donkey-boys were urging 
their heavy-laden animals along the road, and cameleers 
led their deliberate strings of ungainly beasts connected 
by a rope or a light chain reaching from one nodding 
head to another. A camel’s load never looks as large 
as a donkey’s, but no doubt he often finds it heavy, and 
he always looks displeased with it. There is something 
about the droop of a camel’s lower lip which seems to 
express unalterable disgust with the universe. But the 
rest of the world around Hebron appeared to be reason- 
ably happy. Spite of weather and poverty and hard 
work the plowmen sang in the fields, the children 
skipped and whistled at their tasks, the passers-by on 
the road shouted greetings to the laborers in the gardens 
and vineyards. 

Somewhere roundabout here is supposed to lie the 
Valley of Eshcol from which the Hebrew spies brought 








climbed the crooked streets to the Mosque 

which covers the supposed site of the cave 

of Machpelah. But we did not sce the tomb 

of Abraham, for no ‘infidel’ is allowed to pass beyond 

the seventh step in the stairs which lead to the doorway. 
oS 

S WE went down through the narrow, dark, crowded 

Bazaar a violent storm of hail broke over the city, 
pelting into the little open shops and covering the streets 
half an inch deep with snowy sand and pebbles of ice. 
The tempest was a rude joke, which seemed to surprise 
the surly crowd into a good humor. We laughed with 
the Muslims as we took shelter together from our com- 
mon misery under a stone archway. 

After the storm had passed we ate our midday meal 
on a housetop, which a friend of the dragoman_ put at 
our disposal, and rode out in the afternoon to the Oak 
of Abraham on the hill of Mamre. The tree was an 
immense, battered veteran, with a trunk ten feet in diam- 
eter, and wide-flung, knotted arms which still beara few 
leaves and acorns. [t has been inclosed with a railing, 
built up with masonry, and partially protected by a root. 
The Russian monks who live near by have given it pious 
care, yet its inevitable end is surely near. “The death of 
a great sheltering tree has a kind of dumb pathos. It 
seems like the passing away of something beneficent and 
helpless, something that was able to shield others but 
not itself. On this hill, under the oaks of Manure, 
Abraham's tents were pitched many a year, and here he 
entertained the three angels unawares, and Sarah made 
pancakes for them, and listened behind the tent-tlap 
while they were talking with her husband, and laughed 
at what they said. This may not be the very tree that 
flung its shadow over that tent, but no doubt it is a son 
or a grandson of that tree, and the acorns that still fall 
from it may be the seeds of other oaks to shelter future 
generations of pilgrims ; and so, throughout the world, 
the ancient covenant of friendship is unbroken and man 
remains a grateful lover of the big, kind trees. 

We got home to our camp in the green meadow of the 
springs late in the afternoon, and on the third day we 
rode back to Jerusalem, and pitched our tents in anew 
place, on a hill opposite the Jaffa Gate, with a splendid 
view of the Valley of Hinnom, the Tower of David and 
the western wall of the city. 

































Golgotha 


es E OUGHT to go again to the Church of the Holy 

Sepulchre,’’ said the Lady in a voice of dutiful 
reminder; ‘‘we have not half seen it.” So we went 
down to the heart of Jerusalem and entered the laby- 
rinthine shrine. The motley crowd in the paved quad- 
rangle in front of the double-arched doorway were buying 
and selling, bickering and chaffering and chattering as 
usual. Within the portal, on a slightly raised plattorm 
to the left, the Turkish guardians of the holy places and 
keepers of the peace among Christians were seated 
among their rugs and cushions, impassive, indolent, 
dignified, drinking their coffee or smoking their tobacco, 
conversing gravely or counting the amber beads of their 
comboloios. The Sultan owns the Holy Sepulchre ; but 
he isa liberal host and permits all factions of Christendom 
to visit it and celebrate their rites in turn, provided only 
they do not beat or kill one another in their devotions. 
We saw his silent sentinels of tolerance scattered in every 
part of the vast, confused edifice. 

The interior was dim and shadowy. Opposite the 
entrance was the Stone of Unction, a marble slab on 
which it is said the body of Christ was anointed when it 
was taken down from the cross. Pilgrim after pilgrim 
came kneeling to this stone, and bending to kiss it 
beneath the Latin, Greek, Armenian and Coptic lamps 
which hang above it by silver chains. 

The Chapel of the Crucifixion was on our right, above 
us, in the second story of the church. We climbed the 
steep flight of stairs and stood in a little room, close, 

obscure, crowded with lamps and icons and 


























Springs gushed out of the hillside here 
and ran down in a little laughing brook 
through lawns full of tiny pink and white 
daisies, and broad helds of tangled weeds 
and flowers, red anemones, blue iris, purple 
mallows, scarlet adonis, with here and there 
a strip of cultivated ground shimmering with 
silky leeks or dotted with young cucumbers. 
‘There was a broken aqueduct cut in the rock 
at the side of the valley and the brook slipped 
by a large ruined reservoir. 

** George,”’ said I to the Bethlehemite, as 
he sat meditating on the edge of the dry 
pool, *‘ what do you think of this valley ?’” 

“*7 think,’ said George, ‘‘ that, if I hada 
few thousand dollars to buy the land, with 
all this runaway water I could make it blos- 
som like a peach tree.”’ 

The cold, green sunset behind the western 





















candelabra, incrusted with ornaments of 
gold and silver, full of strange odors and 
glimmerings of mystic light. There, they 
told us, in front of that rich altar was the 
silver star which marked the place in the 
rock where the Holy Cross stood. And on 
either side of it were the sockets which 
received the crosses of the two thieves. And 
a few feet away, covered by a brass slide, 
was the cleft in the rock which was made by 
the earthquake. It was lined with slabs of 
reddish marble and looked nearly a foot 
deep. 

Priests in black robes and tall, round hats, 
and others with brown robes, rope girdles 
and tonsured heads, were coming and goin; 
around us. Pilgrims were climbing and 
descending the stairs, kneeling and murmur- 
ing unintelligible devotions, kissing the star 
and the cleft in the rock and the icons. 











hills darkened into night. The air grew 
chilly, dropping to forty-five degrees. We 


“The Hill Called Golgotha” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 73 





CHARACTERS: 


WEE WILLIE WINKIE 
Santa CLavs 
NURSEYANN 

MOTHER GOOSE 
Miss MuFFET 
Bo-PEEP 


BERTIE 

PETER PIPER 
Jack HorNnER 
LittLe Boy BLUE 
SiMpLe Simon 
Bossy SHAFTO 
TWEEDLEDUM 
TWEEDLEDEE 
Tommy TUCKER 
Jack and JILt 





Ss MARY 
MARGERY Daw 

RED RipinG-Hoop 
Tom, THE PIPER’s SON 


Scene: A child's nursery. Cot or crib in corner, R. 
Mother Goose pictures on wall. Table, L. Toys scat- 
tered about floor. Screenagainstwall. Door, C. Lights 
half down. 

NURSEVANN 7s seated in rocking-chair, with BERTIE 
on her lap. Heis ready for bed, with bathrobe over his 
pajamas. She croons a Mother Goose song, ‘‘Hush-a- 
bye, Baby,” e¢e. He sits up. 


Bertie: Narseyann, who was Mother Goose ? 

NURSEYANN : Oh, she was a fine old lady that lived long 
ago; she made some of the nice little songs I sing to you. 

BERTIE: Did she sing them to her little children? 

Nursryann: Yes, I guess so, dearie. 

BE Was her children the little Gooses ? 

_ Nurseyann: Well, I guess she called them so some- 
times. 

Bertie: Why, did they have any other names? 

NursEyANN: Oh, yes, indeed. There was Little Jack 
Horner, and Little Miss Muffet, and Little Bo-Peep, and 
Peter Piper — he 
was Tom the 
Piper’s Son’s 
brother, you 
know; and so 
many others I 
couldn’t begin to 
tell you them all 
now. 

BERTIE: My, but 
I'd like to see all 
those children! 
Do you think I 
ever will, Nursey- 
ann? 

NURSEYANN: 
They don’t come 
around any more, 
dear child; but 
maybe you might 
dream about them 
some night. And 
it’s time to go 
a-dreaming now, 
dearie. Remem- 
ber, tomorrow’s 
Christmas, and 
you’ll want to be 
up bright and 
early to see Santa 
Claus, 

BerTIE: IT saw Santa Claus last time. I’d rather see 
Mother Goose and all the little Gooses. 

NurseyaAnn: Well, maybe you will if you dream hard 
enough. Come, now, child, let’s go beddy-by. (Carries 
him over to bed, takes off bathrobe and tucks himin.) There 
now, dearie, say good-night. (A7sses him.) Good-night, 
my lamb. 

BERTIE: 
Nurseyann. 

NURSEYANN: Very well, dear, then you must go to sleep. 
(She sits by him and sings. He falls asleep. She rises, 
tucks him in, then draws screen about foot of bed. She 
picks up toys and puts them on table, then exit. Aftera 
moment enter MOTHER GoOosk, who peers around the 
room. Lights up.) S 














“*Where’s that Child that Wanted 
to See Me?’” 





Please sing me just one more Goosey song, 


MotHer Goose: Where’s that child that wanted to see 
me, I wonder? (Looks bchind screen.) Ah, there he is. 
He looks like a pretty nice little boy fora real one. P’ll 
call my children before I wake him. (Goes to door and 
calls, ** Children, children, come here!’ The children 
enter in the following order: \VEE WILLIE WINKIE, JACK 
and Jiri, Littte Boy Biur avd Rep Ripinc-Hoop, 
Jack Hor and Miss Mur Bossy SHarro and 
Bo-Prrp, F PIPER and Mis Mary, TWEEDLE- 
DUM and TWEEDLEDEE, Tom, Piper’s Son, and 
MarGery Daw, while SIMPLE SIMON comes straggling 
on alone, eating a piece of pie.) 















A HHother Goose Christmas 


An Entertainment for Children 


By S. Decatur Smith, Jr: With Drawings by W. Granville Smith 





“He Blows a Tremendous Biast, and Bertie Comes ~ 


MOTHER Goose: Come along, Simon; don’t beso slow; 
you’re keeping us all waiting. 

Simon (with his mouth full): Vve got to finish my pie. 

MoTHER GoosE: Why, bless the boy, how did you ever 
manage to get it? I thought the pieman wouldn’t give you 
any without a penny. 

Simon: Oh, I told him I'd tell everybody how good it 
was if he’d give me a piece, and then they would all come 
and buy some, so he did. Oo, 00! how good itis! (Takes 
another bite.) 

MoTHER GoosE: Good boy; Simon, you're not so simple 
as you look. (Pats his head.) Now, children, listen. 
There’s a dear little boy here who is just crazy to see you 
all, so you must all be very nice to him and show him what 
good children you are. Now, what shall we do to entertain 
him ? 

PETER Piper: I'll give him a lot of my pickled peppers. 

‘Miss Murret: And I'll give him some of my curds and 
whey. 

TWEEDLEDUM and TWEEDLEDEE: If he’s very, very 
good maybe we'll let him play with our nice new rattle. 

MIsTRESS Mary: 
He shall have some of 
my cockleshells and 
silver bells. 

LittLe Boy BLvuE: 
And Pll let him blow 


my horn. 

Bo-Perp: And I'll 
let him play with my 
sheep. 


_JAcK Horner: I'll 
give him a big piece of 
my Christmas pie. 

SIMPLESIMON: Who 
said pie? [want some, 
too. (Al laugh.) 

MoTHER GOOSE: 
We'll all have some, 
Simon, for tomorrow is 
Christmas Day, you 
know, and we must 
make it a lovely 
Christmas for Bertie. 

Bossy SHarto: I'll 
dance a sailor’s horn- 
pipe for him. 

MOTHER GOOSE: 
You shall all dance for 
him, dears. Now wemustwakehimup. Howshall we do it? 

Boy BLve: Let me blow my horn: that will wake him. 

MOTHER Goose: That will be very nice, but don’t blow 
too hard. (Boy Blue blows softly, then stands expectant.) 
Alittle louder. (He blows again.) Louder. (He blows a 
tremendous blast, and BERTIE comes from behind screen, 
rubbing his eyes and calling, ‘‘Nurseyann.’’ He stands 
looking at the company in astonishment. MOTHER GOOSE 
goes to him and takes his hand.) 

MOTHER Goose: Well, my dear, how d’yedo? You said 
you wanted to see us, and here we are all come to visit you. 
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BERTIE (a /ittle frightened): Wio—who is it? 

MotHER Goose: Don’t you know me, dear? 
Mother Goose. 

BerTiE: What, the really-truly Mother Goose? And are 
these children the little Gooses? (AM laugh.) 

MoTHER Goose: Yes, we're the real thing. And Simple 
Simon is the biggest little Goose of all; aren’t you, Simon? 

Simon: If little Gooses eat pie I guessfam. (A// laugh.) 

MOTHER Goose: Now, Bertie, I think you will know all 
these little children; won’t you? 

BerTIE: I don’t know if I’ll know them all, but I did 
know Simple Simon. (Simon highly delighted.) 

MOoTHER Goose: Well, I must introduce them to you. 
Now, sit down here. (/%aces him in chair at back, and 
brings forward Pe TER Piper.) Here is somebody you 
ought to know. He’ll tell you who he is himself. 


3 


PETER Piper : How do you do, Mr. Bertie? I’m Peter 
Piper, who picked the peck of pickled peppers, and if you 
like Pl give you a whole lot of the pickled peppers Peter 
Piper picked. 

BERTIE: I'd like some of them, but I can’t say ’em. 
(Laughter.) 

MoTHER Goose: Very few people can say them without 
getting mixed up. That’s very nice, Peter. Now here is 
somebody who has something even nicer to eat than Peter. 
Haven’tyou, Muffet, dear? (Brings Miss MurFEt forward.) 

Miss Murret: Yes, indeed. Curds and whey are ever so 
much nicer than pickled peppers , they’re nice and sweet. 

MarGeEky Daw: We don’t call ’em that at our house ; 
we call em junkup, and sometimes slip-and-go-down. 

Miss Mvcrret: 
Well, it’s just de- 
lissus, anyhow, 
and Ill give you 
some, Bertie, if 
you like. Imight 
have eaten it all 
myself if that big 
black spider 
hadn’t come and 
frightened me 
away. I do hate 
spiders. 

Bossy SHAFTO 
(steps forward): 
They’d better not 
come after you 
when I’m around. 


I'm 











I'd kill ’emwith my 
sword. (flour- 


ishes sword.) 

MoTHER 
Goose: My, what 
a brave boy! I'll 
send for you the 
very next time I 
see one. Now 
here is our little 
shepherd (brings 
forward Boy 
Bue), and here is 
our little shepherd- 
ess (brings forward Bo-PEEP). 
and Bo-Peep; don’t you, Bertie? 

BER Oh, yes, I remember them, and I want to see 
their shee 

Boy Biue: Well, I'll blow my horn for them (6/ows), 
but I don’t believe they'll come in the house. 

Bo-PEEp (sings): 

“Let them alone, and they'll come home, 
Bringing their tails behind them.” 





“*I'm Peter Piper, Who Picked the Peck 
of Pickled Peppers’” 


You remember Boy Blue 








Srimpce Simon: [ think sheep make splendid mutton pie. 
(There is a chorus of protest from the children.) 

Bo-PEEp: Well, you sha’n’t make any out of my sheep, I 
can tell you, and I think you're a very cruel boy. 

Boy Bu No, sir, you can’t have any of the sheep we 
have anything to do with. I'll get Bobby Shafto to help 
me defend them with his sword. 

Bossy SHAFTO (flourishes sword): Yes, indeed, Vil 
help you. 

MoTHER Goose: Well, well, children, you mustn’t get 
excited about it. mon doesn’t mean your sheep, I’m sure ; 
but he has such a passion for pie that everything makes him 
think of it. Now here are a couple of young men that I 
think you will recognize. (rings forward TWEEDLEDUM 
and TWEEDLEDEE.) Do you know who these are? 

BERTIE (looking at them carefully): 1 think they are the 
Tweedles, aren’t they? (Children laugh.) 

CONCLUDED ON PAGE 75 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for December 1907 


Tie Christmas Chronicles of a Queer Girl 


ERHAPS one thing that constituted me a 
5 queer girl is the fact that the first thing I can 








remember is death, and that my earliest 
realizations were of calamity and the immi- 
nence of tragedy. My volatile spir my 
propensity for laughing out in m 








ng and 
for secking to throw off the solemnity of the 
occasion at all times may have been the reaction from so 
much that was grisly and terrible in life. Children seldom 
see this grisly side of life early, but my baby eyes were 
opened upon war and poverty, danger and death. 








l KNEW Things Very, Very Early in Life. There has been 
much speculation as to how early a child begins to 
think. I must have begun to think at once, and very 
soon to remember. I remember when Grandfather died 
and there was no one to come to bury him, 
Old white-haired rebel that he was —excom- 
municated from the church in which he and 
his father and his father’s father had been 
elders—he died an exile in a hostile com- 
munity, and but for some good-hearted Irish 
neighbors his own sons would have lowered 
him into his grave. Do not imagine that a 
two-year-old child could not understand this 
T remember it very clearly. But then I knew 
so many things. I knew about love. Father 
was wondertully big and handsome, aud 
Mother was strangely little and beautiful, and 
do you think a little child who had not been 
in the world very long and was all alert to 
learn about it could fail to understand what 
love was, or ever forget those two faces and 
the way they looked at each other? ‘There 
were three little girls — one with rosy cheeks 
and nut-brown hair, another with big eyes 
and a shock of tangled curls, a third with a 
vivid blond face and little dabs of yellow for 
eyebrows and hair —and one tiny little son, 
six weeks old on Christmas. If Father hadn’t 
died we would have been rich, for I heard 
him tell Mother he meant to be, one evening, 
talking very softly in the firelight as they used 
every evening.to do; but he died so quickly 
—big men do, you know, These days it 
would have been appendicitis and he would 
have got over it, but that was loug ago 
before we had reached out so boldly for 
““the tree of life also.’ It was a pity that 
it happened December twenty-seventh — for 
when Christmas came around again 
But never mind, Christmas is Christmas — it 
is the children’s day of all the year, and it 
brings with it a capability of happiness en- 
tirely independent of what people may do 
for them. 



































OTHER was One of the People who live 
for the living, and we children were very 
much—very fully alive. One thing that 
helped console us for the loss of the fine 
cheerful presence of Father was that we went 
to Aunt's house to live. We loved Aunt’s 
house. I used to like the looks of it as I 
gazed across the fields from our little sitting- 
room window on a winter day and saw the 
snow-covered peak of its front gable and the 
blue wood smoke curling up from the chim- 
ney. Aunt was nearly as ta Father and 
her eyes and hair were like his—one felt a 
warm safety when she was near, and then 
Mother so often laughed when she and Aunt talked or 
read a book together. We were great talkers, all of our 
family, and conversation w: greater pleasure then than 
itisnow. In these days there is never any great new 
tell when anybody comes in, driving or on horseb: 
the news has always got here first, even if you come in an 
automobile; but was different then. ‘* The C 
Branch” was published only once a week, and was an 
abolition paper anyway; we had to wait for the ‘' Staunton 
Spectator’? for any real printed news. I was so glad 
when all of the aunts and uncles came and there was a gen- 
eral discussion of current events and religious doctrine. 
We took magazines, too. There was ‘ Harper's New 
Monthly Magazine” and ‘The Southern Literary 
Messenger,” and there were books and essays to be read 
and discussed. Aunt was devoted to Burns and always 
spoke of him as ‘* the poet,” and Mother liked Poe and 
Byron and Dante, but Uncle liked Scott and was always 
fiercely quoting the most martial passages. _ It frightened 
us children a litde sometimes when he emphasized words 
we were sure were dreadfully bad, and then he frowned 
so and looked so dangerous. We got over fearing he 
might harm anybody after a while; we learned that 
Uncle's bark was worse than his bite. 

If I had believed in Santa Claus I think it might have 
helped me a little in those first years after Father was 
gone. | am opposed to telling children that Santa Claus 
is real—I like them to accept him as he is, a beautiful 
myth; but it would have been no use trying to make me 
believe it, because [ knew quite well that he couldn’t get 
down the pipe of the old Franklin stove. 












































HERE was One Consolation in not believing in Santa 

Claus, and that was the actual knowledge that Father 
had bought June for me. June was my doll, a delicate, 
blond, Parian-marble lady doll with her hair in a net. 
T have her still. I never played with her much because 
Father gave her to me, and she missed a lot of life, 
lying so quietly in the old bureau drawer. 

We knew that it was Mother and Aunt who made 
Christmas for us, and we would begin to watch their 
movements very suspiciously, several weeks before the 
great day. There was a certain brown wicker basket 
which Mother used to take to town with her at rare inter- 
vals of shopping, and it was a great joy to us children on 
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By Juliet Virginia Strauss 


her return to be allowed to open the lid and examine the 
contents of the various bundles and box! But about 
the first of December this basket was always hustled in 
ecret means and hidden in the closet under the 
stairs. Iam still haunted with the idea that I never quite 
penetrated the mysteries of this closet, and though it is 
destroyed now and utterly out of ence, I often find 
my thoughts going back to it, with the idea that if | were 
once more permitted to creep in close under the lower 
steps I could still find something of rare value. 

























NEVER Did Like to Rummage, 
the hidden Christmas treasures. Though } have been 
all my life a person much given to folly I always had 
one shining quality which I wish more women possessed 
—I read my romances from the back end of the book ! 


smany children do, for 



















“To Cap the Climax 


Presented to Mea 


I was never quite willing to sacrifice for a momentary 
pleasure a possible surprise or lasting joy when the real 
time came. I knew that if ] rummaged I would spoil 
my own pleasure on Christmas Day. This looking 
ahead to see how things are | to turn out has been 
a saving grace to me in times of crucial temptation. But 
little Sister was an inveterate rummager, and only the 
other day she was telling me of a Christmastime she 
could remember for a very special reason. _ Little Sister 
claims that she always came out at the little end of the 
horn in the distribution of gifts. By some means we 
learned very early in life, as we learned other things, that 
we were to be pleased with whatever we found in our 
ing and must never compare it with what anybody 
se received. I think we learned this lesson really well. 
I] remember that our gifts, though often quite different 
from those of other little girls we knew, always appeared 
to me in the light of a peculiar illumination. © I wish that 
anything I might have today would ever seem the treas- 
ure that those simple gifts seemed! But I know quite 
well it never would—even though it were a diamond 
necklace or a country place on the Hudson, 














T WAS One Winter Day when little Sister was at home 

from school with a sore throat, and Mother and Aunt 
were absorbed in the concoction of mincemeat in the 
kitchen, that she fell a victim to the temptation to peep 
into the closet and see if the brown basket was not 
there. She peered past the demijohn and the discarded 
hoopskirts and the box of Indian hatchets and arrow- 
heads, the checkerboard and the big gourd with bees- 
wax and alum and camphor gum and calamus root in 
it, and far back in the innermost gloom of the closet 
descried the brown basket sitting in mysterious state, the 
lid tightly closed and the braided handles crossed upon 
it. I do not see how she dared, but with beating heart 
she dragged it forth and opened it. Her excuse for 
doing so was to see if, as usual, Betty and I were going 
to get the lion’s share. She cannot now remember what 
all was in the basket, but of three things she is certain. 
This was one of the times when Mother and Aunt had 
decided to rise to the occasion and get gifts for us two 
older girls which would make us feel our claim on gen- 
tility. We were almost young ladies by that time, and 
this was another thing that little Sis, with her short frocks 

















Gold Pen Which He Had 
Purchased for Her” 





and ‘‘shingled”’ hair, resented. It was always a puz- 
dling problem to provide us with gi but this time 
Unele, who was reading less Scott and attending more 
to business than usual, contributed and bought for me a 
really beautiful little gold ring with a topaz in it. Aunt 
and Mother then put their heads together literally and 
decided on a hair bracelet with a gold clasp for Betty. 
The hair was from Aunt’s own glossy head, and Mother 
bought the clasp, which was of pure gold, and when the 
b let came home from Cincinnati, where it was made, 
it really seemed as if the pinnacle of gentility had been 
reached.s It must be contessed, however, that the hair 
bracelet was something of a white elephant — there never 
seemed to be a time which quite warranted the wearing 
of it. It was too fine for daily use. Little Sis says she 
remembers of being allowed to wear it one afternoon 
when she was sick in bed as a recompense 
for taking a dose of castor-oil, and I distinctly 
remember of stealing it out once and wearing 
it to a meeting of the High School Litera 
Society and being utterly miserable for fear 
of losing it. My ring was pretty and I 
wouldn’t have traded it for the bracelet, 
but one thing seemed a little aggravating. 
There was a place for a miniature in the 
bracelet and Sister did not have any beau, 
while I—but never mind—I contented my- 
self with allowing one of the boys to wear my 
topaz ring and lose it. 
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ITTLE Sister Found the Ring and the brace- 
let and knew by intuition that neither 
was for her. In the bottom of the basket 
reposed a flat, oblong package, and she knew 
without opening it that it was a book and 
that it wasforher. She did not want a book. 
She wished for a ring or a bracelet, but she 
opened the package and, sure enough, there 
was a book bound in green and gold, and on 
the flyleaf was already written, ‘‘ For Katy, 
December 25, 18—.’’ This was really a very 
handsome copy of ** The Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
with gilt edges and illuminated pages, and 
she has it yet, though the ring is lost and 
the hair bracelet a thing of the past. She 
was ina very dark frame of mind when she 
opened the cover to peep in, and the first 
thing she struck was a full-page illustration 
of Christian’s fight with Apollyon. The 
frightful picture of Apollyon with fire coming 
out of his mouth and his spear raised to 
destroy poor Christian seemed to her pecul- 
iarly applicable to a wicked little girl whom 
the devil would surely get for rummaging 
and for being envious of her sister’s pre: 
Katy was a good child that Christme 
and she tells me that to this day she can 
remember the cold chills that ran down her 
little spine as she gazed upon that delinea- 
tion of the evil one, coming as it did at a 
moment when she was least prepared to claim 
the protection of her good angel. But I 
think it was too bad to jump froma ring and 
a bracelet to ‘“ Pilgrini’s Progress’’— the 
contrast was too sharp—though I sympa- 
thize with Mother, too. 

Some of the most crucial moments of my 
life have been on Christmas Eve when I 
realized too late that the gifts I had so pains- 
takingly got together did not quite even 
up, and that there might be room for dis- 
content, J was so distinctly a ‘‘summer girl’? that my 
memories of girlhood are almost entirely a mingling of 
soft moonlight and haze, warm breezes wandering in the 
leaves and grasses and old-fashioned rooms, with candle- 
light dimly glowing, and bats and ‘‘June bugs”? bumping 
the ceiling. Even in youth I did not love winter, and 
much preferred a buggy-ride to a sleigh-ride. As to 
Christmas festivities in the old village they were nearly 
all confined to church Christmas trees and home enter- 
tainmients, and J doubt not our simple home festivities 
were quite as sweet as the more elaborate gayeties of 
city girls with finer fortunes. Life holds nothing better 
than fond companionship and true affection, and we had 
a bountiful supply of these. 





























l HAVE One Dark Memory of a Christmas Day which I 
wish I could forget. I think it was the next Christmas 
after the ring and the bracelet. } had been visiting for six 
or seven months in old Virginia and had come home 
only a few days before Christmas. I found my elder 
sister deeply absorbed in her first love affair. The hero 
of her affections was a young law student who was eking 
out the means for his education by teaching a country 
school. He boarded at Grandmother's and often came 
with a cousin of ours, also a law student, to spend the 
evening with us girls. I didn’t mean to cut Betty out— 
but I did flirt with her beau, and she, as foolish women 
always do, got jealous and showed the worst side of her 
nature. The quarrel between them continued until 
Christmas, when he, to cap the climax, presented to me 
a gold and pearl pen and holder which I am sure he had 
purchased for her. Do you know that I actually did not 
realize how she must have suffered? Our gifts at home 
had been small that year. I remember one of Betty’s 
was a little Bible, and I found it later with tears on the 
page where, underlined in pencil, were the words: 
** Lover and friend hast Thou put far from me, and mine 
acquaintance into darkness." This caught at my heart 
a little with a feeling of regret, but it did not spoil my 
pride in the ill-gotten gift — women are peculiarly blinded 
to their horrid selfishness in these things. I argued that 
I couldn’t help it if he gave me the gift, but in later years 
I have seen myself a wretched little traitor who deserves 
much of the trouble she has seen — we are never ready 
to admit that we deserve quite all of it! 
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The Letters of Pennie Allen 


XII 
ISS MUSGRAVE 


dear freind seein you 
sed you woold like 
to know how serten 
matters Terned out iam Glad i 
have got somethin orful ples- 
sant to tell you somethin that 
chainges the aspeck of the 
Whole house and maiks the 
seckend storey of it a Love 
storey as Mr. Spinney sez. 
some evenins after that one 
when i caut 3ilen hennersy 
comin out of The pothykerry 
shop we was setten quiet as 
Usuel in our Settin room we 
taik sollem comfert Evenins 
after the childern has ben Put 
to bed. Mame most alwers 
“Her Chin Does Rezemble Cape reads out Loud and Jim lays on 
Horn to a Serten Extent” the lounge while Mr. Spinney 
usually ockerpys the morris 
chare and i set by the tableandsow Mandy sows to some- 
times she does overcasten pretty good but we dont trust 
her to mend stockens as thay are quite panefull to ware 
aiterwoods. she can pop corn ferst rait and we orfen have 
that or some other trete at the Evenins close Mr. Spinney 
used to Fetch in a box of candy quite frequant but he has 
Kind of stoped it laitly 
well we was Settin thare and bymeby Mr. Spinney sez to 
me, are you expectin to see ennyboddy in partickler you 
appere to be in a lissenin and waitin attytood no i sez, 
and i haddent realized that i appered to be lissenin. byme- 
by a hevvy footstep come in the Frunt doar coffed a cupple 
of times and Went up stares. sounds for all the werld like 
dinny Cattretty sez Mame and it want long befoar we herd 
3llen Jarfin as she Haddent larfed goodness knows when 
and her mother joined in then thare was singin and pretty 
soon thare come the thumpin on the sealin that ment Mrs 
hennersy was singin the rushes song later thare was a 
nock to our doar and thare stood 3llen all joy and happy- 
ness Jen she sez can we have your corn poppar, we got 
compenny. when i took it out in the entry She larfed and 
sez its him. he sez he diddent dast to come befoar on 
account of Me tretin him like i did on the strete and serten 
little Remarks i have let slip has ben-repeted to him 
enlarged and falsifyed beyond descripshen how about the 
demmingstraighter i inquired. o that want nothin at all 
he jest saw her hoam a cupple of times at her personal re- 
quest and Mrs. Sawyer got wind of it and maid a grate todo 
about it he sez the fellers call her goldilocks thogh she is 
40 and she has got a cupple of husbands somewhares that 
is nice God fearin men as Evar was she ant got her bill 
yet from the Last one so she antin enny posishen to axept 
attenshens from the likes of Dinny enny way even sposin 
he wanted hide nor hare of her which he diddent and goose 
that i was to think so for a single minnit 
by this time she was all Out of breath what with larfin 
and torkin fast but she added as she Run off (without the 
poppar) you see our prares was ancered without the humen 
aigency sech as you told about 
and i diddent have the hart to Shatter sech simple faith 





Fen avers 

















re 
the next day but one 


i ant had a minnit to finish yore letter as thare is a grate 
hollerday Rush in my bizness and besides i got an orful lot 
on my mind when 1 got hoam yesterday with some new 
werk Gussy sez O aunt Jennie the south Americker lady 
has ben here to see you and she Is comin agen. he menes 
Mrs, Sawyer he calls her that becaus her face comes down 
to a point and her Chin is kind of one sided so it looks 
like the map of south Americker her chin does rezemble 
cape horn to a Serten extent 

well i knew what Mrs. Sawyer was up to she was goin to 
renew her tork about the opshen bizness so i was bound 
to get red of jamesys munny as quick as i coold to put my- 
self out of temptashen for it was moar of a temptashen than 
ilet on. to think that with the little munny i coold maik 
enuff for us all to go to Machuset nex summer and to give 
the pressants i have planed besides was enuff to temp enny 
one. sometimes i think it is safe but not rite and some- 
times i feal as if it was rite but not safe and then agen as if 
twant neather one nor tother. what i want to do is to get 
red of the munny befoar i get round to thinkin its both 

You have got to do what you think is rite but that ant all 
becaus it ant rite to think a thing is rite when it ant 

you see we have alwers ben plannin to go back to 
Machuset whare we used to live evvar sence we mooved 
away from thare nine yeres ago we own the old hoamstid 
yet and we let it to a summar fambly that Says we are 
wellcome to go to it enny time betwene Novembar ferst 
and june ferst excloosive i cant begin to tell you how we 
groan up fokes long to taik the children thare and thay are 
jest craizy about it themselves we plan everry yere to all 
go and spend the munth of may all but Jim and he will 
only spend his wekes vacashen with us 

when may is all most hear we find out we cant go owin 
as Jim sez to a Stringensy in the munny markit but we say 
we will go the nex yere sure and it reely seams probberble. 
it continooes to be verry probberble till along about 
jennerry then it dont seam so much so and somewhares 
around febuerry i cant tell jest exackly when it chainges 
from probberble to posserble and the chainge from 
Posserble to imposserble which ockurs in April is unper- 
septable to the nakid eye 














this has ben goin on for nine yeres and this is the time 
of yere when May in Machuset is’a sure thing but recallin 
past dissapointments i shoold like to Clinch it if i coold 
befoar it becomes a wild and venturous flite of the relms 
of fansy Mrs. Sawyer thinks ican clinch it by follerin her 
advice but i feal i ant got no rite to trifel with Jamseys 
munny i am what you mite call the self-apointed minnis- 
trater of his little estaight and i have planned how to give 
the most posserble happyness with it in his naim. thare 
ant enuff for a memoirable winder or a bed in a hospittle 
soi have got it done up in diffrant peaces of paper with 
what its for wrote on the Outside. 

thare is old Mrs. Newcome down to Machuset her and 
her daughter Pamelia lives A loan togather and Pamelia 
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clerks in Peterses stoar the mother is all aloan most of 

she writ to Mame last summar how dissapointed 
on account of us not maikin our vi in Machuset 
and she sez Pamelia is orful good and kind to me and i 
have everrythin nice and comterble but i do wish you coold 
send me one of them harty larfs we used to have togather, 
the naybers dont run in as much as thay used to i spose i 
ant verry brite compenny but i alwers try to be 

now iam going to send her a whole lot of larfs. thay are 
goin in a fonygraft that i have planned for her and Mr. 
Spinney is agoin to 
pick out the moast 
side splittin§ peaces 
thare is he has got 
some himself he sez 
he is tired of and he 
will add them we 
liked to died larfin 
one night when he 
wound them up for 
us. 

another poor ole 
sole Thare is the 
widder billins she 
gets a small penshen 
but she helps her 
daughter and tambly 
with it) her husband 
dide in the war and 
he was the pride and 
joy of her hart a 
cussid lookin objeck 
so Jim sez if you par- 
don the expreshen 
andiam goin to have 
his tin type enlarged 
her eyes ts failin and 
she greaves that she 
cant see his feachers 
plane and wont she 
rejoice at the lifes eyes pickcher. his son in law sez 
he had sech mean ways that if the civvil war haddent 
ackomplished ennything else it done well to scoop Zeke 
Billins offen the face of the erth. i dont think he liked him 

i know a numbar of other self respectin people that is 
havin a tuff time to keep thare heds above Water and i 
am goin to giv a fue usefull Gifs to them 

it has took some time for me to plan it all out i know 
Jamesy will be plesed dear little feller he was born on 
fridy and was lovin & givin 

Yore true freind 
JENNIE ALLEN 


XIII 


Miss Musgrave dear freind Crismus 
is ovar and we had a splendid time 
we groan up fokes had agreed not to 
give pressants to Each Othar but it 
come out that we done it jest the 
saim. we 3 wimmen fokes maid 4 of 
a new kind of a shirt for Jim a stilish 
kind and we asked him afterwoods 
how thay fitted. like h—1 he sez and 
Mame told him it wassent only 
wicked to use sech expreshuns but 
further moar than that It was sense- 
less. what meanin is thare she sez in 
sayin them poor inorfencive sherts 
fit like the plaice you menshun. why 
he sez its easy enuff to get into them 
but its impossible to get out of them 
agen 

Mrs Ezry Sawyer come in crismuss 
with her perce from which she heaped 
coals of fire on my hed. she told me 
she had sent on 4oo $ to. Ben and she 
had jest had a tellergraft dispatch 
sayin i wont tell how much was now 
dipossited to her creddit in the bank 
she sez it jest took her breth away 

she sed if i had sent ¥{ of it why 4 
of this large sum woold be mine and 
she fetched me in 20f towards goin to Machuset next spring. 
I haited to taik it but she sez you have done moar than that 
werth for me and iam glad i can do somethin in return 
it diddent seam consistant nor rite for me to axcept it but 
she maid me do so 

iam goin to thank you for yore butifull gift in person i 
cant do it in writin it looks jest like him, more so than 
the tin type it was coppyed from, because it is painted so 
pretty and dellikit. i opened it in the midst of all the fun 
and frollicts crismus Mornin, and you had ought to have 
herd the sudden hush that follered when i passed it round, 
but noboddy cride because we all know how happy he is. 
only Mame dropped a, 
tere or 2 0n the little blue 
velvet case as she handed 
it back to me 

x 


next mornin 


i dont know as i can 
compose myself to write 
but i want to tell you the 
verry ferst One thogh you 
dont seam jest the saim 
now enny moar than any- 
thin else seams the Saim, 
everrythin apperes like 
when you look Throgh 
one of them glass priz- 
zums whare everrythin 
is reely the saim only 
kind of glorytide up. i 
was aloan in the settin 
room last evenin when 
Mr. Spinney come in Jim 
and Mame was to the 
Theayter the children 
was in bed and Mandy 
was doin up the suppar 
dishes 





























“We Liked to Died Larfin One Night When He Wound Them Up for Us” 





“He Sez its Easy Enuff to Get Into Them but 
its Impossible to Get Out of Them Agen” 





“¥ Cooident Speke for a Long Time it Took Me so by Serprize” 


iasked Mr, Spinney how his mother was and he sez she 
has ben attackted by anuther lattin disease beside w: 
the others pail as stars befoar the sun but it want appende- 
citers that he knew and he gessed his mother after all woold 
outlive her appendicks for as menny vitel complaynts as s 
had Passed threw they have nevvar ben herd from yet. 
he told me this last sickness took all his munny and he 
was foarced to pawn a considdable numbar of things 
besides. durin that distressfull period he sez my meals 
was moar in the nacher of simbols than the real thing 

o i sez and i had 
most a hundred $ 
saved upwhy diddent 
you tell us 

thats why i diddent 
he sez 

and you diddent 
evvar come in to 
suppar saim as you 
did when you was 
prosperrus 

no for you to give 
me suppar when i 
coold aftord it myself 
was hospitallerty but 
when i cooldent 
afford to get it myself 
it,was charrity. but 
that is all ovar now 
mothers internal 
economy thogh i can 
hardly foarce myself 
to Call it that when it 
has cost like blazes, 
is now in werkin 
order and i have had 
is a big raise 
HTRERSET Ls so has Jim i sez at 

the beginnin of the 
yere then thares 

other things that makes the new yere sech a happy one 
we feel quite encurridged about Mandy she is beginnin to 
have gleams _ she had one last nite when some fokes come 
in and she diddent hardly speke Jim sez she knows a 
good deal when she knows she dont know much of enny- 
thing then her and Mame gets along more peacable than 
thay did and the children ant near as tempeschuous 

Jen, he sez like a meteor out of a clere sky, what do you 
say to addin me to yore menadgery 

of coarse i thoght he ment taikin 
him to board and i sez that will be as 
Jim and Mame sez only addin that 
our meals was quite simple and 
unpretendchus as a rool 

then he told me he wanted me to 
be his wife 

i cooldent speke for a long time it 
took me so by serprize i thoght no 
woman in the werld was good enuff 
or brite enuff to be his wife and here 
he was askin me 


s 


seein i cooldent speke he went on 
and sed i was the only woman in the 
werld for him and when he went away 
the pickcher of the happy little figgar 
in the sowin chare (that was me) 
always went with him then he told 
me he had nevvar ben befoar in a 
possishen to marry but now all was 
brite and gay and he wanted me to 
shair his good forchune what ahoam 
we will have Jennie he sez why you 
are hoam itself. jest you settin out 
on the sidewalk woold look like 
hoam. 

then he got off a lot of tendar 
remarks which i shoold be ashaimed 
to write down thogh thay was quite 
plessant to here. but what serprized 
me the most of all was when he sed 
one thing he loved me for was becaus i diddent have no 
nerves. you are the only woman in the werld he sez that 
is entirely free from them obnockshus membars and if 
that ant enuff distinckshun for my wife i woold like to 
know what is 

thay tork a lot about love bein the saim old storey. this 
is jest as diffrunt as it can be from ennythin befoar or sence 


x 


Mame has read to us evenins about the grate loves of 
histerry and i shoold like to know if danty made love to 
beatriss or Pete rark made love to Laury saim as Mr. 
Spinney made it to me. 
he is to brite and origer- 
nel to coppy after enny 
one of them what he said 
about me not havin enny 
nerves and him lovin me 
was uttared for the ferst 
time in histerry when he 
uttared it 

i cant realize it is all 
true but i wish everry 
woman in the werld was 
¥ as happy as iam today 

Yore true freind 
JENNIE ALLEN 























it is goin to be in the old 
homested in Machuset 
and the whole fambly and 
his mother will be thare 

we are goin to live 
close to my fokes soican 
help them when They 
nead me and his mother 
is goin to Live with us 
My cup runneth ovar 


THE END 
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“nto Them a Child: A Christmas Story 


SPADdQOG| KE the eye of Providence a hospital never 
% sleeps. The Dark Angel do ot proclaim 
hi , and a life-saving station must ever 
watch. 

John Shepherd found himself waiting in 
the hospital one early December night under 
rather unusual circumstances. Like many 
men able to write their fortunes in seven figures he had 
built a town house much more impressive than his own 
needs or tastes prescribed, and had proceeded to close 
it for two-thirds of the year. On account of the beauty 
of its architecture this house had become one of the 
distinguished points of the city. A genuine regret was 
therefore felt when one morning the papers announced 
that it had been destroyed by fire. Horror deepened 
the disaster when it was learned that Mr. and Mrs. 
Shepherd had barely escaped with their lives. 

Many doors were at once opened to the Shepherds 
by sympathetic friends. But Mrs. Shepherd, acting upon 
her physician’s advice, chose private apartments in the 
scientifically-equipped city hospital. 

Perhaps no one in her set less intentionally or more 
positively exerted an influence than Madeleine Shepherd. 
One felt that in spite of her warm humanity here was a 
woman who was still sustained by the manna of the 
wilderness ; that a life in the vortex of worldliness had 
never engulfed or even swayed her. In short, she was 
what one critic had termed ‘‘a spiritual genius.’’ 


% 


When she married she had committed the dangerous 
experiment of choosing her complete antithesis in tem- 
perament. Noteven their great mutual love could have 
saved their happiness from wreck if John Shepherd had 
been a less tolerant man. When his wife’s ideals soared 
to heights above him he did not try to stop their flight 
with the keen arrow of ridicule. He respected her opin- 
ions, reverenced her earnestness and secretly agreed 
with her that the ideal was the only real guide. 

They had been married fifteen years and had been 
childless. To Madeleine Shepherd this had been a severe 
disappointment. The disappointment to John Shepherd 
had been keen only on its material side. He wished 
not so much for a child as for an heir. He had never 
considered adopting one. The law could not give him, 
he said, what he had not begot. 

But now the dear wish of both their hearts was about 
to be realized. Filled with the deepest emotion and 
keenest suffering that he had ever known, he sat deso- 
late with bowed head, waiting a summons to go to his 
wife. He was roused by a tap on his shoulder. 

‘* You may go in to see your wife for a few moments 
now, Mr. Shepherd,’’ a doctor’s voice said. 

“She wi live?”’ his dry lips formed. 

“We think so.”” 

‘* And the child?” 

‘* A fine boy.” 

The miracle of birth, like the mystery called death, pro- 
duces analogous sensations. John Shepherd entered the 
sick-room numb with awe. When he reached the shad- 
owy bed he could only drop on his knees beside it and 
hide his face in his hands. 

‘*Poor boy!’ a faint voice said, while a hand stole 
slowly toward his head. 

Sob after sob choked his throat. She let his over- 
strained nerves find vent, then said with overwhelming 
pride, ‘‘Aren’t you going to look at us? See, it is 
Christmastide — I have given my lord a son.” 

He could not trust himself to speak. But he kissed 
the hand near him and suffered himself to be led away. 
Then he went out into the night and walked until the 
first red streaks of dawn declared another day. 

a 

The days now passed swiltly toward the Yuletide, for 
happiness sped the dial. John Shepherd was becoming 
used to the immense thought of parenthood. Night and 
morning he visited the hospital and many times a day 
telephoned there, through a telephone he had ordered 
placed by his wife’s side. Her room became a garden 
where roses and lilies bloomed. When he looked at 
her he felt almost like shielding his face from her radi- 
ance. He had never before seen a being so saturated 
with happiness, so burnished by the holiness of joy. 

A few nights before Christmas he went to the hos- 
pital late after a business meeting. As he passed down 
a long hall he heard voices in a small room adjoining 
one of the wards—a room set apart for the nurses and 
where they often made colfee for the young doctors who 
were on night watch. He caught the tones of a woman’s 
voice, low but penetrating. 

‘*Did you ever see two people so engrossed in a 
child? How hard for them when they learn the truth!”” 
‘* Who will tell them ?’’ a masculine voice inquired. 

‘* Doctor Jameson, He thinks that it will be safe on 
the fourteenth day : it’s only the twelfth day now.” 

John Shepherd stood still. Of whom were they speak- 
ing? His own child was just twelve days old. Some- 
thing closed around his heart and gripped him. He 
groped his way into a room used for private operations. 
One gasjet burned dimly and cast a wan light on the 
barren plainness of the room. At one end stood a huge 
machine looking like a dangerous engine of war, but in 
reality a sterilizer for basins, instruments and bandages. 
Glass tables and iron washstands flanked the sides. 
Everything was painted white and was scrupulously clean. 
How careful these doctors were in all externals of their 
profession! Were they capable of secreting an important 
truth from some one who ought to know it? Some one, 
for instance, who had a child twelve days old? Were his 
child’s faculties impaired? he asked himself. Was he deaf 
—blind? His glance read unconsciously the labels on 
blue bottles of iodine and glass jars filled with saline solu- 
tions. Next to these were cans of ether and chloroform. 
Better their kind oblivion, he thought, than that such a 
sorrow should come to his wife! For her, motherhood 
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had not begun with birth. He knew that for months 
her soul had been magnifying the Lord: spiritually and 
intellectually she had believed that she was forming the 
character of her child that future generations might call 
her blessed. But she was not the only mother in the 
hospital. There must be other children twelve days old. 
He refused to believe that aught was wrong. But the next 
morning, after a restless night, he visited Doctor Jameson, 
the eminent surgeon, and put a direct question to him. 

“*Ts there any fact regarding my son, Doctor Jameson,” 
he asked, ‘‘ that I should know and do not?” 

“« There is,”’ the doctor replied unflinchingly ; ‘‘though 
we had not meant to tell you so soon.”’ 

John Shepherd’s eyes narrowed. ‘‘ What is your jus- 
tification?’’ he asked sternly. 

‘* The strongest possible,’? Doctor Jameson answered ; 
“‘ the preservation of human life.”’ 

_ His earnestness somewhat mollified the tension of his 
visitor. 

‘* Tell me the facts,”” he said more gently. 

“‘The facts are, Mr. Shepherd,” the doctor began— 
“the fact is—the child with your wife is not her child!” 

‘“ Whose is it?’’ John Shepherd asked. 

‘*The child of a young woman in the hospital whose 
husband deserted her. Your child was born dead—a 
result of the shock of the fire. Your wife was desper- 
ately ill. We knew that but one thing could save her. 
The instinct of self-preservation is strong, but the 
maternal instinct is stronger. We substituted this child 
because it was expedient and best.’’ 
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Expedient! The word rang with a mocking sound in 
John Shepherd’s ears. ‘‘Have you doctors no con- 
sciences ?—no appreciation of anguish? Is your profes- 
sion simply a game?” 

Doctor Jameson’s eyes flashed though his lips re- 
sponded to the habitual lesson of self-control. 

“* You are right, Mr. Shepherd,’”’ he answered. ‘‘ Our 
profession is a game—a game of life and death. And 
we play it always to win. We won it for your wife with 
every chance against her. She was racked with convul- 
sions and we administered anesthetics. When she 
became conscious she asked for her child. In her 
weakened state the truth would have killed her as if we 
had struck her a blow. We decided to give her the 
same chance that we would have given the poorest 
woman in the hospital. We had a two-days-old infant, 
unwelcome and unloved, whose mother was too ill to be 
intrusted with it. We placed this child in your wife’s 
arms and your wife revived. That child, and not science, 
saved her life. It was a necessary temporary deception 
to secure a permanent benefit.” 

_ The storm had passed through the man opposite, leav- 
ing him weak and blighted like a tree whose vigor had 
been swept away. 








“* You must pardon me,”’ he said wearily, ‘‘ but [ can’t 


seem to take itallin. I seem to see only the moral side. 
My wife —how can I tell her? She has always said that 
some pains are more cruel than death.” 

The doctor moved uneasily. 

John Shepherd wiped his brow. ‘‘She has taught me 
to have such a simple creed,” he continued: ‘‘a thing 
is right or it is wrong.’” 

“*The longer a man lives, Mr. Shepherd, the less he 
defines the line between right and wrong. He begins 
to obey ‘ judge not.’”” 

John Shepherd rose slowly like an old man. ‘‘ Perhaps 
so,” he said languidly. ‘‘ At least it gives one food for 
thought: whether a deceitful act may not have a righteous 
motive.” 

““But we gave your wife life for death,’? Doctor 
Jameson said, nearly losing his patience. 

“*She would say that you could not take away her 
life,” he returned, moving toward the door. 

The doctor shrugged his shoulders almost imper- 
ceptibly. ‘‘Mrs. Shepherd must be a remarkable 
woman,”’ he said. 

“*Remarkable?”’ his visitor echoed, and his tone gave 
the physician a glimpse of a relationship which he knew 
to be rare even between husband and wife. 

All day the thought of them haunted his mind. How 
would such a woman regard the truth? He began to 
dread the time when she must know. And the next day 
Fate put a trump card into his hands. 
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Doctor Jameson left the hospital at noon, erect, with 
a holiday air, and walked confidently to his carriage at 
the curb. Ina short time he was driven to the financial 
centre of the city, and after some delay was admitted to 
the private office of John Shepherd. 

‘*T have good news for you, Mr. Shepherd,” he said 
with alacrity, noting the hollow eyes which told of a 


sleepless night. ‘‘The mother of the child with your 
wife died this morning. There is now practically no 
obstacle to the complete retention of the child as your 
own.” 

He spoke with authority as one used to giving advice 
which was considered cheap even at very high rates. 

‘“My wife must decide,’ John Shepherd returned. 
‘* How soon will it be prudent to tell her?” 

‘‘T think that it would better be postponed —defi- 
nitely,’’ the doctor answered with a significant smile. 

John Shepherd shook his head. ‘1 could not live 
with a le between us. It would be easier to stab her 
than to tell her that the little one in her arms is not our 
own, Yet she would want to know the truth. I feel 
that we should give up the child. My wife, [am sure, 
will feel the same.” 

Doctor Jameson looked perplexed. 
rather that I broke it to her?’ he asked. 

“*No, though I thank you for the offer. 
better, I think, for me to tell her myself.”’ 

That night he told her. It was Christmas Eve, on the 
fourteenth day, just as they had planned from the first. 

He never knew in what words he told her. They were 
alone except for the child whom she could scarcely bear 
from her side. He remembered taking both her hands 
tightly and in an overwhelming flood of tenderness 
somehow stammiering out the truth, 

He would never forget her eyes. They darkened with 
unbelief, then gradually he saw hope die. She did not 
speak, but lay fearfully still. He recognized the futility 
of words and remained quiet. Then when his own heart 
could endure the silence no longer he tried to assuage 
her grief with a torrent of broken words. 

“«Tt will not be so hard when you realize that the little 
one is not ours. We will live closer than ever to each 
other. Think— we have every blessing except this one.” 

She let him go on, knowing that the words brought him 
relief. But what she most wanted was time to think. 
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He would not leave her, and she knew that his pain 
would be less if with her than if away. So she told the 
nurse that he must remain, All night he sat in an arm- 
chair by her side, clasping her hand. At midnight a 
church bell tolled the glad tidings: ‘‘ Peace on earth, 
good will toward men.” Once he lifted his head and 
asked : ‘‘ Have you had any rest?’’ But her eyes were 
wide open as she replied : ‘‘ No, dear, not yet.” 

In the morning when Christmas broke she was very 
pale, but her eyes had the look of one who had been 
through the fiery furnace and had come out purified. 

“* All night I wrestled with my soul, John,” she said 
softly. ‘‘ At first it seemed as if God had deserted me 
—there was no ‘ good will toward men.’ But now | 
know better. He took away my own child, but He 
placed another one in my arms. It is as if a voice had 
said: ‘ Woman, behold thy son!’ ” 

John Shepherd bowed his head. 
suffering better than her fortitude. 
son,’? he murmured. 

‘* Neither was John the son of Mary,’ she replied. 
“That is the lesson — it is easy to love what is one’s own. 
But what if we are called upon to illustrate a larger 
ideal ?—to love what is not our own?”’ 

“* How do you know what tendencies this child has 
inherited?’’ he argued. 

“‘T have thought of that,’ she replied; ‘‘ but envi- 
ronment, I believe, is stronger than heredity. If it were 
not there would be no hope for the world. This is what 
this trial means to me: it would not have been difficult 
to nurture our own son. That is natural. But for a finer 
development we are required to give as much love and 
care to what is not our own.” 

He knew then that she had chosen her course and that 
the decision came from pathways where he could not 
follow. 

“T shall never have a little one now of my own,”’ she 
continued, and for the first time tears rolled down her 
cheeks. ‘‘ And the reason, I think, is that love for my 
own child would have been too personal, too individual. 
I might have become the selfish mother that I have 
always deplored. True motherhood is inclusive, not 
exclusive. Do you see now why I want this child to be 
really ours ?’’ 

‘* You think it our duty?” he answered. 

‘*No, nothing so harsh as that. 1 think it our priv- 
ilege. Will you help me to make it our happiness ?’’ 

“ What do you wish me to do?” he asked huskily. 

A light broke over her face. ‘‘ Give me your other 
hand,” she said. ‘‘ We three will form a circle that 
will widen but will never break. Can you repeat the 
vow that I have taken?” 

“Let me hear it.”” 

“*T, John Shepherd —”’ 

“7, John Shepherd,” he echoed. 

“*Do solemnly promise to love and cherish this my 
God-given son.” 

For a moment the room remained in silence. Then 
the force of those new vibrations swept him on and 
involuntarily he repeated her words, 
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Outside Christmas bells were pealing: ‘t For unto 
you a Child is born, unto you a Son is given.” 

As they fell upon the room his wife dropped back on 
the pillows. He started up thinking that she had fainted. 
But when she opened her eyes he saw that she had been 
overcome with joy. As he gazed upon her his own eyes 
grewdim. He felt the possibilities of life from her larger 
standpoint and saw what he himself might become. 

With this revelation the clouds of the last few days 
rolled away. Overcome with the new instincts of his 
risen self he stepped forward, and stretching his arms out 
toward the child he cried with the first happy ring his 
voice had known for days: ‘‘Give him to me; he was 
sent to me, too!” 
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He could bear her 
‘*He is not your 


4 Christmas Cwo-Step for Christmas Night 
“My Little Brown Bear”: By Bob Cole (of Cole and Johnson) 
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Won't you be my | Lit'l Brown | Bear, Bear, ? where; I'll 
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‘TIFFANY & CO 


Fifth Avenue and 37th Street, New Yor! 





Chea Gifts 


Tiffany & Co. quote a few 
items from their Christmas 
display, especially appropri- 
ate for gifts. Photographs 
sent upon request 


Wrist Bags 


In silver mesh, . $24 upward 
In gold mesh, . $150 upward 


Bangles 
Gold, ornamented, $18 to $60 
With semi-precious stones, . 

$40 to $130 upward 
With diamonds, three or more 
alternating with other stones, 


$110 upward 


Princess and Duchess Rings 


Precious stone centers, sur- 
rounded by diamonds, . 


$125 ij yw atd 


Lavalliers 
Gold, with Peridots, Topazes, 
Amethysts, Garnets or other 
stones,. . . . $22 upward 





Brooches 
Gold, with semi-precious 
stones,. . . . $20 upward 
Also many less expensive with 
and without stones 


Ladies’ Gold Watches 


Open-face watches, $25 upward 
Enameled case and dial, . 

$50 upward 
Hunting case, - $40 upward 
Extra flat watches, invisible 


Joints; a 3 OS, we TZ 


" Ladies’ Watch or 


Lorgnon Chains 
Plain gold, . . $16 upward 
With semi-precious stones, 


$45 upward 
Men’s Gold Watches 


Open-face watches, $60 upward 
Extra thin, . . $50 upward 
Hunting case, . $65 upward 


Men’s Watch Chains and Fobs 


Gold, double chains, . . . 
$22 to $100 
Fobs without seal, $9 upward 
With seal,. . . $22 upward 


Gifts in Silver 
Berry, Fruit or Salad Bowls, . 
$20 upward 
Chafing Dishes, $125 upward 
Candelabras, . $100 upward 
After-dinner Coffee Sets, . 
$50 upward 
Water Pitchers, . $55 upward 
Sandwich Serving Plates,.. 
$50 upward 


5 doz. Forks and Spoons in 





chest,. . . . $125 upward 
Compotiers, each $20 upward 
Flower Vases, . $20 upward 


Candle Sticks, pair, $20 upward 


Many more suggestions with 
concise descriptions and range 
of prices will be found in the 
Christmas Edition of the1g08 
Blue Book, a copy of which 
will be mailed upon request 








Fifth Avenue New York 
ie ae ee 
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As the World Was at the First Christmas 


By George Hodges, D. D. 


Dean of the Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Massachusetts 








HE world was just as big 
asitisnow. There were 
y continents a 





as many as 
there are at present, and the 
mountain ranges crossed them 
and the great seas lay between, 





as one finds them on the map 
today. But there was no map 
of the world then—that is, no 
map which showed the real 
world. And that made the dif- 
ference. People were living in 
all lands, and had their boats in 
the rivers and cut down trees in 
the vast fores but, for the 
most part, they lived in isolated 
groups, a tribe here and a tribe 
there, parted by the hills and | 
floods. And cach group was 
ignorant of its neighbors. 

That is, the most obvious 
characteristic of the world of the 
year one was a lack of the means 
of communication. There were 
ships, but they were small and 
frail, and for want of a compass 
they kept in close to shore. As 
for land travel, men went on 
camels or horses. 

Thus America, 
South, was completely cut. off 
from Europe and Asia. Life 
went on in Rome and Jerusalem, 
in Shanghai and Tokyo, with 
only a passing dream that be- 















North and 

















learning and splendid monu- 
ments, though these various 
waves and storms of war had 
broken over her. Alexandria, 
then a new city, was a place of 
great activity, and crowded with 
philosophers and merchants. 
The Generals of Alexander had 
divided his domains after his 
ath; some had reigned in 
Egypt, others had reigned in 
The Egyptian capital was 
, the Syrian capital 
Antioch. Near by was 











was 
Damascus, an enterprising trad- 
ing station between the old East 


and the new West. And between 
Antioch and Alexandria was 
Palestine, the Holy Land, whose 
capital was Jerusalem. 

Wild men were chasing the 
wild beasts of the woods over the 
present sites of St. Petersburg 
and Moscow. Ona little island 
in the Scine, the rude huts of 
the trading station of Lutetia, 
in the country of the Parisii, 
occupied the position now held 
by Paris. Beside the Thames, 
Britons who had never seen an 
Englishman were scttled on the 
site of London. Except along 
the near shores not a sail 
answered the wind on either of 
the great oceans. But on the 




















yond the Atlantic or beyond the - 
Pacitic there were human beings. 
Plato had a fine fable of a great mid-ocean land called Atlantis —out 
across the water to the West. And even in the year one there were 
many who believed it. But, even so, they all agreed that it had sunk 
beneath the sea, centuries and centuries before. Our two continents 
were thinly inhabited by nomadic races, who fished in the streams 
and hunted wild game and each other in the woods. Their s 
arrowheads are in our museums, and along the shores of both coasts 
are occasional piles of oyster-shells thrown out after dinner during 
innumerable years. In Ohio are extensive earthworks, sometimes in 
the form of a serpent, indicating a forgotten religion. In Central 
America and in Peru, on peaks and in valleys of the Andes, are vast 
ruins representing structures of stone, palaces and temples. There 
probably centred such civilization as had come to its chief heights on 
these continents. But all the dates are conjectural. 


ONAWN BY WALTER H, EVEWETT 

















The Oldest Kingdoms of the World 





M NWHILE in China there had been a civilized state nobody 
knows how long. Confucius had written his great books on right 
conduct, and other sages had written considerable commentaries upor, 
them, and there was an extensive literature. Indeed, one ruler, 
impatient with the teachers and other conservative persons who were 
forever praising the past as it appeared in the books, to the disadvan- 
tage of the present as it appeared in contemporary life, ordered the 
complete destruction of all the libraries. But the command was not 
well obeyed and his suc: or had the damage repaired as 1 he 
could. China had great cities and great armies and was engaged in 
extending its boundaries. In the ve r one the Emperor was a 
little child whose throne was being unsuccessfully defended against a 
rebel. China was dimly known in the Roman Empire as the land of 
silk. The Chinese had introduced this fabric into Europe, by way of 
Western Tartary, about a hundred years before the Christian Era. 

Not so much is known about Japan. There was already a Mikado, 
living quietly at Kyoto, and an army continually in the field, fighting 
the wild people in the eastern parts of the island. Buddhism had not 
yet come to cither Japan or China, but there was a gentle religion 
called Shinto, whose white shrines dotted the country and whose gods 
were found in Nature. And perhaps alr there were beginnings 
of that glorious and delicate art which is still the distinction of the 
Japanese. 

Another state of universal antiquity and high civilization was India. 
The founders had come down out of the cradle-lands of the race, 
from Central Asia, and had taken possession of that huge peninsula 
which reaches into the Indian Ocean, between the Arabian Sea and 
the Bay of Bengal. There for uncountable centuries they had tilled the 
soil with plows, and done the work of the blacksmith and the gold- 
smith, and had built them towns and citi They were a beef-eating 
and “soma” or beer-drinking people, and went to war with chariots 
and elephants. They prided themselves upon their compl 
They had two religions, old and new. One was Brahminism, whose 
Bible was the Veda, full of poetry and philosoph s 
Buddhism, whose ideal and hero and human divinity was Gautama, a 
Prince who for the sake of his people had made himself poor; he had 
found a way of happiness, partly by good works, partly by self-d 

Next to these vast and ancient empires of China and India, ¢ 
zation had seated itself on the banks of two notable rivers: in Asia, 
the Euphrates; in Africa, the Nile. These are the people whom we 
meet in the Old Testament. 























































































Many Nations in Turn Ruled the Old-Testament Lands 


HE power of the Euphrates had slow ed from one nation to 
another. st it was held by the A whose capital was 
Nineveh. Then, after centuries of supremacy, it came to the 
Chaldeans, whose capital was Babylon. It was the Assyrians who 
destroyed the kingdom of Samaria, ‘and the Chaldeans who destroyed 
the kingdom of Judea. Then came the Persians, made up of combi- 
nations of wild tribes from the deserts, strong at last under a strong 
King, Cyrus, and swept the country from India to the Mediterranean. 
Indeed, it will be remembered how they even attacked Europe, 
and were met by the Greeks at Thermopylic and Marathon. These 
people had the Yeligion of Zoroaster, and believed both in God and 
in the Devil; one ruling the powers of light, the other ruling the 
powers of darkness; one in Heaven, the other in Hell. But then, under 
Alexander, the Greeks had come, and they had overthrown the 
Persians, to be overthrown, in turn, before the year one, by the Romans. 
Thus in that great region, at the first Christmas, the land was filled 
with old battlefields, and ruined cities, and marks of past greatness. 
So it was beside the Nile. The Egypt of the Sphinx and the 
Pyramids, of Moses and the Exodus, was still a land of ancient 


























Pacilic Coast, in California, 
there were young trees which 
today, in their age, astonish the traveler by their vast size, in the groves 
of Mariposa. With these exceptions, hardly anything with which our 
eyes are acquainted had its existence in the lands which make our 
modern world, save the courses of rivers, the expanse of seas, and the 
heights of the everlasting hills. 





Roman Civilization Dominated on Land and Sea 





A ve Roman Empire, into which especially Christ was born, had 
three languages. Latin was the language of law and of official 
busines Greck was the language of society and of philosophy. 
And in most places there were enterprising tradespeople whose mother- 
tongue was Hebrew, or rather, the language in which the Hebrews 
conversed, even in Jerusalem, called Aramaic. 

From the golden milestone in Rome ran long, wide and enduring 
roads to all parts of the Empire. They traversed the country like our 
railroads, having stations at regular intervals for lodging and change 
of hoi Away they reached into the midst of Britain, and to the 
cataracts of the Nile, from the Tiber to the Danube. And these roads 
were filled with travelers, merchants, soldiers, touris ambassadors. 

Over these roads came precious freight for the markets and the 
shops of Rome, perfumes from Arabia, paper from Egypt, carved 
iron from Corinth, dyed wool from Tyre, cloth-of- -gold from Phrygia, 
silks from Persia and China, corn from Alexandria, tin from Cornwall, 
ivory and apes and peacocks from the mysterious East. 

Over the roads came also the news of the planct. There was no 
daily paper in Rome, but they had a fair equivalent. The rich Roman 
who was borne by slaves in his litter across the forum, past Galen’s 
drug-store, glancing at the announcements of new poems and novels 
at the book-shops—where he could buy, as now, a costly volume in a 
limited edition, or a trifle in paper for twenty cents—came presently 
to the public library in the temple of Miner’ There on the wall was 
a bulletin of the day’s tidings: wars, accidents, plagues, politics, 
commerce, scandal. 
for religion, the Roman world had many kinds. There was the 
Greek religion, filled with grace and poetry, with deities of love and 
war and wisdom. There was the Latin religion, prosaic and practical, 
with a god of the dining-room, another of the kitchen, another of the 
pantry. There was the universal religion of the Emperor, to whom 
as to a god, even in his lifetime, all must do homage. And men and 
women, in discouragement and disgust and longing (o be satisfied, were 
listening to fortune-tellers and magicians and astrologers, to priests 
of Mithras and of Isis. Some were secking refuge in philosophy, in the 
creeds of the Epicureans or of the Stoics. Some had given up the 
search. In the great new wealth, which the extension of commerce 
had brought to the Roman world, many were living in the fashion to 
which such riches tempt men, in the pleasures of the senses. But in 
Judea there was a religion whose supreme demand was righteousness, 
in obedience to the Lord of All. 




























































The Every-Day Home Life of the People 





1US in the cities throughout the Empire there were far extremes of 

wealth and poverty. The rich, even in Palestine, lived in large 
stone houses and if they were very rich they had a fountain in the inner 
court. The poor lived for the most part in houses of mottled clay, 
all in one room, and for pri and greater comfort used the flat roof. 
The beds in these small houses were Tugs or blankets, spread at night 
on a low shelf against the wall. The fire, without chimney, blazed and 
smoked in a brazier in the middle of the room. Often there was no 
window, and if the housewife lost a piece of money she must first light 
a candle and then sweep the house to find it. At dinner some reclined 
on couches, but most sat or lay upon the floor. The rich had beef and 
mutton, fish from the lake, beans from the garden, and wine to drink. 
The poor had bread and cheese, and sometimes meat, with lentils and 
milk to wash it down, or thin wine. 

The strect outside was narrow and ill-paved and not clean. Women 
emptied the dishwater into it. But often, back of the house, there was 
an inclosed garden with a vine and a fig tree, and chickens and a cow. 

The people wore a long, close-fitting coat of linen, and over this a 
cloak like an Indian blanket or a Scotch plaid of white, or white and 
brown in stripes, or other pleasant colors. And in Palestine, as is the 
Eastern fashion, they wore white turbans and shoes. 

This was the world, and thus appeared the people in the Roman 
part of it, when Christ was born. A world without a steam machine, 
without a railway, without a spark of electricity made serviceable for 
the use of man; but with plenty of busy people in it, fathers and 
mothers and children, loving and hating, fighting temptation with 
more or less success, and all of them in great need of Him Who for 
their sake and ours was born on Christmas Day. 










































Quick Changing 
Bed 


This looks like a fine, substantial, com- 
fortable bed. 

And it is. 

No finer or more comfortable bed can 
be found. 

But in tex seconds this handsome, com- 
fortable bed can be converted intoa roomy, 
comfortable Davenport. ; 

Just raise one-half of the mattress, then 
close the hinged ends and it’s done. No 
cords, no ratchets, no weights. No secret 
mechanism to ¢¢ adjust,’’ nothing to <¢ get 
”? or €g0 wrong.’ 

The name of this beautiful, quick-chang- 
ing bed is the Streit Davenport Bed. 
Don’t forget that name—STREIT. 

Don’t make the mistake of buying a so- 
called «¢ Automatic *’ Bed that /ooks 
similar to the Streit. All ««Automatic’’ 
Beds are complicated, 
hard to operate—almost certain to get 
out of order, and cause trouble. 

TheStreitistheov/y Davenport Bed 
that ever gives trouble. It has no 
concealed mechanism. It makes a 
perfect bed with head and foot- 
boards a// the way across—just 
as roomy and comfortable as 
bed. 


out of order 








bunglesome, 


any 


Asa Davenport the Streit is handsome, 
roomy, comfortable, The upholstering is 
the very finest. Four persons can sit in it. 
A full-grown person can stretch out in it. 
The arms are high enough .o support a 
pillow—several pillows. Under the seatisa 
full-length, dust-proof box for bedclothes. 
No other Davenport Bed is equipped with 
this concealed dust-proof box. 

The Streit Davenport Bedisconstructed 
on lines of the utmost possible comfort and 
convenience, either for day or night use. 
Tt is made in a great variety of designs. 
It can be covered in any material desired. 

Don’t be persuaded to buy any other 
style of Davenport Bed. Don’t take 
chances. The Streit is simple to operate; 
simple to understand. It is the only per- 
fect combination of Davenport and Bed. 

Ask your déaler to show you the Streit. 

Don’t take a *¢just-as-good.’’ It only 
means trouble and disappointment. Look 
for the name «¢ Streit’? on the gate. If 
your dealer can’t show the Streit, write 
to us. We will refer you to one who 
can, or supply you direct. 

You will make a mistake if you buy 
any Davenport Bed but the Streit. Look 
for the name on the gate. 

Write for the Streit Catalogue. See 
all the styles, and select the one you like 
best. 

THE C. F. STREIT MFG. CO., 
1048 Kenner Street 


Makers of Streit Morris Chair with footrest 
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Everpwhere, Everywhere 
Christmas Tonight! 


Words by Phillips Brooks. 


Music by George B. Nevin 
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Recognition 


The supremacy of the 
Steinway Piano has long 
been recognized by the 
great tone masters, improvi- 
sateurs, artists and the music- 
loving public of the world. 

This pre-eminence has 
been created and main- 
tained by the gradual elab- 
oration of every minor part 
into a perfect instrument. 
It is because the Steinways 
have been the path-breakers 
in the art of piano-making 
—always inventing, ever 
striving for the ideal, that 


| THE 


TT EINWAY 


PIANO 


has achieved the proud 
distinction of “Standard of 
the World.” 

As a personal tribute to 
Steinway achievement, read 
what that master pianist, 
Josef Hofmann, writes about 


the Steinway Miniature 
Grand: 


Messrs. Steinway & Sons, 

Gentlemen: 

Through my experience 
pianist I am “thoroughly familiae 
your magnificent concert grand 
pianos, but hai 



































not much occasion to 
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l, liquid tones of the treble, 

ing and entrancing quality of the 
middle section, and the fullne: 
id sonority of the b: 




















since had opportunity 
to play romarkatlerinstric 
ment at my friend’s house and the more 
Tha d it the better I like it. 













triumph in the art of piano 
bu: iz, for you have certainly achieved 
what you have striven for in this little 
grand, and that is the reproduction of 
your concert grand “en Miniature.” 
Yours sincerely, 
Joser HOrMANN, 








For your own satisfaction you should 
examine the Miniature Grand — price 
$800, or the Vertegrand (an upright) 
at $550. Either piano will demonstrate 
beyond a question of doubt the su- 
premacy of the Steinway. 

Steinway Pianos can be bought of an: 
authorized Steinway Dealer at New Yor! 
prices, with cost of transportation added. 
Illustrated catalogue and booklets sent on 
request and mention of this Magazine. 


STEINWAY & SONS 
STEINWAY HALL 

107 and 109 East 14th St. 

NEW YORK 
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Che Muuster’s Soctal Helper 


Remembers the Needs of the Sunday-Schools at Christmastime 


RREPARATION for the Christmas entertainment will 
the minds and take up the time of thousands of 
-school children during the next few weeks. With 
plenty of material at hand from which to choose the city 
Sunday-school has not a very hard task to make the 
entertainment a success, and while I hope the selections 
which I am going to mention here may be helpful in 
suggestion to any school that may need help, I have had in mind 
especially the schools in rural districts where there are no libraries and 
no brok and music stores. Almost every selection named may be 
found in inexpensive form that may be ordered by: vail. If these 
suggestions are attractive and you will write 
to me, inclosing a self-addressed, stamped 
envelope, I shall be glad to give you promptly 
the sources from which they have been taken, 
where you may get them and at what price. 
Most of the selections could, I think, be pre- 
pared for presentation within two weeks’ time. 
Children always love to sing the Christmas 
carols, so I will suggest first a service of 











Christmastime Songs and Carols 


for old and young together to be sung, as best 
may be arranged, as solos, quartettes or 
choruses. 

The words of these songs are by Edith 
Hope Kinney and the music is by Mrs. Crosby 
Adams, who may be addressed directly, at 
Oak Park, Illinois, concerning all music by 
her mentioned on this page. 


“Opening Prayer” (in song). 
Songs for the Night Watches: 
“Shine On, O Star.” 
“The Christ Child” (“‘Watching, watching 
on_the hill”). 
“The Olden Christmas” (‘‘Sing of the olden 
Christmas”). 
The Christmas Song of the Ages: 
“Glory to God in the Highest!” (Words 
from the New Testament). 
Christmas Day: ~ 
“Children’s Song” (‘On Christmas Day”). 
“Worship Song” (‘*To church, to church, 
on Christmas Day”). 
“Bethlehem of Judea” (‘‘There is a town, one little town”). 
“Closing Prayer” (in song) (‘To Thee, O Father, would we pray”). 


B 


HE feeling is growing in our Sunday-schools that the children must 
be taught to give at Christmas and not only to receive. With this 
in mind let us turn our thoughts to selections of this nature. 


The Christmas Thought—Giving 


Welcome Greeting, by a little child: “Oh! What a Lot of Folks Tonight 
Assembled Here I See.” : 

Recitation, Eight lines, for an intermediate-grade child: ‘‘What is the 
Thought of Christmas ?— Giving.” 

Columbia’s Christmas Givers: A cantata by Jee Brown Pounds and 
J. H. Fillmore, for twenty young people and chorus. Has a combined 
patriotic and Christmas interest. Gifts are presented for distribution 
among the needy. Familiar patriotic choruses and songs are sung. 
From sixty to ninety minutes would be required for this part of the 
program. 

“Good-Night”: Eight-line recitation for a little boy. May be used for an 
informal dismissal. 

mR 


ye program is suggested for the help of small Sunday-schools, 
where rehearsals in the church are not practicable. Each class is 
supposed to take some part or be represented in the program. If a 
class rehearsal is necessary it can be held in a home. If the school 
possesses a lantern one class could be responsible for the pictures. 
Instead of the questions, the narrative may be read and pauses made 
to show the pictures and listen to the recitations. Or the question 
may be asked and the picture shown, allowing it to remain on the 
canvas until the answer has been given in song or story. Iam indebted 
to Mr. Amos R. Wells for this idea, and he suggests that this “home- 
made” exercise might be called 








“Christmas Questions” 


Anthem: ‘‘O Holy Night, the Stars are Brightly Shining.” 
Picture of ‘The Annunciation,” by Murillo, and singing of ‘‘The 
Magnificat.” 
What joyful news are we celebrating tonight? 
Anthem: ‘Christ is Born in Bethlehem.” 
Picture: ‘‘First Christmas Morn.” Angels appearing to shepherds. 
To whom did the angels sing? 
Solo: ‘And There Were in the Same Country.” 
Where was Jesus born? 
Hymn: ‘‘O Little Town of Bethlehem.” 
Picture: Interior of Christ’s Birthplace. 
Contralto Solo: ‘Sleep, Holy Babe,” from ‘The Nativity. 
How did the people know He had come? 
Hymn: ‘It Came upon the Midnight Clear.” 
Picture: ‘‘The Wise Men Beholding the Infant Savior.” 
Who came to find Him? 
Recitation: ‘‘The Three Kings,” Longfellow. 
Reading: ‘‘The Other Wise Man,” Henry van Dyke. 
Why was Jesus born in a stable? 
Solo: *‘No Room in the Inn.” 
Would you treat Him so? 
Recitation: ‘Honor to the King,” from a manuscript in Christ 
Church, Oxford. 
Solo: ‘‘O Come to My Heart, Lord Jesus.” 
Why do we rejoice in His coming ? 
Hymn: “Come, Thou Long-Expected Jesus.” 
How shall we make it known? 
Hymn: “I Love to Tell the Story,” ending with chorus, ‘ Behold, I 
Bring You Good Tidings.” 





A good way to have each class feel that the success of the entertain- 
ment as a whole is upon them is to have a roll-call to which each class 
shall respond with a memory gem. Verses of Christmas hymns might 
be used for the responses. 

a 


ANY Sunday-schools receive offerings at Christmastime for 
missions, so with this object in mind let us use the thought of 


A World-Wide Christmas 


“Christmas Star Drill”: For sixteen or twenty-four girls. Contains reci- 
tation for the ‘Peace Angel,” entitled ‘The Wondrous Star.” 

Solo: ‘‘The Bethlehem Babe” (song story of the Christ Child). 

“Christmas for All Nations” : Rhymes for fifteen children or young people. 
Would require about twenty minutes’ time. Nine of the company are 
dressed to represent children from foreign lands. 








Christmas Decorations in the First Reformed 
Church of Reading, Pennsylvania, Designed 
and Executed by Will E. Hain 


ERE is material for an entertainment which, because it is about 
the Christmas tree, children’s pets, the joyfulness of Christmas 
bells, etc., we might call 


The Happy Time of Christmas 


“Happy Song” (‘O come, ye happy children”). 

Piano Number: ‘‘Circling the Tree.” 

“The Christmas Tree” (‘‘What is this, so tall and bright?”). 
(Words of these three songs by Edith Hope Kinney. Music by Mrs. 

Crosby Adams.) 

Welcome Greeting, by a child: ‘*Welcome Enough to Fill a Hall.” 

Recitations: ‘‘My Little Tree”: Twelve lines, for a little child. 

“Who Trims the Christmas Tree?” (‘‘Why, I! 
wheezed the piny old wood”): Forty lines. 


] “The Kittens’ Christmas”: Twenty-eight lines, 


for a little child. Humorous. 
“The Birdies’ Tree” (‘‘Did you ever have a 
birds’ Christmas tree?”): Twenty lines. 
“The Message of the Bells,” for six little girls, 
each carrying a sleigh bell concealed in a 
bunch of holly. Short drill, with recitations. 

Song: ‘‘The Bells” (‘‘Hark, the bells, the 
Christmas bells!”’). 

“Chime and Carol” (‘‘Oh, the tender glow in 
the air”). 

(Words of these two songs by Edith Hope 
Kinney. Music by Mrs. Crosby Adams.) 





S ALMOST every Sunday-school library 
contains a volume of “Ben Hur” this 
program will not be difficult to arrange: 


Christmas Morn in Bethlehem 


Congregational Chorus: ‘Angels, from the 
Realms of Glory.” 

Threc-part Song for Women’s Voices: ‘The 
Angels’ Song” (‘It came upon the mid- 
night clear”). 

Reading from ‘‘ Ben Hur” (five hundred words), 
telling of the meeting of the Wise Men, 
ending with their exclamation, ‘“‘The star! 
The star!” 

Solo: ‘‘Hail, Heavenly Dawning.” 

Recitation: ‘‘The Wise Men of the East.” 

Tableau: The Wise Men kneeling, gazing at a 
star. Figure, apparently of dromedary, on 

. stage, bearing howdah filled with gifts. 

Solo, during burning of the tableau light: ‘On the Brow of Night There 
Shines a Silver Star.” 

The Christmas Story is then read, followed by the description, in ‘‘ Ben 
Hur,” of the cave where Christ was born; then a 

Chorus, py, concealed choir: ‘‘While Shepherds Watched Their Flocks by 
Night. 

Reading of the appearance of the angels to the shepherds, the choir singing: 

Hymn: “Hark! the Herald Angels Sing,” by Charles Wesley, and chant- 
ing the refrain of ‘‘Glory to God in the Highest.” 

Clesng Reading, from ‘Ben’ Hur,” descriptive of the worship of the Wise 
Men. 

Solo: ‘‘ Bending O'er a Cradle Low.” With violin obligato. 

Part Song: ‘‘Two Thousand Troubled Years.” 


bd 


Wile children should be taught the true meaning and sweet 
solemnity of Christmas their gay little spirits will want some 
vent, and a laugh over some verse of humor will help. Here are 
some titles of humorous recitations: 


“‘Grandma’s Stockings”: Eight lines, for a little girl. 

“Signs of Christmas” (‘When ma begins to tiptoe round”): Forty lines, 
for a boy. 

““A Schemer”: Twenty-four lines, for a girl. 

“A Ten-Cent Christmas”: Thirty-two lines, for a child. 

“Vice Versa” (‘I dreamed I went to Turkeyland”): Forty lines, for a boy. 


To these lively selections you might add the 


“Snowflakes”: Action song for little girls in white. (‘‘We are dainty 
little snowflakes”). 


Two good musical numbers may be selected from 


“King Winter’s Carnival’: ‘Song of Jack Frost,” and the ‘Shivering 
Chorus” —for boys. 
ag 


IALOGUES, drills, cantatas and exercises liven the program and 
the children enjoy taking part in them. It is easier for them, too, 
than to ask them to take part alone. Here are a few good ones: 


Christmas Holly Drill, for eight girls. 

Under the Greenwood Tree: A Christmas operetta for fifteen children. 

Little Joy Givers: A cantata for small children. The words are by Miss 
E. E. Hewitt and the music is by Mr. Frederick A. Fillmore. A March 
of the Fairies, a Lullaby, a Laughing Song, and a chorus by “Apple 
and Potato Children” are among the features of this little entertain- 


ment. 

The Holidays’ Carnival: An entertainment by sixteen children that will 
require about thirty minutes for its presentation. Each ‘‘ Holiday” 
has a recitation and all join in choruses set to familiar tunes. 

The Night Before Christmas: For eight boys, one adult and five girls, and 
as many in the choruses as may be desired. Three of the choruses are: 
“How We Make Our Taffy,” ‘‘Oh, the Jolly Christmas Weather” 
and ‘‘Glad Bells of Christmas, Ring On!” 

“The Nicest Tree They Ever Had”: A dialogue for twelve children and 
their teacher as they trim the tree—ten minutes. 

“The Story of the Star.” Any number of children, three “‘shepherds,” 
three ‘‘Wise Men.” Should be followed by a Christmas carol. 


s 


S CONDITIONS and circumstances vary so greatly in the 
Sunday-schools I have thought a list of recitations might be 
helpful from which to fill out a partially complete program : 


“Christmas Again!” (‘‘How swiftly time rolls by”): Twelve lines. May 
be _used as a closing prayer. 

“Who Has the Key of Christmas Land ?’’: Thirty lines. 

“Father Christmas”: Twenty-cight lines. 

Greeting: ‘A Merry Christmas, Children All.” 

“The Shepherds’ Waking,” by Grace Duffield Goodwin: Twenty lines. 

“Oh, Christmastide is the Nicest Time”: Ten lines. 

“Toward Bethlehem,” by Charles Hansom Towne: Forty lines. 

“When Christmas Comes” (‘‘Have you any old grudges you'd like to 
pay?”): Twenty-four lines. 

“Constant Christmas,” by Phillips Brooks: Thirty-two lines. 

“‘Why do Bells for Christmas Ring?” by Eugene Field: Twelve lines. 

“The New Nativity” (‘‘Where is Jesus born today?”), by Charles C. 
Albertson, D. D.: Twelve lines. 

“Oh, Christmas Day!” by Robert McIntyre, D. D.: Thirty-six lines. 

“If the Christ Child Came”: Twenty-four lines. 

“A Desire” (‘‘Oh, to have dwelt in Bethlehem’): Sixtecn lines. 

“The Song of the Angels”: Twenty lines. 

“Old Christmas Forty Years Ago.” 

“Oh, Lay Aside Our Toil and Care”: Fight lines. 

“The Christmas Rose”: Thirty-two lines. 
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Che Easy Tricks of a Famous Magician 
As Told for Christmas Dav 


By Harry Kellar (Kellar, the Magician”’) 


HE Disappearing Duck is a trick 

which for many years has been 

: performed by the Hindus. For 
this trick you will require a fair-sized 
metal vessel, preferably of this 
shape, C) three little blocks of wood 
about an inch high, two little 
china ducks, a long blond human hair, 
a metal tray and a baby’s rattle. Take 
the vessel and with the smallest needle 
you can get punch a tiny hole in the 
bottom of it. As the hair is to go 
through this hole you can readily see 
that you can scarcely make the perfora- 
tion too small. This is very important. 
Now take the china ducks and weight 
one of them so that it will sink, while 
the other one will float. All your 
apparatus is now ready and you pass 
the hair through the bottom of the vessel 
and attach it firmly to the buoyant duck 
which is in the bottom of the vessel. You may use shoemakers’ wax 
for this, and it is a good plan to attach it to the duck well toward the 
head so that at the right time he will dive under water. Attach the 
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other end of the hair to the baby rattle and the weight of the rattle 
will hold the duck on the bottom of the vessel. The heavy duck you 
keep outside. Now you are nearly ready for the trick, which is to make 
the little duck float on the surface or dive beneath it as required, at 
the sound of the rattle. When you desire it the duck will float or will 
dive beneath the surface. The audience may be asked to try to catch 
the duck, but must be told not to reach under the water for him. 

Before coming before your audience fill the vessel about three- 
quarters full of muddy water, so that the bottom cannot be seen. Place 
the wooden blocks on the tray and rest the vessel upon them. These are 
used so that the hair attached to the little duck in the bottom of the 
vessel and to the baby’s rattle may have free play. Sprinkle some 
water in the tray so that the leakage from the tiny hole in the bottom 
may not be noticed. Now you are ready to perform the trick, and the 
position of your apparatus is as follows: 

= Take the weighted duck in your hand and 
= show it to the audience, allowing it to be 
SBS examined freely. However, do not delay getting 
Lo . at your trick too long or the vessel may leak 
4 \ too much. Then place the weighted duck in 
the water, where, of course, it will immediately sink. You may allow 
some one in the audience to do this for you if you desire. Both ducks 
will now be at the bottom of the vessel, the heavy one held down by 
its own weight and the buoyant one held down by the rattle. Both, 
however, are invisible on account of the muddy water. Then tell 
the audience that you will cause the duck to float at the sound of 
the rattle. Pick up the rattle, carefully, however, or you will break 
the hair attached to it, and as you sound it gently move it nearer the 
vessel. Of course the duck will rise to the surface and float. Then the 
audience one at a time may reach gently for the duck, but must not 
reach under water for it. As one extends a hand you again twirl the 
rattle, pulling it gently toward you, and the duck will be pulled under 
the water. 

In performing this trick the chief thing after you have got your 
apparatus into shape is to use care in handling the baby’s rattle. The 
hair attached to the duck is fragile and a hard pull will break it. On 
the other hand, if you bring the rattle too near the vessel as you allow 
the duck to come to the top, the hair attached to the duck may be seen 
floating on the top. The duck should be allowed to come to the surface, 
and that is all. Because these things are so important it is best to 
practice this trick considerably before attempting it in public. In 
preparing the apparatus the most important thing (and the hardest as 
well) is to get the hole in the bottom of the vessel small enough. 

The duck may be brought to the surface and made to go under 
water as often as required, but it is not well to try it too much. 

While we are on this subject I might as well say that it is never well 
for an amateur to do a trick more than once. You will probably be 
asked to do so, but don’t do it. The trick loses much of its spice after 
the first performance and the chances of detection are enormously 
increased. So you sce, you have everything to lose and nothing to 
gain by repeating your tricks. 


The Slate-Writing Trick is another one which always takes well 
with the audience. The trick is to show two slates perfectly blank on 
both sides, put them together with a piece of slate-pencil between and 
then show one of the slates with one side full of writin 

This trick, like some of the others, needs a little special apparatus, 
but very little, and it is quite simple. You should get two slates of the 
same size, both in strong wooden frames. Now get a very thin piece 
of slate, which will just fit inside the frame of one of the others. 
Paste newspaper carefully over one side of this thin slate and then 
set it against one of the other slates, inside the frame, with the side 
covered with newspaper against the other slate. Now apparently 
you have an ordinary slate in this frame, whereas in reality there are 
two slates, one covered on one side with newspaper. This slate must 
be adjusted so that when you lay it down it will fall out of the frame 
upon the table. This table, by-the-way, should have a newspaper 
lying open on top of it. 

Now, of course, you see how the trick is done. Before you come 
to your audience take your “trick” slate and write whatever you 
wish on one side of it. Then lay the thin piece of slate on top of it, 
with the newspaper-covered side next to the writing. Now show the 
audience this prepared slate and your other one, which is an ordinary 
slate and looks just like it. Give the ordinary slate to some one in the 
audience and ask him to clean it thoroughly with a towel, and you do 
the same with the “prepared” slate, showing both sides freely, but, 
of course, not allowing it to go out of your hands. Get back the 
other slate which has been washed by the person in your audience 
and then lay the slates together with a piece of slate-pencil between 
them, holding them so that the “false” slate, or that covered on one 
side with newspaper, is on the bottom. It is important to hold the 
slates firmly or the “false bottom” will drop out and expose your 
trick. Now make a scratching noise with your finger-nail, being care- 
ful that the slates do not slide too far on the piece of pencil, and then 
lay the slates on the table, which has previously been covered with a 
newspaper. The “false bottom” or piece of slate falls from the frame 
to the table, but as newspaper has been pasted over the side which 
is now uppermost it cannot be seen against the newspaper which is 
on the table. The writing on the bottom of the slate is thus exposed 
and you can exhibit it to your audience. In placing the “ papered” 
slate upon the newspaper it is well to have the columns run the same 








How the Floating Duck Disappears Under the Water 


way as they do on the paper on the 
table, although this is not absolutely 
essential, as the fact that the slate cov- 
ed with newspaper is lying on the 
paper on the table is generally suffi- 
cient to prevent detection. One of the 
most important things about this trick 
is to paste the paper on the thin slate 
very carefully, so that when it comes 
out on the paper you cannot see the 
thin black line of slate around the sides. 











The Chinese Paradox, as it is called, 
is one of the very best tricks that an 
amateur magician can perform, and it 
is one that will absolutely mystify any 
one who is not familiar with the way it 
isdone. In brief the trick is this: Take 
two pieces of webbing and pass them 
through several solid rings, pairs of 
scissors or any similar objects that 
have rings through which the tapes may be passed. Then tie the 
webbing over them. The webbing is then passed through the sleeves 
of a coat and two persons hold it. Without asking them to release the 
webbing you not only take off the objects, but you also take off the 
coat from the tapes, leaving the helpers holding the webbing. This 
is how the trick is done: 

At any dry-goods store buy two pieces of webbing, each about an 
inch and a half in width and about seven feet in length. Have a strong 
black pin concealed about you, where you can get it instantly without 
being seen. An admirable place is along the seam of the trousers. 
You stand before the audience, holding the webbing in your hand thus: 

solid rings. While they are looking for these objects 
secretly pin the two pieces of webbing in the middle and 
Now thread your rings, 
etc., on the webbing, and 

{ be careful to have them resting on the pin, conceal- 
ing it. Tie a firm knot over the objects, using both 


Then ask for some curtain-rings, scissors or any other 
et reverse them like this: 
I] keeping the rings over the pin. The pin is now 




















tapes, and 


thoroughly concealed, and you may ask the spectators to tie more 
knots on top of the objects if they want to make them perfectly secure. 


Then tell two persons to hold the opposite ends of the tapes, thus: 
Ne 


ext borrow a coat and 
Pp the tapes on one side 
through one sleeve and the 
tapes on the other side 
through the other sleeve, 
returning the tapes to the 
persons holding them. If 
| you wish this may be done 
by the persons holding the 
tapes. Now your apparatus 
will be in this form: 

Yext take one of the pieces 
of webbing from each of the 
persons holding them and tie 
a single knot, but not a hard 
one, over the coat, returning 
the tape to them after tying. 















‘This last knot is important. 
it twice the tapes will not come off perfectly straight at the end of the 


If you tie 


Now it will be in the following position: 

You should always keep the 

- =) back of the coat toward the 

J = ike audience, and you can now tell 

\\\\ them that you will take off all 

\ the objects and also take the 

coat off the webbing without 
cutting or breaking it. 

Tell your assistants to hold 
the tapes firmly. Then take 
out the pin and drop it on the 

floor unseen and the objects will fall into your hands. You can then 
easily untie all the knots, as you have two loose ends to work with. 
When all are untied be careful that the ends do not slip away from 
you through the sleeves, and grasp both the loop ends firmly in your 
left hand. Tell the persons holding the tapes to pull slightly, at the 
same time letting go the loops with the left hand and pulling the 
coat off the tapes with the right hand. Your helpers will find them- 
selves holding the ends of the tapes, and the coat will be in your 
hands, perfectly free from webbing. 


trick, so simply tie it once. 





A Pretty Little Trick that Can be Very Easily Done is to make a 
coin disappear from a table. Select a coin of fair size but not heavier 
than a quarter of a dollar, and lay it upon a table in plain sight. Then 
take a handkerchief and spread it over the coin. Pick up the hand- 
kerchief and toss it into the air, catching it as it comes down, and there 
will be no trace of the coin. The trick is very simple. Some place in 
the handkerchief (but you must know exactly where) is stuck a piece 
of shoemaker’s wax. As you lay the handkerchief over the coin press 
the wax firmly down upon the coin. Of course it will stick tightly and, 
as you take up the handkerchief, the coin comes with it. There are 
several little things to be watched in this trick. In the first place, vou 
had better supply the coin yourself instead of borrowing it from your 
audience, as you will find it hard to get it off from the wax if you have 
to return it. Of course the handkerchief must not be given for exami- 
nation, and you must be sure to catch it when it comes down or the 
audience will hear the coin strike when the handkerchief falls to the 
floor. When you have caught the handkerchief place it in your pocket. 

A variation of this trick is to have a piece of very thin black silk 
fastened to your coat, and a small piece of shoemaker’s wax on the 
other end of the silk. When you cover the coin with the handker- 
chief press the shoemaker’s wax on the coin. You must sit to perform 
this trick, and when you place the handkerchief have it come entirely 
to the edge of the table. Then draw your body back slightly and the 
coin will be pulled from under the handkerchief and drop, being sus- 
pended by the silk. You can then get it with one hand and hide it in a 
vest pocket or elsewhere. Some one in the audience may lift the hand- 
kerchief, but, of course, no coin will be found. In this trick it is well 
to use a table with a cover running entirely to the edge, as it is 
important that the coin make no noise when you draw it off the table. 





NOTE — In his next article Mr. Kellar will explain how to“ burn a hole" in a hand- 
kerchief and then restore it intact to the owner; how to take four coins away from 
twenty and still have twenty left, and several other interesting tricks. 
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Gorham Standards 
and their Effect 





ERE is the most im- 

pressive of all tributes 

paid to Gorham Silver: 

It is more frequently seen on 

American tables than all other 

makes of sterling silver tableware 
combined. 


The cause is not hard to find. 


Sterling silver wears for gen- 
erations. It is essential, there- 
fore, to produce designs so 
chaste, so well balanced, that 
they will continue to charm as 
long as the silver lasts. 


Sterling silver is a precious 
metal, therefore, by its intrinsic 
worth demands the highest 
skill and most perfect work- 
manship. 


Gorham productions achieve 
these standards. This trade- 


famous for seventy-five years, 
stands for purity of design 
and for workmanship that 
excludes the slightest flaw. 


The illustration portrays the 
“Jefferson” of Colonial style; 
and the “Buttercup,’”’ a modern 
design. It is such beauty and 
skill as these exemplify that 
has won fame for Gorham 
Tableware. 


Gorham productions are re- 
stricted to the best jewelers 
throughout the country. 


Consult your own jeweler. 
He can offer you every advan- 
tage of selection and price. 


For the efficient, labor-saving care of 
silverware, nothing is equal to Gorham 
Silver Polish. 


The Gor ham Company 


SIBVERSMITHS 
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Simplicity rn Living—Espeetally at Christmas 


By Alice Preston 


HERE isa great deal said and written 
C about simplicity and sincerity each 
Christmastime. Weare urged tosim- 
ple and sincere Christmas giving. Yet the 
Christmas shops continue to be laden with 
quite as costly and insincere baubles as ever, 
and are frequented each year by larger and 
more anxious Christmas crowds. Truth to 
tell, most people live in the midst of unsimple 
and insincere conditions three hundred and 
sixty-four days out of the year, and find it 
a little difficult suddenly to become sincere 
and simple on Christmas Day. 

There is a vast deal of talk these 
about the simple life, and exceedingly little 
living of it. Some people seem to think it can be attained by walk- 
ing over plowed ficlds, gathering daisies in meadows, by wearing 
negligee shirts, raving over Nature and getting sunburned. 

Those of you who have read the history of the French Revolution 
will remember that when Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette and their 
court had exhausted very nearly every luxury and insincerity of which 
Kings’ Courts were at that time capable, they, too, took up this fad of 
the simple life. The King played at farming and haymaking. The 
Queen learned prettily how to make butter! (You may sce her marble 
dairies there at Ver les still, anyday!) And the whole Court followed 
suit. It was a fad, like the rest; and Truth had to stand by and sce 
itrun its course. By-and-by, to be sure, all fads and affectations were 
shorn, brutally shorn, from the French Court. The simple life came 
in solemn earnest to this play King and Queen, how pitifully and 
tragically you may read, as I have often done, with tears, in certain 
chapters of Carlyle’s “French Revolution.” But until that time they, 
too, were but playing at the simple life. 

Ruskin calls all girls “Queens,” you know. In the little kingdoms 
we rule over, you and I, are we sincere, simple-hearted Queens, I 
wonder, or are we, too, only playing at simplicity and sincerity ? 














What “the Simple Life” Really Involves 


DELIGHTFUL girl I know came to me last summer and showed 
me her sunburned arms, and declared in a voice carefully imi- 
tative of Ethel Barrymore’s that she had been living the simple life. 

Her hair was “Marcelled” and puffed and pompadoured so that 
no human being could have judged what the real outline of her head 
might be, and was kept in place by five combs: two up the back, one 
across the top, and one at each side of her coiffure—all of them studded 
with imitation jewels! About her neck were two strings of imitation 
pearls; from her belt, which was fastened with an imitation turquoise 
buckle, dangled a chatelaine, heavier, I am sure, than the one that any 
real chatelaine of the Middle Ages ever carried. 

“Sce here,” I said good-naturedly, “don’t you talk to me about the 
‘simple life’! You know as much about it as a grasshopper knows of 
geometry! On the day when I can distinguish your voice from Ethel 
Barrymore’s; on the day when you will leave chatelaines to the keepers 
of mediaeval castles; on the day when you will take those false pearls 
and turquoises and rubies and the like and sell them for one genuine, 
guaranteed article, if it is only a currycomb or a cake of soap that 
pretends to be no more than it is—then talk about the ‘simple life,’ if 
you choose. Until then, spare me!” 

Now, true simplicity and sincerity develop and unfold into something 
personal and different for each of us, according to the ideals and gifts 
that are ours. They may lead you to the fields; they may keep me 
at my desk. The simple life need not include rural occupations and 
sunburn, but it must include and consist of, first, last and always, 
sincerity. 

The root of all simple living and of every simple life is Truth. To 
keep to the truth, never to assume what is not ours, never to deal in 
affectations of any sort, to avoid false standards, to detest a lie, whether 
of the lips or eyes or heart or mind, whether of the purse or dress or 
manner —this is living the simple life, and there is no other way. 

If you would clear away all the little insincerities from_your life 
what a different and happier life you would have of it! Try it for only 
one day and see what a difference it will make! Say and do and think 
sincere things only, wear sincere things only, for one whole day, and 
see what comes of it. Start today with one simple truth, and you will 
find that that one truth will lead you on to a dozen others. 





You Can Begin the Practice of Simplicity in Small Ways 


HERE shall we begin with oursincerities? Let us begin by giving 

up all the false or insincere material things. If I had my way I 
believe I should inaugurate sincerity among us by the giving up of the 
tawdry and false jewels that have become such a fad of late years. You 
balk at that! You like them, perhaps, these insincere jewels and rings 
and things and fine array! How would giving them up change and 
better life for you? You cannotsee that it would doso. I can only beg 
you to try and see. In the same way you think it very radical that I 
should want to sweep away those gaudily-bound volumes and worthless 
paper-backed books from your bookshelves, substituting two or three 
(or only one, if you can afford no more) of real worth, bound in simple 
good taste. You do not quite like it that I would do away with every 
one of your cheap, insincere pictures, framed in their crusted gold, and 
some of them set in plush! That I should want you to have, instead, 
even one small, simply-framed photograph of a great painting by some 
one of the great masters. That I should want you to throw away the 
cheap imitation-bronze vase or ornament and replace it with a simple 
plaster cast of some great subject. That if I had my way I should get 
rid of all the badly-made, heavily-tufted sofas and chairs that seem to 
you good enough in their way, and I should replace them with sincere, 
simple furniture, if it were no more than plain wicker. 

I only ask you to try the experiment. nd out from actual expe- 
rience what it means to wear, say, one lovely and real brooch, chaste 
and pure in design and workmanship, instead of the mass of tawdry, 
cheap jeweler’s junk that you have been wearing. Find out what it 
means to go clad in fabrics that are genuine—a good broadcloth skirt, 
for instance, which will outlast three of the shoddy, half-cotton, half- 
wool ones you have been wearing; shirtwaists of neat make and pure 
linen, two or three of which can be had for the price of five or six of 
the tawdry, lace-bedecked ones so much in vogue. Find out what it 
means to have for a daily companion in your bedroom the face of 
a Raphael Madonna, instead of the smiling ballet girl or vivid calendar 
beauty. Write to me, incldésing a stamp, and I will send you a little 
blue-print of the kind of picture I mean—the kind of art that is 
genuine, simple, pure. 

These are all very practical means of sincere living. When you 
have tested them your very thoughts and speech and manner will have 
become truer. There will be no need of my urging the simple and 
sincere life. You will already have begun to live it. 

Insincerities of any sort mark our lives for mediocrity or failure. 
The successful and powerful life is the simplest. 








A Lesson in Sincerity for the Business Girl 


N° long ago I went to a large magazine office to see a girl who held 
a high editorial position there. I had never seen her, but I knew 
her to be a girl of lovely character, of great ability and succ Twas 
met by a young girl who wore a tan skirt of noticeable check, a very thin 
and elaborate shirtwaist, with broad pink underwear ribbons showing 
through it. Her hair was done in some marvelous fashion and studded 
with jeweled combs—rhinestones. There were, I remember, six 
rhinestone bar-pins in a line, one after the other, like geese, up the 
of her shirtwaist. She came forward with a great show of cor- 
diality, held to the back of a chair in a sort of semi-chorus, demi-stage 
way, and with a good many wriggles and affectations managed to con- 
vey to me that she would take any message I might give. I wished 
to see Miss B? Well, she would see if she were in. She herself was 
merely an office-girl. “I just meet and receive the peopie when 
they come.” Here she took a jeweled comb from her hair, ran it 
through her pompadour, and went away. It was then that I got a 
full view of the six rhinestone bar-pins! 

Presently another girl appeared. There were three rhinestone bar- 
pins up her back, I believe. She wore a good many bangles and a few 
other pins and combs; a “Dutch-neck” shirtwaist, not quite so thin 
nor so elaborate as that of the other girl, and a pompadour not quite 
so wild. This girl, it would scem, was Miss B’s stenographer, and she 
was, on the whole, an improvement on the first girl. She told me that 
Miss B was not in. Would I care to sce Miss B’s assistant ? 

When Miss B’s assistant appeared I saw that there were a few full 
grades of difference between her and Miss B’s stenographer. To my 
enlightenment I saw that she wore two rhinestone bar-pins at the back 
of her collar. The whole thing was beginning to run something like a 
fairy-tale. There was a fairy-tale sequence and consistency through- 
out. The smaller the position and responsibility and salary the larger 
the pompadour, the thinner the shirtwaist, the more rhinestones. 

Well, to finish the fairy-tale, at that moment a girl dressed in a plain 
blue broadcloth skirt and a well-fitting linen shirtwaist came into the 
room. Her hair was smooth and brown, and arranged in some quite 
simple fashion. The clear line of her head and face reminded one of 
a lovely miniature. From her head to her toes she looked genuine and 
simple. Her voice was clear and unaffected and sweet. I looked for 
one bar of rhinestones, for one jeweled comb; but no, all that I could 
find in the way of ornament was an exquisite little pin of heavy gold, 
wound into ropes with an amethyst in the centre. 

So this, then, was the end of the fairy-tale! This was Miss B. Had 
any one asked me why I was so sure this was she I should have an- 
swered enigmatically, “Rhinestones? Norhinestones. That is why!” 








We Should Surround Ourselves with Truth, Not Pretense 


HAVE laid stress on the more material insincerities because I do 

think it is so important that as girls we should, even in the least 
matters, be surrounded by truth instead of pretense; because I hate 
to think of any of you girls being judged by the little, trivial, lying 
ornaments you wear, and the insincere possessions you have about 
you; but you will guess, of course, that it is the big spiritual and mental 
sincerities that loom up most important in my mind as I write. 

How to attain those! How to get rid of false mental and spiritual 
standards, and how to find the noble and true standards of life. Ah, 
there is a matter of importance, if you like! 

I have no royal road to recommend to you. I can only tell you that 
T have learned through much suffering and much joy that one simple 
truth is worth all the insincerities that a lavish world has to offer. 

Try to get your values right. Think more about life, less about the 
hubbub of living. Weigh and consider life’s nobilities as against 
life’s baubles. Face every question honestly. Here is a girl with an 
overwhelming ambition. To attain to it she must sacrifice peace, 
loved ones and joy. What is its true value? Is it worth the sacrifice ? 
Here is a girl striving for social position which must in the end cost 
her a good many noble friendships. Is this worldly success as precious 
a thing as the love she must sacrifice to get it? Is the shallow popu- 
larity this girl craves worth so much precious time and effort? Shall 
this girl marry for love, or for position? Which is the true value? 

You remember how Aladdin’s mother traded to the crafty old ped- 
ler who came crying ‘New lamps for old!” Aladdin’s precious and 
old lamp—traded it for a new and worthless one? That is what we 
do, over and over again. And a birthright sold for a mess of pottage— 
do you think Esau is the only one of us to do that? It is done, over 
and over again, by those of us who do not know life’s values. And 
long after we have given up wearing false jewels some of us still wear 
false beliefs, insincere ideals, imitation generosities and sympathies, 
tawdry noblenesses and cheap virtues. 

_ How are these things to be discarded and avoided? By seeking 
sincerity and truth in all things, small or great. Wish for the truth, 
pray for it, make sacrifices for it. Read the truest books; associate 
with the truest, most sincere people. 








Christmas Shows Us the Real Values of Things 


Hox. many sincere, earnest books have you read? How many 

friends have you on whose truth you can count? How many can 
count absolutely on your truth and sincerity? How many sincere, 
simple words and actions, straight from the heart, have we allowed our- 
selves today? One? Two? Half adozen? Fie! and shame upon 
us! When every word and every action should have been—could have 
been—simple and sincere— being, else, worth nothing at all! 

There is an old saying: 


“When I wish to know Truth I think on Death.” 


In the face of death or calamity most of us are able to arrive at 
simple and sincere living; we know then the true values, the true 
affections, the true joys. The love we weighed so light, we know now, 
in the face of death, how precious it is. 

Besides death and sorrow one other thing always brings me to a 
realization of the simple, sincere values, and that is Christmas. 

I believe few people can stand alone, looking out at the winter sky 
on the night of Christ’s birth, without finding the insincerities, the 
untruths and unsimple things of life slipping away from them. The 
air is crisp and cold, the stars are out, everything is very still. Where 
now are the shams and affectations, the mistaken views? They are 
nowhere to be felt or seen. Over yonder there might seem to be the 
hills of Bethlehem, where there might still be the simple “shepherds 
abiding in the fields, keeping watch over their flocks by night.”” 

And so, though simplicity and sincerity are good—yes, wonderfully 
good and worth striving for the year around—they are, after all, best 
at Christmastime. So here is a Christmas wish: A happy Christmas 
to each of you, and a sincere and simple Christmas to us all. 








NOTE —Miss Alice Preston will continue this page next year, and try to solve some 
of the problems of girls—problems which are sent her continually. Being a girl herself 
she is only too glad to try to be of help to other girls, and will gladly answer any 
questions by mail if a stamped addressed envelope is sent her in care of The Journal. 
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Ivers & Pond 


Pianos 
| An Ideal Xmas Gift. 


If you will write us promptly, we 
will send you full information as to 
how one of these charming pianos can 
be placed in your home before Christ- 
mas, even though you live in the most 
distant part of the United States. Our 
1908 styles are now ready for ship- 
ment. Instruments more delightful 
musically or handsomer in case design 
have never been made. We want to 
place in the hands of every intending 
purchaser our new catalogue picturing 
and fully describing these latest Ivers 
& Pond models. 

OUR PROPOSITION. 


Where no dealer sells them, we can supply Ivers & 
Pond Pianos direct from our large Boston establishment 
and will give full information, mail list of prices, explain 
our system of personal selection, shipment of pianos 
under guarantee of entire; satisfaction (or piano returns 
at our expense) and other features of interest to intelli- 
gent buyers. Our Time Payment plan largely eliminates 
the financial inconvenience of Piano buying. It will cost 
but a penny to write us; the information we will give you 
may prove valuable. Write us. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 


117 Boylston Street, Boston. 


for this High- 
$950 Grade Wate: 


Color Outfit 








gift for an 
artistically-in- 
clined friend — 
this “Student's 


japanned tin box, 
3% x6 in., with 21 
fine English water- 
colors, and all necessary brushes, 


$4.25 for this complete Oil-Color Set 
(shown below). A wonderful value. 


Japanned tin box, 10 x 8%4in., containing 13 double 
size Oil-Colors, Drying Oil and Turpentine, Palette 
(with Cup and Knife), Badger Blender, 5 Fine 
Brushes, Tracing and Transfer Papers, Academy 
Board, Oil Sketch Paper, Studies to Copy, Pencil, 

Crayons, Charcoal, Porte-Crayon and Stump 
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Address Dept. L. 
for our big 300- 
page Artist's Ma- 
terial Catalog. 


Hirshberg Art Co., 
334 N. Howard St 
Baltimore, 
Md. 


this Li 
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Crapo Italian Towels and Linens 


are hand woven, grass 
2) bleached, émprove with 
tA use. absorb moisture, will 
7 never become linty and pro: 

duce just enough friction. 

‘The fringe is drawn from 
the body of the linen and 
does not tangle or mat. 

Wear for years with con- 
stant use, therefore are very 
economical. Are most 
exclusive and thoroughly 
satisfactory. 

Dress Linens whose ¢: 
clusiveness and individ 
ality are pronounced. They 

sonable, durable, 
for years without be: 
linty, improve with 
IV’ not_muss or 


x: 
lu 


kle like 
quires starch 


Hand Embroidered linen 


center pieces, lunch and 
inner cloths, napkins, 

doylies, bureau scarfs, 

handkerchiefs, collars and 
fis, belts, sheets, pil 


hand-made Italian laces for 
trimming waists and 
dresses; all of most exclusive and beautiful designs. 
‘We also call your attention to our hand-woven Habutai Silk, in 
both black and white. 
‘The only firm in the country that has not increased the price of 
linens, keeping the same price we have trad for years. 
Booklet free. Send postage for samples. 


THE JOHN M.(CRAPO LINEN STORE 
‘55 Maiden Lane, Albany, N.Y. Summer Store: Bar Harbor, Me. 
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Some Christmas Gifts from Paris : 


Suggestions that Any Girl May Easily Follow 


ANY girls love to make Christmas gifts, not only because the work itself is a pleasure, but also because they can make the gift 

of double value by fashioning it to suit the taste of some friend. The attractive articles shown here are all quite simple and 

require nicety rather than skill to be made successfully. he girl who can paint will find the lamp-shade and telephone card easy to 
decorate, while the needlewoman will enjoy making the nightgown and handkerchief cases. 





NABISCO 
Time 





NOVEL te!ephone card is shown on the 
left —a gilt that is easily made and 
most acceptable, The foundation is a piece 
of heavy cardboard decorated with wall- 
paper. Portions of the design from the 
paper are cut out and placed as the taste of 
the maker dicts Four lengths of ribbon 
run parallel down the card, secured by tiny 
brass-headed tacks, to hold the pieces of 
cardboard on which the telephone numbers 
ure written, 
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IN THE right is a desk scrap-basket made 

of heavy Bristol-board. The bottom 

of the basket is a circle of cardboard and the : 

sides are a straight piece overhanded to it at = | 
the lower edge. For decoration the basket =} 

is divided into four panels, on two of which 3 

A 4 

old prints or pictures may be placed. These ea 


pictures are framed by strips of soft-colored - ae 
wail-paper. In the other two panels fancy = x Al 
wall-paper is used, framed in the same way Miesetaee ety yy aie 
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substantial ; 


and completed by bows of ribbon. 
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EAVY water-color paper forms the 
basis of the Empire lamp-shade, Sp A 
shown above, which is also mounted on 
a wire frame, Small figures, or sil- 
houettes, may be pasted in the ovals, 
which are formed of a light and adark 
shade of paper. The Empire wreaths 
are painted in delicate colors, or it is 
possible that some such effect could be 
cut from wall-paper and pasted in place, 
omitting, of course, the delicate ferns. 
‘The edges of the shade are bound so that 
they match the ovals. Before cutting 
out the water-color paper it is well to cut 
a pattern of brown paper. First fit the 
paper around the wire frame, pin in 
place and trim both edges half an inch 
from the wire, remove from the frame 
and use as a pattern. This makes it 
possible to cut the shade in one piece. 


BOVE is a lamp-shade of silk made 
on an Empire frame of wire, 
which is covered with tarletan or 
organdy to give a foundation for the 
covering. The silk — which would be 
pretty in rose color, as it sheds a soft 
light —should be cut on the straight 
of the goods and gathered to form a 
frill along the edges. The roses are 
formed entirely of ribbon and combined 
with artificial foliage. When a simpler 
trimming is desired a box-plaited ruch- 
ing of the silk may be used. It is 
made of a straight strip of material 
from three to four inches wide which 
may be pinked or hemmed on the edges. 
As a rule these ruchings are used on 
both the top and bottom of the shade 
and placed so that the frilled edge of 
the shade itself shows a little. 
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HE new touch in the pretty pin- 

cushion shown above is the 
dainty little wreath. The flowers are 
of ribbon and placed in green 
foliage, with here and there a loop 
of ribbon. To make the flowers 
small pieces of ribbon are folded 
lengthwise and shirred to form 
petals. The cushion itself is 
covered with satin and completed by 
a frill of satin and lace. A lace 
medallion is used for the top. This 
idea may be carried out in any color 
or delicate combinations of colors 
to harmonize with the furnishings 
of a room. Organdy edged with 
i lace could replace the lace when 
anaes Sida aeas expense is to be considered. As 
Lg OO Bra As F pincushions are as useful as they 
are pretty they make most accept- 
able Christmas gifts. 
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In ten cent tins, 


UST above is shown 

simple, pretty nightgown- 
case for traveling. It is made 
of silk and may or may not be 
lined with cotton batting as 
desired, Ribbozine in any 
Soft color is used for the 
Pretty little floral design, as 
well as for the decoration 
above and below it. The 
effect of the flowers is ob- 
tained by shirring and puffing 
the ribbon, while for the 
border the ribbon is caught, 
twisted and caught again in a 
continuous row. When the 
case is of pink the little flowers 
and border should be of blue 
with a bit of green for the 
leaves and stems ; or when of 
blue, pink may be used. 








OFT silk or batiste 

stamped in a rather bold 
design may be used for the 
handkerchief-case shown 
above. The embroidery is 
done by basting net to the 
wrong side of the material, 
padding the outline of the 
design on the right side, and 
embroidering it in fine French 
work. The material on the 
right side is then cut away 
close to the edge, thus ex- 
posing the net. The case is 
completed with a knife-plait- 
ing of the material finished 
with lace on the outer edge, 
while a pretty effect is given 
to the inner edge by the double 
ruching of lace which is put 
around the four sides. 


ERE are some suggestions for trimming baskets which are to be filled with candy for 


Christmas gifts. 
flowers, which may be red and green to represent holly in the true Christmas spirit, 4 
basket is in softer coloring, as rosebuds, also of ribbon, are scattered over it in a careless fashion. t 


The basket on the left is lined with silk and the top encircled with ribbon 


The other 


also in twenty-five cent tins. 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COMPANY 
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Some Christmas Joeas Chat Have Hlade 
Others PDWappy 






thing is needful on Christmas 

0 ve: empty stockings hanging about 

the chimneyplace and curly heads 

in bed dreaming of the morning when 

they shall find those stockings filled with 

gifts. But when the boys and girls have 

passed the Kris Kringle age, and have gone 

from the home nest, Christmas isn’t what 

it used to be; yet you can make it nearly 
so, if you will. 

You can find enough Santa-Clausless 
children to fill every bed in your house; 
so when Christmas Eve rolls around have 
a_houseful of them, and while the good 
wife tucks the girls comfortably away for 
the night let the husband put the boys snugly to bed. Have a stocking 
for each child, and fill it to the brim. In the morning you may have 
the pleasure of the happiness of the borrowed tots. Then after a 
good, m breakfast, send each little one home with a well-filled 
basket for mother and the others. 











A Suggestion for the Invalid’s Christmas 


‘HE wants of the invalid at Christmastime are usually carefully 

remembered, and many tokens of friendship bring cheer and 
happiness at the holiday season to those who are shut out from the 
enjoyments that naturally come to all who can take a part in the 
world’s activities. There is, however, a large class of invalids (I 
am thinking now especially of those whose invalidism is of long 
standing) of scanty means—probably the result of that very inva- 
lidism—whose deepest and truest need at Christmastime is seldom or 
never met: they cannot provide gifts for others; and many a 
generous-hearted soul, beneath all of the pleasure which comes to 
her from the presents that she receives, feels sad, and sometimes 
bitter, because she herself can give nothing. 

J know a woman of rare sympathy, who often presents her gifts to 
such invalids in the form of something for them to pass on to others as 
their own gifts. Her presents are always accompanied by some tactful 
words, simply explaining that she felt that if she were in the place of 
her friend she would enjoy the chance to surprise other people 
with little remembrances herself, and so she is going to give her own 
present to the invalid for the latter to give away. 

If the invalid is able to work with her hands the gift is sent weeks 
before Christmas—a bundle of pretty silks and ribbons with all the 
necessities for making them into useful gifts, delicate muslin and lace 
for a few handkerchiefs, lawn or gingham for aprons, worsteds for 
crocheting, etc. If the invalid is quite unable to work she sends, 
instead, two or three weeks before Christmas, a package of well- 
chosen cards or calendars. She takes much pains that all of her gifts 
shall be choice and dainty, if inexpensive, and sometimes much thought 
and time have to be spent upon their selection. 

She usually includes a roll of ribbon for tying parcels, and some- 
times, if it seems best, stamps, for sending, thus making her gift very 
complete. This kind of giving requires much tact and sympathy, but 
this woman I know to be most successful in adding to the truest pleasure 
which can come to a certain class of unfortunates at Christmastime. 

—EsTe.ce M. Hart. 
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Here is a Story of a Christmas Mission to those who sit apart 
in lonely places: Two English girls, wishing to reach the really neg- 
lected—those who had no well-to-do friends to send them gifts and 
who were too respectable to come within the scope of public charity 
— took counsel of their minister and their doctor and were soon pos- 
sessed of information that kept clever hands busy for weeks and made 
winning tongues beguile shillings and half-crowns from fathers, uncles 
and brothers. 

The morning of Christmas Eve found them busy with wrapping- 
paper and labels. In every parcel was a Christmas card with a bright 
Christmas greeting. To old Miss M, a warm shawl; to Granny T, a 
pair of slippers; to the little cashgirl who was keeping up appearances 
so bravely, a pair of white woolen gloves and a dainty stock; to the 
young widow who was thinking with dismay of her children’s empty 
stockings went a five-shilling piece; and to an errand-boy, a pair of 
warm stockings with a shilling in the toe of each. 

Twelve homes were reached before their stock was exhausted, and 
both felt that this was the best Christmas they had ever spent. 











A Novel Christmas Gift to Send to One’s Neighbors 


The number you desire in case 
of fire—may you never need it! 


December 25, 1906 





'HE card above was used last year very successfully as a Christmas 
gift. Our neighborhood is a mile or so to the nearest engine-house, 
and fire-alarm boxes are widely scattered; moreover, a person who 
discovers a fire on his premises sometimes has difficulty in remember- 
ing, or—if at night—in finding the engine-house number when he tries 
to telephone the alarm in. So I had several dozen cards made, in the 
fashion shown above (at about four cents each), and distributed them 
among my neighbors, for hanging near the telephone. They have 
already proved valuable in two or three cases and promise to save a 
good deal of trouble and danger in the future. —W. E. Warp. 
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Every Christmas it is a Problem what to give Beulah, for she has 
money enough to buy everything she wants, even hand-made things 
from the Woman’s Exchange. This year she settled the question 
herself by asking all her friends if they would give her something for 
a child and honestly put as much thought into it as they usually did 
for her; where she lacked the courage for this she simply remarked 
that she had asked the others—which did equally well. 

Christmas Eve Beulah spent at the little mission church near her 
home. Most of her friends, entering fully into the spirit of the thing, 
had made their gifts correspond as nearly as possible to what they 
would have given Beulah for herself. The girl who had planned an 
elaborately-embroidered kimono changed it into a little dressing-gown 
of blue eiderdown, daintily made, with slippers to match, and the 
money laid aside for a little Madonna bought a large picture of frolick- 
ing kittens. If Beulah was satisfied—and she says it was the happiest 
Christmas of her life—there was no loss to any one, and thirty-six 
children were clear gainers. 


One of the Most Pleasing and Useful Methods of Christmas 
giving has been made use of for two years by a gentleman who has 
attained good fortune only by the greatest self-denial and pluck, and 
therefore knews how to appreciate the little which helps. He inter- 
ested two friends, and their plan was to buy from the publishers on 
Christmas Eve every copy of the leading newspaper in the town, so 
that the papers could be given out absolutely free to the newsboys and 
carriers also. 

The plan worked most admirably. It was a complete surprise to 
the boys, and how they did cheer when those papers were handed out! 





A Christmas Tree for the Birds 


LOVER of birds who lives in a quaint old farmhouse among the 

Southern hills has what he calls a bird garden throughout the 
year, and every Christmas he treats his little feathered friends to a 
“tree” after their own hearts. 

His “garden” is just a south-sloping hillside of some half-dozen 
acres, wooded about the top and full of low, nest-inviting shrubs and 
berry bushes at the bottom, where a fern-fringed brook runs through it. 
Apple and cherry and mulberry trees have been planted there; wild 
groundberries encouraged; sunflowers, with oats and other grains, 
seeded broadcast, come up at their own sweet will. 

Now and again, throughout the spring, an armful of straw or a bag 
of feathers is given to the winds from some point inside the inclosure, 
to provide the wherewithal for home-building and housekeeping. 

And to this hill all the feathered folk in the countryside seem to 
flock; the foliage is alive with glints of gold and flame and blue, of soft 
grays and warm browns; and thrills, the day long, with melodies that 
man has never matched. 

But the Christmas tree is, perhaps, the culminating glory of the year. 
Facetious friends insist that this old ornithological Santa Claus has 
completely demoralized recent generations of winged sojourners in the 
county, they having departed from the migratory traditions of their 
forebears and delayed their annual leavetaking until after the twenty- 
fifth of December! Such heresies should, of course, be accepted along 
with the proverbial pinch of chloride of sodium, but it is nevertheless 
a fact that a goodly company of “the little people of the air,” gay of 
beak or breast and bright of eye, do gather cach Christmas morning 
about this famous old tree. 

It chances that in an open space, something like half-way down the 
“garden” hillside, a tall, pointed cedar lifts its evergreen crown to the 
sky, and Christmas Eve, about dusk, dozens of wide-meshed, gayly- 
colored net “stockings” of sugar-lumps and cracked nuts, grain and 
breadcrumbs, are hung all over it by this fanciful, gray-haired bird- 
lover. Rosy-cheeked apples and bunches of raisins are suspended 
by bright-colored strings and, with festoons of popcorn, fresh crusts 
and wee cornucopias of cornmeal, weigh down the stout branches. 

At sunrise the next day, Santa Claus and such fortunate friends as 
he elects to invite to his hermitage are up betimes to watch the winged 
folk forage for their feast. And such a fluttering and twittering and 
chattering as there is around that cedar! For days it is the rendezvous 
for all of beak and claw as far as the good news can reach! 

—EstTHER HARLAN. 
a 

Three Years Ago a Good Woman Organized a little society, 
consisting of her nine-year-old son and all the other little boys in the 
neighborhood. She planned it on the lines of other organizations, as 
follows: Name, “Santa’s Helpers”; motto, “Do it now”; colors, 
red and green; flower, mistletoe. Object, to take Christmas cheer 
to the poorer families of our country. 

A week or ten days before Christmas the first meeting was held and 
all the preliminary plans were made, the corn popped, cranberries 
strung, presents wrapped and all the other things done that go to make 
a successful tree. 

The day before Christmas the tree was decorated. On Christmas 
morning it was put in a wagon, or float, and, with a Santa Claus as 
driver and all the boys as attendants, taken out two miles to the Poor 
Farm. Here Santa clipped the presents from the tree and the boys 
distributed them. The good was twofold: it appealed to the better 
nature of the boys, and brought much happiness into the lives of a 
class of people who otherwise would get no Christmas cheer. 


A “Will” that was Made Last Christmas 


\N IDEA which I hit on last Christmas may find favor with other 

people whose desire to give is greater than their financial capacity. 

A regular postal-card was used with the following note written on it, 

and the number of warm and appreciative acknowledgments sent to 

me afterward indicated how well the plan had “taken.” The place for 
the seal is indicated by a square of dollar-marks. 


To Wuom SHALL Come THESE PRESENTS, GREETING: 

Now, therefore, Be it known that I, Nan Ellen Carson, being of 
sound mind, a stout heart and a slim purse, have agreed to give 
bountifully, extravagantly and most willingly, and do hereby be- 
stow graciously and convey voluntarily in this manner, to all whom 
it is my duty and my pleasure to love, in this glad Christmastime, 
the riches of my good-will, the fortune of my best wishes and the 
wealth of my love. 

Given under my hand and seal, at Knoxville, Tennessee, this 
twenty-fifth day of December, 1906. 


[seat] 
a 


Nan ELLen Carson. 


Six Prominent Society Women in a Large City clubbed together 
to defray the expenses of a novel reception which they planned to hold 
at the home of one of their members about two weeks before Christmas. 
Notices of it appeared in the socicty columns of all the daily papers 
for some days ahead, inviting all friends, and the public generally, to 
be present. Each caller was asked to bring a parcel containing a 
Christmas gift suitable for a child, the toys thus collected to be dis- 
tributed to poor children in the city who would not otherwise be able 
to enjoy the glad Christmas season. On the day appointed, the ladies 
who had planned the novel “ Parcel Shower” were “At Home,” and 
in the dining-room, from a very Christmassy-looking tea-table, some 
of the season’s most popular brides and débutantes dispensed tea, 
coffee, cake and sandwiches. 

That the promoters of the idea had met with a generous response 
from their friends was demonstrated by the bewildering array of con- 
tributions displayed in a room set apart for that purpose. Many of 
the stores had helped by donating skates, mittens, shoes, sweaters, 
apples, oranges, sweets, etc. Toys of every description were piled 
around knee-deep, and one thought joyfully of the five hundred little 
children (whose names had been obtained from district nurses, doctors, 
clergymen, etc.) who would be made happy by a visit from Santa Claus. 
which otherwise they would not have had. 





\ FIGGINS & SEITER 


Rich Cut Glass for Gifts 


Mail orders for these high class, distinctive pieces 
of brilliant cut glass will be filled promptly and with 
the absolute assurance to you of satisfaction by 
exchange or money refunded. Wherever you live, 
the samesuperior quality thatrecommends us to dis- 
criminating New York shoppers is at your disposal. 


Creamer 


No. 8144 
Relish 
Dish 


4 Compartments, 7 in 


Diameter, $3.75, 


No. 8128 
Cut Glass 
Salad, Fruit or 
Berry Bowl 


8 in. 


No, 8148 


Water Bottle 


$3.00 


No. 8166 
Fancy 
Bon Bon Dish 


yey $3.00 
No. 8146 


Whipped Cream 


| | Bowl and Plate Ss 
Hig. $6.00 ARs 


High 


Send for our beautiful catalo; 
china and cut glass as y as 
York store. Every purse is provided f 
buys gua! A big help for your Chri 
useful the year ar 


West 21st and West 22nd Sts., near 6th Ave., New York 


The tired business man who owns 
Autotone comes home to his con 
instead of having to go out 

elect 


The AUTOTONE. | 
The Piano All Can Play | 


Either by hand or by perforated music-rolls. 


From an hour’s playing of the Autotone one 
arises refreshed and rested. The customary 
“rut has been necessarily abandoned —the 
current of thought absolutely changed to new 
and fascinating channels, 


The Accentor 


A device found only in the Autotone 
gives the “ human touch ’'—the abil- 


and perfect whole, ¢ being ma 

under one roof, 

All makes of pianos taken in exchange 

Convenient terms of payment for the balance 
Art Catalog Mailed Free on Request. 


HARDMAN, PECK & CO. 


138 Fifth Ave. (Cor. 19th St.), NewYork 


Representatives convenient to every’ locality 





You can do this by ta 
the practice of magic 


Become an Expert Magician 


\¢ It iseasy when you know how. ® 
| We not only teach you how, but 
| supply the tricks as well. 


We Will Send Full Particulars 


Our Catalog and a copy of that most fas- 
cinating book ‘‘Entertaining by Magic” 
on receipt of 10 cents, stamps or silver. 


THE-CREST- TRADING CO. 
161 Witmarls Building, New York 





Hand-Mlade Bores for Home-Made Candies 


Recipes by Marion Harris Neil Boxes Designed by Sara B. Hill 








THiS individual candy-box for the 

table is made of stiff white paper, 
the four sides being made of a con- 
tinuous strip pasted at one corner. The 
bottom is cut separately, folded and 
pasted in, The Empire decoration is 
done in gold, but a holly wreath and 
ribbon design would be equally 
Pretty. 

Measurements: The four-sided 
piece 2!> inches high by 8% long. 
Bottom piece 2% inchessquare. Laps 
about | of an inch. 











AX OVAL box made of grained heavy 
paper in a light écru shade. The 
desizn of arabesques is painted in soft 
shades of golden brown, greenish- 
blue, olive and old rose, with a touch 
of clear yellow, and is outlined in 
gold. The sides of this little box are 
sewed on with golden-brown silk. 

Measurements: Bottom oval 3 by 
4inches, Side band of box 1! inches 
high. Side band for cover}4 of an inch 
deep. Paste the ends neatly. 


























THIS box is made of stiff écru paper 
and is tied with narrow golden- 
brown satin ribbon. The butterfly 
decoration is brown, with spots of light 
Breenish-blue, pale yellow and 
orange, and the border and conven- 
tional design are in gold. 
__ Measurements: Piece of paper 12 
inches by 7, Allow 4 inches square 
for bottom and lid. 134 inches for 
sides of box; crease and fold. Trim 
edges of lid to 34 of an inch. 





QF MEDIUM water-color paper. An 
ali-over design of fleur-de-lis is 
Painted in purple and green, the back- 
ground being covered with a flat wash 
Of pale lavender. A gold outline, in- 
closing each figure, is put on last. 
Measurements: For box, paper 6% 
inches square; allow 4 inches square 
for base; crease and fold over 1% 
inches for sides. Cut at corners and 
baste together neatly. Make lid 1-16 
of an inch larger: fold and paste ends. 





ERE, indeed, is a page of pleasing and practical ideas for 
home-made gifts. While Sister Annabel fashions the 
poxes, Cousin Isabel can be making the candy. Any of 

these boxes with their delicious contents would be appropriate 
to send away as a gift, or to hang upon the Christmas tree 
ready for distribution with a happy greeting to visiting friends. 








Peterboro Candy is a Simple Goody 








ar, two pounds, Condensed milk, one can. 
alfa cuptul Vanilla extract and lemon extract, 
quarter of a pound, 








Put the sugar into a saucepan, add the water, milk and butter, 
and stir over a moderate fire for forty minutes. Remove from 
the fire, add the extracts, pour into a greased pan and cut into 
neat squares. 


The Spicy Plum-Pudding Bonbons 


pound. Citron peel, orange peel, lemon 
peel, figs, dates, seeded raisins 
and’ preserved cherries, each 
one tablespoonful, 
Some melted chocolate. 





Brown sugar, one 

Butter, two oun 

Water, a quarter of a cupful. 

Chopped nut-meats, three table- 
spoontuls, 








Wash the butter in cold water until free from salt, then put it 
in a saucepan with sugar and water, cook over a gentle fire till 
a soft ball is formed when tested in cold water. Keep this 
candy warm and mix into it the fruits and nuts, then form into 
small balls. When dry dip the balls into melted chocolate, and 
place on an oiled dish to harden. 








“Marquise” Will Prove Delicious 


Granulated sugar, one pound. Butter, a quarter of a pound. 
Milk, one pint. English walnut meats(chopped), 
Blanched almonds (chopped), a quarter of a pound. 

half a pound. Almond extract, one teaspoonful. 








Boil the sugar, butter and milk together until the mixture just 
hardens in cold water, then remove the pan from the fire, add 
the almond extract and the nuts. Beat until sugary and pour 
into buttered pans. 


Ginger Jibb—A Fine Chewing-Candy 


Butter, a quarter of a pound. Brown sugar, half a pound. 
Ground ginger, two teaspooniuls, Molasses, three-quartersofacupful. 





Pour the molasses into a saucepan, add all the other ingre- 
dients, and boil carefully till it hardens in cold water. Pour into 
buttered pans and when nearly cool mark into small squares. 





Alexandria Drops with Pecan Meats 


Brown sugar, two pounds. 
Vinegar, one tablespoontul 
Butter, a quarter of a pound. 





Cold water, one cupful. 
Chopped pécan meats, one cupful. 








Cook together the sugar, vinegar, butter and water until a 
little of the candy hardens in cold water (about twenty minutes). 
Add the nuts, then pour the mixture on to a buttered slab to 
remain until cool enough to handle. Then oil the hands and 
pull the candy out till clastic—over and over again till quite 
creamy. Cut with scissors into pieces half an inch thick. The 
nuts may be omitted if desired. 


Cocoanut Ice Bars are Easily Made 


Lump sugar, two pounds. 

Grated cocoanut, a quarter of a 

pound. 

Boil the sugar and water for twenty minutes, take off the fire, 
put in the cocoanut, and stir till thick as cream. Pour three 
parts into a pan, then color the other part pink and pour it on 
the top. When cold cut into bars. 


Water, one cupful. 
A few drops of red coloring. 


Lemon Creams are Unfamiliar but Delightful 


A litle white of egg. Some strips of preserved lemon 
Confectioner's sugat, one pound, peel. ; 
Hal a lemon A few drops of yellow coloring. 
A pinch of cream of tartar. ‘A small piece of angelica. 








Put the grated rind and strained juice of the lemon into a 
pan. Sieve half of the sugar into this and add the cream of 
tartar. Drop in a little white of egg, mix well, and divide into 
two parts. Color one-half yellow with yellow coloring, and 
knead both parts well with the rest of the sugar until quite stiff 
and smooth. Form into small, egg-shaped pieces, decorate the 
white with lemon peel and the yellow with angelica. 


Fruit Paste— One of the Best of Sweetmeats 
Good dates, one pound. 


Cherries, half a pound. 
Nut meats, two cupfuls, 


Sceded raisins and figs, one 
pound each. 
Some coniectioner’s sugar. 








Put all these ingredients except the sugar through a chopper 
twice. Turn out on a board, knead well with confectioner’s 
sugar until you can roll it out half an inch thick. Cut into 
pieces and dip into granulated sugar. 


The Children Will Love “Bull’s Eyes” 


Lump sugar, one pound. 


Vinegar, one tablespoonful. 
Water, half a gill. 


Lemon extract, one teaspoonful. 
Allow the sugar and water to remain in a saucepan for 
fifteen minutes, then melt over a very slow fire. When melted 
wash the sides of the pan with a wet rag or brush, put on the 
lid and boil until a good deal of steam is escaping. Remove 
the lid and boil until it hardens when tested in cold water. Add 
thevinegarand lemon. Pouron 
toa large, flat dish. As it cools 
fold the sides up quickly toward 
the middle. Divide into small 
pieces and pull the candy. 
Streak it here and there with red 
coloring, cut off small pieces with 
sharp scissors and roll into balls. 





How to Make Esmeralda 


Lump sugar, two pounds. 
Water, a cupful and a quarter. 
Rose extract, one teaspoonful. 
‘A few drops of red coloring. 


Boil the sugar and the water 
together until it begins to 




















USE grayish-tan water-color paper 
for this dainty three-cornered box. 
The decoration is a conventionalized 
nasturtium, used three times, in soft 
vermilion and green, with bluish- 
green for the triangular panel and line 
outside. The box is sewed together 
with silk to match the flowers. 
Measurements: 5 inches from cor- 
ner to corner. Side band for box 
2 inches deep. Side band for cover 1 
inch deep. Make cover 1-16 of an 
inch larger than the box. 




















‘THIS round box is made of heavy 
paper of a light greenish-blue. A 
garland of pink roses is painted on the 
cover and the sides are overcast on 
with twisted embroidery silk to match 
the paper. The ends are lapped a 
quarter of an inch and pasted. 

Measurements: Bottom piece 4 
inches in diameter. Side band 13% 
inches around, and 1% inches high. 
Lid 4% inches in diameter. Band for 
lid 34 of an inch deep. 








MEDIUM water-color paper is used 
for this octagonal box. The de- 
sign is painted in yellow, shading to 
deep orange at the centre; a flat wash 
of gray-green is then put over the 
rest of the cover and sides, and the 
design outlined in dark green. 
Measurements: Bottom 7 inches 
square. Crease and fold sides 1% 
inches deep in octagonal form. Cut 
out V-shaped pieces at corners of 
octagon, and lap and paste the edges. 

















ASQUARE box with rounded corners 
made of white water-color paper. 
The design of green leaves and fruit 
on the cover is painted in bright 
bluish-green, the whole outlined with 
gold and the spaces covered with gold 
dots. A gold border completes the 
outline. Sewed with green silk. 
Measurements: Bottom piece 4% 
inches square, Side band 134 inches 
high and long enough to lap over 4% 
of an inch at corner for pasting. 





A RECTANGULAR box of white cardboard. The flowers 
are painted in old rose and tan and the forms behind in 
blue-green. A white line is left between all the figures 
and the painted forms are outlined in dark brown. 

Measurements: Paper for bottom of box 8 by 10 inches. 
Fold up 2 inches; cut at corners and paste ends together. 
Piece for lid 7 by 9 inches. Fold over one inch for ends 
and sides; cut at corners and paste ends together. 


candy around the edge of the 
pan. Remove the saucepan 
from the fire, and then add the 
extract and the coloring. Mix 
well together and pour into 
small buttered pans. 


THIS Christmas candy-box is mide of stiff paper of a 
light gray-green shade, cut and folded like a cracker- 
box, and tied with red ribbon run through four slits in the 
cover, The decoration is holly and mistletoe. 

Measurements: 6 inches long, 2 inches high and 2 inches 
wide. One piece of paper 10 inches by 9 is sufficient for 
the box. Fold according to dimensions. Cut and paste at 
corners to form desired shape. 
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ANDREWS 


FOR 


HEATING 


_ AN ANDREWS STEEL 


BOILER 4 








HEATS THIS HOUSE 


The Andrews System of Heating by Hot Water has 
solved the perplexing problem of how best to heat the 
home at the lowest cost. It beats a furnace, stoves or 
any other method of heating because we have exclu- 
sive and patented features, and because it costs less to 
install, less to operate, less to keep in repair and 
much less for fuel, It keeps the house clean, free 
from dust and gas, and comfortable in every room. 


ESTIMATES FREE, Send us the plans of your house 
(a rough sketch will do), and give us the name of your Local 
Dealer. We make estimates of exact cost of the completed 
plant and give you all the information necessary to satisfy 
yourself that the Andrews System is what you want. 

We employ a large number of the best heating engineers 
and make a specialty of residence heating. Our business is 
so systematized that every job receives expert service and 
individual attention, Special plans and designs are made 
for each particular plant, 


‘WE ARE ENGINEERS and MANUFACTURERS. 
We make the complete heating plants upon lines dis- 
inctively our awa, Andrews Steel Boilers are built by the 
thousand in our own shops, by special 
tools and processes of our own inven- 
tion, For instance: the $60 boiler 
(shown in illustration) would cost $100 
by ordinary methods of manufacture. 
‘The Andrews Regurgitating Safety 
Valve System of Circulation has made a 
new era in radiation; it makes 100 feet 
of piping and radiators perform the work 
of 150 feet by ordinary methods, saving 
one-third the cost of material and labor; 
and in actual experience giving better 
service. This is not an experiment; we 
havethousands of plants in actual useall 
over America. (Send for our list of users.) 
Automatic Control of Fire is a fea- 
ture of Andrews Hot Water Heating 
plants, the temperature of the living 
room automatically regulating dampers 
of the boiler, thus saving fuel and keep 
VERTICAL ing the house uniformly warm. 


SEND FOR OUR BOOK, “HOME HEATING.” 

It describes very fully our methods of doing business 
and tells how we make our plans and estimates, shows 
iews in our factory, illustrating how we construct the 
boilers and get out the material just as it will be sent you; 
also facsimile of our 360-Day Free Trial Guaranty Bond, 
and testimonials of many satisfied customers, with pictures 
of their houses. 


THE ANDREWS STEEL BOILERS 

Why So Effective fee 

Built from 60,000-1b. ten- 4 5 
sile strength steel [same 
as power boileis] they 
are safely made thinner 
than is allowable for 
cast iron. boilers, thus 
transmitting the heat 
twice as rapidly from 
the flames to the water 
which surrounds the 


fireon all sides downto ANDREWS 
the grate level]. Steel 


boilers cannot crack LOCOMOTIVE TYPE 


like cast iron, nor get leaky joints, like sectional boilers. 

Fire Box is deep and large, holds plenty of fuel and 
allows the gases to fully ignite before passing into the 
flues, which themselves are effective heating surface. 

Flues are of best open hearth steel, size adapted to the 
fuel used j grates are heavy finger type rocking and dump- 
ing that always give perfect satisfaction; fire doors and 
door frames are ground and fitted. The adjustable check 
damper and smoke connection with hinged lifting clean out 
and flue cover are all of heavy gray iron. Andrews Steel 
Boilers, being simple in design and easy to clean, are easily 
kept soot free, thus almost doubling the heating elliciency 
Andrews boilers are built both vertical and locomotive 
types as illustrated. 

This includes Andrews Stee! 

The ANDREWS SYSTEM firitert Conpice equipment 
of richly ornamented radiators; piping cut, reamed and threaded 
ready to screw together; all necessary elbows, unions and other 
fittings, gaskets and joint cement, air valves, nickel plated 

ing and floor plates; expansion tank, gold (or silver] bronze, 
with brush for decorating —everything complete, including the 
Andrews Regurgitating Safety Valve; also complete set of fire 
tools, including flue brush. 

COMPLETE PLANS and details are first prepared by our 
engineers for the owner's approval, showing exact location of each 
radiator, the boiler and all piping, etc. The plant is shipped com- 
plete full directions. When the heating plant is erected hy 
your Local Dealer, our plans as approved by you are followed. In 

cases where there is no local dealer selling the 

Andrews System we have perfected a method of 

| detail instructions so complete that any carpenter 

or other handy man can erect the plant. e also 

erect plants where the purchaser's convenience 

requires. Old houses easily fitted without defac- 
ing walls. 


YOU TAKE NO RISK. No one else ever 
offered such a broad and substantial guarantee as 
we. We furnish with each plant a 


360 DAYS FREE TRIAL GUARANTY BOND 
Use the plant that period, and if not perfectly 


satisiactory, return it (we pay the freight) and 
get your money back. 

SEND FOR OUR BOOK, “‘liome Heating," about hot 
water heating, valuable to every house owner; free for the names 
of two persons interested. 
nk Packham, American Seeding Machine Co., writing toa 

+" Don't buy the smallest plant, don’t get the largest; 

nit the company to supply you with what your situation 

or building and area to be heated requires, They know best; 
they must guarantee: they can and will do it.** 

AUTOMATIC CONTROL OF FIRE. For $20 we 

will send the Andrews Self-Governing Heating Thermostat, which, 

| controlled by the temperature in the ing Room, opens and 

closes the check drafts and dampers, and automatically keeps the 

| house at an even temperature. Can be fitted to any method of 

heating. Write for particulars. 
| ANDREWS AIR-PRESSURE WATER SUPPLY 
SYSTEM, for Country Homes. Send for Catalog. 


We Do It Right in 44 States, 


ANDREWS HEATING CO. 


759 La Salle Building, 702 Heating B ing, 
CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS 


Manufacturers—Engineers— Contractors 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for December 1907 


Che Lady trom Philadelphia's Christmas Talk 


In Which She Tells the Most Beautiful Love-Story in the World 


T IS a love-story: first of a woman’s 
G love for a woman—a young wife’s 

passionately-tender devotion for her 
in-law—and then a romantic love- 
affair between tl ame sweet, simple woman 
and a “mighty man of wealth” who was also 
Nature’sownnobleman. No lessa poet than 
Goethe has pronounced it “ the loveliest little 
epic and idyllic whole that has come down to 
us.” It even fulfills a certain schoolgirl’s 
definition of an idyl as ‘‘a story about ideal 
people”; for, as Beecher says, “In it there is 
not one malicious person—the Devil does not 
show so much as the top of his poll!” 

It is the story of Ruth that I mean. But because it is in the Bible 
some of us are repelled lest it contain a teaching, and we do not care to 
have our comfortable sleeping consciences disturbed. We are like the 
little girl who shocked her mother by saying that she “liked the stories 
that hadn’t any morals in them!” 

Benjamin Franklin,when United States Ambassador to France, read 
the story of Ruth ata social gathering. His audience was delighted with 
its charming simplicity and asked eagerly where the idy! could be found. 

The opening sentence—‘“ Now it came to pass in the days when the 
judges ruled” —recalls the charm of the “Once upon a time” of 
childhood tales, and then follows a pastoral which carries the pleasant 
assurance that even in that cruel age, with its wild scenes of bloodshed, 
recorded in the Book of Judges, there were yet happy, peaceful homes 
and loveworthy persons. 


moth: 











‘O ESCAPE a famine, a certain man of Bethlehem, with his wife 

and two sons, had emigrated to the neighboring land of Moab, just 
east of the Dead Sea. The man’s name was Elimelech (which means 
“My God is King’) and the name of his wife Naomi (comely, pleasant, 
winsome). The names would scem to be rather sobriquets, given 
because of some fitness to the individual, as many of our surnames 
originated. 

The Moabites were descended from Lot and therefore a kindred 
nation—their language closely resembled Hebrew—but their worship 
of Chemosh and Baal-peor made them detested by the Israelites. 
After a time Elimelech died, the sons married women of Moab, who 
had a national reputation for beauty and attractiveness, and they also 
dicd, leaving the three women bereft. So runs the prologue. 

The story begins when, after ten years of exile, Naomi, having heard 
that the famine was over, becomes homesick for the old, familiar ways 
and people of her race, and above all, perhaps, longed to be among 
those who honored and served the God she loved. Bethlehem was 
associated with her youthful, happy days; in Moab everything 
reminded her of her loss. She did not know how she should live, but 
her trust in God warranted her decision to return home. 

Naomi seems to have been the ideal mother-in-law—the most 
difficult of relationships. She had been so lovable in her daily life, her 
religion was so sincere, that she won the tenderest affection of both 
daughters-in-law, and trust and honor for the God whom she worshiped. 
We often rise to love of God through our love for one another. 

Orpah (a fawn) and Ruth (Rose of Moab) resolved to go with her. 

They had not proceeded far when Naomi had misgivings about 
allowing them to follow her uncertain fortunes. Unselfishness forbade 
the sacrifice, so she kissed them and cried over them, like a true 
woman, and then bade them return to their own country, establisa 
new homes, and each “find rest in the house of a husband.” 


SIDE from the old-time estimate of an unmarried woman’s social 
position, in that rude age, women were sure of protection only in 
ahusband’s care. In Naomi’s land, too, those of despised Moab might 
be unwelcome, so she was the more urgent, adding: “The Lord 
deal kindly with you, as ye have dealt with the dead, and with me.” 
Orpah ‘yielded to her persuasion and returned to Moab and 
obscurity; but Ruth resisted all of Naomi’s arguments, pleading : 

“Entreat me not to leave thee, or to return from following after 
thee: for whither thou goest, I will go; and where thou lodgest, I will 
lodge; thy people shall be my people, and thy God my God: Where 
thou diest, will I die, and there will I be buried: the Lord do so to me, 
and more also, if aught but death part thee and me.” 

This last was a common form of oath, expressing the willingness to 
suffer God’s chastisements if the oath be not kept. 

Maclaren says: ‘“Ruth’s passionate burst of tenderness is immortal 
and comes to us over all the centuries as warm and living as 
when it welled up from that pure, heroic soul.” 

She was “steadfastly minded.” Love and religion, the two strongest 
emotions of the human soul, made her firm. 

The difference between Orpah’s choice and that of Ruth is the 
pivotal point of the story. Orpah’s allegiance to the God of Naomi 
weakened before the thought of her own worldly advantage, and “she 
returned to her people and her gods.” Naomi’s words winnowed the 
wheat from the chaff. 


HO could have foretold the happiness, the honor, the historic 

results that followed Ruth’s choice? The choices we make in the 
crises of life have their results far behind the great curtain that veils 
the future. The paths of unselfish love and of unloving self-interest are 
not so widely divergent at first, but who can tell where they lead? At 
the journey’s end they are many leagues asunder. Even the choices 
of each commonplace day determine character which determines 
destiny. With our first waking thoughts the struggle begins. We 
ought to get up, but the bed is “so enticing of a morning,” as a maid 
once remarked to me. We want to choose the pleasant thing. Yes, 
but the pleasanter things are contingent upon the choice that is obe- 
dient to the best that is in us. The only safe choice is what we know 
to be right. Then we are sheltered in the ‘everlasting arms.” 

Notice, too, that Ruth does not say: ‘‘ You will need me. I cannot 
let you go alone at your age.” She is not sneakingly secking credit 
for any unselfishness. Self is out of sight. 

For what we “do to be seen of men,” verily we have our reward 
in the credit they give us. It isthe unnoticed, unappreciated ministries, 
and those that spring out of pure love, that God treasures in His 
“book of remembrance” and will Himself repay. 

Naomi resisted Ruth no longer and they went together to Bethlehem. 
The little hamlet was all agog with interest at their arrival. 
ccording to crn customs, the whole town would crowd to 
welcome them, enter their house and expect hospitable entertainment. 
The honor must have been great but the pleasure small. There were 
social exactions even in those early times. 

“And the women said, ‘Is this Naomi?’ Time and trouble had 
left such traces that she depr s the old name, saying, “Call me 
Mara (bitter): for the Almighty hath dealt very bitterly with me.” 
In regarding affliction as punishment for sin she but shared the 
opinion of her age and time. She went away with husband and sons 
and probably with considerable property. She returned bereft of all. 











T WAS the time of barley-harvest and Ruth profited by the season to 
do something for the support of her mother-in-law and herself. She 
proved her love by deeds as well as words. Moses’s beneficent laws 
gave the poor a right to glean after the reapers, who were not allowed 
to go over a field the second time. 

“And her hap was to light on a part of the field belonging unto 
Boaz.” In the East the homes are not surrounded by their own fields 
as with us, which are in or near the villages, and the fields lie between. 

Boaz, a man of wealth and influence, when visiting his fields, saw the 
young gleaner. He learns from his overscer that it is the fair Moabite, 
whose tender devotion to Naomi had impressed all Bethlehem with 
kindly admiration. Boaz speaks to her with much graciousness, urges 
her not to glean in other fields than his, invites her to stay near his 
maidens, and adds that he has charged his young men not to touch 
her. The reapers, gathered from all parts for the harvest, were rough 
in manners and probably coarse in language. The chivalrous gentle- 
man assures her protection. 

Ruth makes a profound obeisance and modestly asks why he 
should notice her, a stranger. And he tells her that he has heard of 
her devotion to Naomi, adding: 

“The Lord recompense thy work, and a full reward be given thee of 
the Lord God of Israel, under whose wings thou art come to trust.”” 

Again she thanks him prettily—poetic in her rusticity—for his 
kindness and friendliness which have comforted and encouraged her. 
He was falling deeper in love at her every word. 

He invited her to eat at mealtime with himself and_ his reapers. 
Bread, the sour wine of the country, and parched corn composed the 
simple fare. Boaz himself served her. 

When she resumed her work Boaz commanded the reapers to let 
fall as though by accident handfuls of grain in the furrows that she 
might glean them, “and reproach her not.” If the young men of 
ancient times resembled those of today some knowing looks must 
have been exchanged, but Boaz was too much in love to care. 

And Ruth returned to Naomi and told her all about it. She under- 
stood. She began to build air-castles. She spoke enthusiastically 
of the man’s goodness, and merely told Ruth then that he was a near 
kinsman to their late husbands. 


[7 WAS the Jewish custom in order to keep families and property 
together that when a husband died one of his near kindred should 
marry his widow. Especially if he left landed property, it was not 
thought decorous that she marry a stranger. Elimelech had left a 
small parcel of land of which Naomi and Ruth were joint heirs. 
Naomi, naturally desiring to see Ruth in a position of honor and of 
security, in case of her own death, directs her to pursue a course that, 
according to the conventions of the place and time, was perfectly 
proper. Ruth promised obedience. 

__ During the merrymakings at the close of the harvest, Boaz, accord- 
ing to custom, passed the night among his servants. The grain being 
winnowed was in portable shape and required to be guarded. 

One night he awoke, hearing a slight noise. Startled, he looked 
about and saw Ruth lying at his fect. At once Boaz recalled the law 
that the young Moabite had invoked. 

As there was a nearer kinsman he could not claim the privilege until 
after the former had renounced it, but his words to her betrayed his 
delight and affection. He sent Ruth home to Naomi before it was 
light, with all the barley that she could carry, and gave her the assur- 
ance that before long he hoped to call her his wife. 

The next day Boaz went to the gates of the city and took his place 
among the magistrates there assembled. He soon waylaid the 
“nearer kinsman” and placed him in the position of declaring then 
and there whether he would claim or abandon his right. The man 
waived all claim. Boaz called upon them all to witness it and 
declared his intention of marrying Ruth, the Moabitess, upon which all 
offered blessings and felicitations. 

So they were married, and, as we may believe, “lived happy ever 
after,” for Boaz was the type of man to whom a woman’s happiness is 
safely confided. He was an example of every-day goodness, of faith- 
fulness though in a narrow sphere, and “every inch a gentleman,” 
while Ruth had all the wifely virtues—womanly gentleness, sweetness 
and devotion. “She had brought into Judah only a woman’s heart 
filled with a wonderful love,” but such are they who make this world 
what God wants it to be. 

Boaz and Ruth became the progenitors of a race of kings—of David, 
ihe beloved, of Solomon, the glorious, and “great David’s greater 

on. 

They died without knowing the honor that God designed for them, 
but doubtless in Heaven souls are not less sensitive to such rewards 
than when earth’s transitory triumphs gave them passing joy. 








EARS passed. The kingdom of David, Solomon and their suc- 

cessors was “‘as a tale that is told,” and their country now being 
under the iron sway of Rome, crowds were thronging little Bethlehem 
to enroll their names preliminary to obeying the Imperial command 
that all the world should be taxed. 

The house of Boaz, where he and Ruth had lived, the patrimony of 
David (and by him bestowed in reward for military service upon a 
certain Gileadite), had become the great khan or inn of Bethlehem, 
and was now crowded to its capacity. Among the later comers were 
Joseph with his girl-wife Mary, lineal descendants, both, of Boaz and 
Ruth, and singularly like their progenitors. Joseph, noble and gentle, 
just and considerate, belongs to the Boaz type of man, and Mary was 
sweet Ruth’s more than worthy successor in jowliness, purity, faith, 
courage and gentleness. He, as the representative of the royal 
Davidic line, must register his name in this the birthplace of his race. 
She, the “blessed among women,” was unconsciously to fulfill the 
prophecy that her divine Son should be born in Bethlehem. 

During the many vicissitudes of the nation the family had become 
obscure, and their humble estate entitled them to no consideration at 
the inn, so they were fain to accept the shelter of an outhouse. And 
in that cattle-cave occurred the transcendent event that all Christendom 
is now celebrating after nineteen centuries. 

It was in the fields where Ruth had gleaned that the humble, devout 
shepherds saw that marvelous sight—a company of angels appearing 
in the midnight sky, proclaiming the coming of the little Child Who 
was to be the Savior of the world. 

The exceeding joy that was in Heaven about the mystery of God’s 
love for man had broken through the silence of the night. The narra- 
tive seems to me the most sublime in our language. The shepherds 
hurried to offer homage and adoration to the Child so humbly born, 
and worship has never left the spot where at midnight shone the 
brightness of the dawn of Christ’s birthday. On Christmas Eve the 
people of Bethlehem flock to the little church built over the spot by 
Helena, the mother of Constantine, the women clad in long white 
veils, to recall the beings who heralded the coming of the Lord. 

And all over Christendom, in the chorus of grateful praise that is at 
this time ascending from true hearts, God in high Heaven will care, 
and He will miss it if you withhold yours. 
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Christmas Bortry for Children 


Selected by 


Kate Douglas Wiggin, and Her Sister, Nora Archibald Smith 


Editors of “Pinafore Palace,” “The Posy Ring,” etc. 


The Glad Evangel: A Foreword by Kate Douglas Wigain 


Pores the Child of Nazareth was born, the sun, according to caskets filled with gold and frankincense and myrrh, to be laid at the 











the Bosnian legend, “leaped in the heavens, and the stars fect of the manger-cradled Babe of Bethlehem. 


around it danced. A peace came over mountain and forest. Beginning with this old, old journey, the spirit of giving crept 

Even the rotten stump stood straight and healthy on the green hillside. into the world’s heart. As the Magi came bearing gifts, so do we 

The grass was beflowered with open blossoms, incense sweet as myrrh also: gifts that relieve want, gifts that are swect and fragrant with 

pervaded upland and forest, birds sang on the mountain top, and all friendship, gifts that breathe love, gifts that mean service, gifts 

gave thanks to the great God.” inspired still by the star that shone over the City of David nearly two 
It is naught but an old folk-tale, but it has truth hidden at its heart, thousand years ago. 

for a strange, subtle force, a spirit of genial good-will, a newborn Then hang the green coronet of the Christmas tree with glittering 


kindness, seem to animate child and man alike when the world pays baubles and jewels of flame; heap offerings on its emerald branches; 
its tribute to the “Heaven-sent Youngling,” as the poet Drummond bring the Yule-log to the firing; deck the house with holly and mis- 








calls the Infant Christ. tletoe, 
When the Three Wise Men rode from the East into the West on that “And all the bells on earth shall ring 
“first, best Christmas night,” they bore on their saddle-bows three On Christmas Day in the morning.” 
Cradle Hymn The Christmas Holly Old Christmas 
USH, my dear, lie still and slumber; Te holly! the holly! oh, twine it with bay— Now. he who knows old Christmas, 
Holy angels guard thy bed; Come give the holly a song; He knows a carle of worth; 
Heavenly blessings without number For it helps to drive stern Winter away, For he is as good a fellow 
Gently falling on thy head. With his garment so sombre and long. As any upon earth. 
Sleep, my babe, thy food and raiment, It peeps through the trees with its berries of red, He comes warm-cloaked and coated, 
House and home, thy friends pro- nd its leaves of burnished green, And buttoned up to the chin, 
vide; When the flowers and fruits have long been dead, And soon as he comes a-nigh the door 
All without thy care, or payment, And not even the daisy is seen. We open and let him in. 
All thy wants are well supplied. ; ‘ . i : 
Then sing to the holly, the Christmas holly, We know that he will not fail us, 
How much better thou’rt attended That hangs over peasant and king; So we sweep the hearth up clean; 
Than the Son of God could be, While we laugh and carouse ’neath its glittering We set him in the old armchair, 
When from Heaven He descended, boughs, And a cushion whereon to lean. 
And became a child like thee! To the Christmas holly we’ll sing. 
=o Bites Cook: And with sprigs of holly and ivy 
Soft and easy is thy cradle; We make the house look gay, 
Coarse and hard thy Savior lay, Just out of an old regard to him, 
When His birthplace was a stable, For it was his ancient way. 


And His softest bed was hay. Syke aancia icine fain 


The Christmas Silence What money he gives away! 


See the kindly shepherds round Him, 


Telling wonders from the sky! ‘ : There is not a lord in England 
When they, sought Him, there they HGrcncniec emia Could equal him any day. 
ound Him, ; 


os Recayar te And mild-eyed oxen, breathing soft, ‘ 
With His Virgin-Mother by. Sleep on the fragrant hay below. Sort see tae oe 
For he doth more good unto the poor 
Than many a crownéd King! 
—Mary Howitt. 


See the lovely Babe a-dressing ; 
Lovely Infant, how He smiled! 
When He wept, the mother’s blessing 
Soothed and hushed the Holy Child. 


Dim shadows in the corner hide; 
The glimmering lantern’s rays are shed 
Where one young lamb just lifts his head, 
Then huddles ’gainst his mother’s side. 





Lo, He slumbers in His manger, 


Where :the honest oxel fed Strange silence tingles in the airs 
Pp , my darling! here’ ‘d: ! ‘hrough the half-open door a bar ;, 5 

ences roy ear nah anges Of light from one low-hanging star The Adoration of the Wise Men 

: . Touches a baby’s radiant hair. Sw you never in the twilight, 

Mayst thou live to know and fear Him, ‘ When the sun had left the skies 

Trust and love Him all thy days; No sound: the mother, kneeling, lays Up in Heaven the clear stars shining, 
Then go dwell forever near Him, Her cheek against the little face. Through the gloom like silver 

See His face, and sing His praise! j Oh, human love! Oh, heavenly grace! eyes? 

Tis yet in silence that she prays! So of old the Wise Men watching, 


I could give thee thousand kisses, Saw a little stranger star, 














Hoping what I most desire; Ages of silence end to-night; 2 : at ae 
Nota mothers fondest wishes "Then to the long-expectant earth And they knew the King was given, 
ndest wit arth And they follow’d it from far. 
Can to greater joys aspire. Glad angels come to greet His birth 
—Tsaac Watts. In burst of music, love and light! Pisatityouthiever ot the story) 
—Margaret Deland. How they cross’d the desert wild, 
Journey’d on by plain and moun- 
tain, 
Till they found the Holy Child? 
I Saw Three Ships 2 How they open’d all their treasure, 
A Christmas Hymn Kneeling to that infant King, 
SAW three ships come sailing in, Gave the gold and fragrant incense, 
On Christmas Day, on Christmas Day; i WAS the calm and silent night! Gave the myrrh in offering? 
I saw three ships come sailing in, 4 Seven hundred years and fifty-three 
On Christmas Day in the morning. Had Rome been growing up tonight, Know ye not that lowly Baby 
And now was Gueen of land and sea. Was the bright and morning star, 
Pray whither sailed those ships all three No sound was heard of clashing wars— He who came to light the Gentiles, 
“On Christmas Day, on Christmas Day? Peace brooded o’er the hushed domain! And the darken’d isles afar? 
Pray whither sailed those ships all three Apollo, Pallas, Jove and Mars And we too may seek His cradle, 
On Christmas Day in the morning? Held undisturbed their ancient reign, There our heart’s best treasures 
>i In the solemn midnight, bring, 

Oh, they sailed into Bethlehem Centuries ago. Love, and faith, and true devotion, 
On Christmas Day, on Christmas Day; For our Savior, God and King. 
Oh, they sailed into Bethlehem __ Twas in the calm and silent night! —Cecil Frances Alexander. 

On Christmas Day in the morning. The senator of haughty Rome, 





; Impatient, urged his chariot’s flight, 
And all the bells on earth shall ring From lordly revel rolling home; 
On Christmas Day, on Christmas Day; Triumphal arches, gleaming, swell 














And all the bells on earth shall ring His breast with thoughts of boundless sway; i 
On Christmas Day in the morning. What recked the Roman what befell Chrisimes Sons 
‘ . A paltry province far away, HY do bells for Christmas ring? 
And all the angels in Heaven shall sing paay PI anor Y Is for C a g 
On Christmas Day, on Christmas Day; ini the solemn midnight, Why do little children sing? 
And all the angels in Heaven shall sing g - oy 
. + : Once a lovely, shining star, 
On Christmas Day in the morning. Within that province far away Seen by shepherds from afar, 
And all the souls on earth shall sing Aceon plodding home a.weary: best; Gently asoved uni ste lah: 
On Christmas Day, on Christmas Day; Falling through a half-shut stable-door Aer eee ge ee 
And all the souls on earth shall sing Across his path. He passed—for naught There a darling Baby lay 
Op Chuistnas Dayan the: morings, Told what was going on within; Pillowed soft upon the hay. 
= ort How keen the stars, his only thought— And His mother sang and smiled, \e 
The ait how calm, and cold, and thin, “This is Christ, the Holy Child.” World Brand Silverware 
n the solemn midnight, : > 
i ! So the bells for Christmas ring, . 
ue Cenbirice-eget So the little children sing. ‘ for Christmas 
i h, strange indifference! low i —Lydia Avery Coonley Ward. ; . 
eae Ohsovaal orcs Cannan. Joys ae eee fare is most appropiate and always acceptable 
QE LOVELY voices of the sky The earth was still—but knew not why, distinctly beautiful in design, offering a wide 
Which hymned the Savior’s birth, The world was listening, unawares. ———— SS range of shapes and patterns to select from ; 
Are ye not singing still on high, How calm a moment may precede attractively packed. 
Ye that sang, ‘‘Peace on earth”? One that shall thrill the world forever! Cradle Hymn ‘World: Brand: will  Jast-a lifetime, be- 
To us yet speak the strains To that still moment none would heed, Gduits' tig rand ook supedon Daas metal and 
Wherewith, in time gone by, Man’s doom was linked no more to sever — AWAY in a manger, no crib for a bed, nad 50; ‘I 
Ye blessed the Syrian swains, In the solemn midnight, The little Lord Jesus laid down guaranteed to carry 50 per cent more silver 
Oh! voices of the sky! Centuries ago! a His sweet head. See than Standen ee fis 
he stars in the bright sky looked down lor! rand is the equal in design, fin- 
Oh! clear and shining light, whose It is the calm and solemn night! wheeiHe ayes”. iS andr betty sofia sad ea 
beams A thousand bells ring out and throw The little Lord Jesus asleep on the hay. eater sttehanly 
That hour Heaven’s glory shed, Their joyous peals abroad, and smite One ea iadiutaly breavour 
Around the palms, ando’er the streams, The darkness—charmed and holy now! The cattle are lowing, the Baby awakes, béoket Sarited “(The Bnauetts of Enter: 
And on the shepherd’s head. The night that erst no name had worn, But little Lord Jesus, no crying He taining,” written) iby Mi iq et, Habbard. 
Be near, through life and death, To it a happy name is given; makes. Ayer t cAll wee ‘ask tor it te airecuest Eroed’ 
Onn in that holiest might i For, a that stable lay, new Porn I love ‘£ nee Tord Jesus! look down you and the name of your local dealer. 
f hope, and joy, and faith— e peaceful Prince of earth and Heaven, rom the sky, 
Oh! clear and ‘shining light! In the solemn midnight, And stay by my ¢radle till morning is THE AMERICAN SILVER COMPANY 























—Felicia Hemans. i Centuries ago! —Aljred Dommett. nigh. —Martin Luther. 121 Main Street, Bristol, Conn. 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for December 1907 


Helv. FHHlabie Tells of the Books for Christmas 


ERHAPS no cnt in the history of 
the world has inspired a greater num- 
ber of books than the birth of Christ. 

In literature as in art that event has become 
a central fact about which other facts have 
grouped themselves, because they cither 
have flowed from it or have found their 
meaning in it. Among all the stories to 
which men have listened the story of His 
birth is the most beautiful in its simplicity, 
its exquisite tenderness, the sublimity which 
touches it with a glory from beyond the stars, 
and the depth of its significance. If it is a 
myth then it is the most wonderful dream 
that has ever visited men in their mystcrious life; if it is a historic fact, 
as most of us believe, it is farand away the most important and com- 
forting fact in history. Easter, which is the commemoration of 
another evidence of man’s immortality, was involved in the first 
Christmas. The record of the birth in Bethlehem as it is told in the 
Gospels is the loveliest idyl in literature. In its direct and immediate 
impression on the imagination of the men who wrote the story of the 
divinest life that has been lived on the earth, and in the numberless 
influences that flowed from it to enrich the poetry and prose of the 
Western world, Christmas holds a first place among the events which 
have given birth to books. A great library might be made of the 
books which deal with it in one or other of its many aspects, and as 
time goes on the tide still rises. One kind of Christmas story goes 
out of fashion but another comes in; to the “Ode on the Nativity” 
succeeds “O Little Town of Bethlehem.” 











The “Good Old Times” were Dull for Most People 


TIS only of late years, however, that books have become associated 
with the affection and generosity of the Christmas season. Nineteen 
hundred years have passed since the star in the East guided the Wise 
Men to the shrine of the young Child, but it is hardly more than two 
hundred years since books began to be piled about Christmas trees. 
Those who bewail the “good old times” do not realize how dull those 
times were for most people. Travel was a luxury which only the well- 
to-do could enjoy. The young Englishman who made the “grand 
tour” in the early part of the eighteenth century drove in his own car- 
riage and was accompanied by his own servants. Now almost every- 
body has been beyond the limits of the bit of earth on which he was 
born; and those who are not able to travel escape the monotony of 
narrow conditions by borrowing or buying a book. Two hundred 
years ago comparatively few people outside the ranks of the well-to-do 
could read, and books were relatively few and expensive. In these 
more fortunate times everybody of any energy or spirit learns to read, 
no matter how hard conditions may be; and good reading is within 
reach of the poorest of us. There are many dull places in the world 
and there are some very dull occupations; but no man or woman need 
be dull. The book has brought the interests of the world to every door, 
and books have become the keys with which aspiring men and women 
and eager-minded boys and girls open the doors of life and pass on 
into wider fields and broader views. 








A Book by Doctor van Dyke and One by Professor Wendell 


“PaERe are a few important, a few well-written, a goodly number of 
entertaining, and many unimportant books this season, as in all 
seasons. There is also a small group of books which are both enter- 
taining and well written, acceptable alike to those who love good 
writing or to those who read books only which divert them. It is 
Doctor van Dyke’s good fortune to speak to the critical or to the 
“general reader”; his latest volume, “Days Off,” is happily described 
by its title. It belongs with “Little Rivers” and “ Fisherman’s Luck,” 
among the books which give a “loose to the soul,” an escape from 
work, care, conventions, into the world of free winds, blue skies, still 
woods and men at play. Through ten chapters the charm and vitality 
of out-of-doors are atmospheric; they envelop one as the result of an 
alert and vigorous temperament, an artist’s sensitiveness to impressions 
and an artist’s skill in expression. In two or three chapters there is a 
delightful talk about books. 

Professor Barrett Wendell, of Harvard University, as Lecturer on 
the Hyde Foundation at the Sorbonne and Other French Universities, 
had unusual opportunities of studying French society in its various 
aspects, and the result of his observation is put in very readable 
form in “The France of Today”: one of those interpretations of 
one people to another which are of immense importance and interest 
in a period in which all nations are coming into closer contact. Mr. 
Wendell analyzes the structure of society, of the universities and of 
the family; defines the French temperament, the relation of art to 
life in France, and comments on the religious question and the 
present political conditions. 


Two Books About the President 


HATEVER may be thought about the statecraft of President 
Roosevelt there is no question about the vitality of his character, 
his integrity and his remarkable and dramatic achievements. He is 
preéminently a man to interest boys, not only because of the manliness 
of his nature and his interest in sports of all kinds, but also because 
there is so much of the boy in him. In “Theodore Roosevelt; the 
Man and Boy,” Mr. James Morgan has succeeded in the difficult task 
of tracing the carcer of a living and very well-known public man in 
a fresh and vital way, with warm appreciation but without adulation. 
The book is as readable as a novel and the story it tells is packed with 
inspiration for American boys. 

Not less unhackneved and graphic is Mr. Burroughs’s study of the 
President in ‘Camping and Tramping with Roosevelt.” This is the 
story of a trip to the Yellowstone Park, in which the eminent 
naturalist had the best possible opportunity of secing Theodore 
Roosevelt, the man. 





Stories, Leisurely and Original 


NEADERS who enjoy a leisurely manner and care for the amenities 
and sentiment of life in these tumultuous days will be glad to 
give Mr. De Morgan the time he demands as quietly as if he were 
Thackeray’s successor. In “ Joseph Vance” he told the story of a boy 
born down near the bottom of English society, and slowly rising through 
a happy coming together of friends and a responsive nature. In 
“ Alice-for-Short”’ a little girl breaks a pitcher of ale on her way home 
to a drunken mother in the first chapter, there is a shocking murder 
in the underground home that night, and Alice goes out to meet a 
happy destiny through many discursive chapters. Those who are not 
content unless they have lurid melodrama, striking incident and 
breathless rush of events are warned to keep off Mr. De Morgan’s 
premises. He can and does use melodramatic material; he does not 
hesitate to bring in ghosts, but he writes as a charming, tender-hearted, 
wise old man would talk. 


Readers who want drawing-room characters have never cared for 
The Adventures of Tom Sawyer” and “The Adventures of 
Huckleberry Finn,” and will not care for “A Fugitive Blacksmith” 
and “Partners of Providence.” Mr. Stewart is as far removed as 
Mark Twain from conventional life, and in his latest story he deals 
with old-time boat life on the Missouri and Mississippi as the older 
humorist has done, but he is in no sense an imitator; indeed, the 
charm of his writing lics in its oddity, freshness, unforced humor. 
Those who love real boys, no matter what their conditions may be, 
will follow the adventures of Sam, the working partner of Providence 
in a little domestic drama, with uninterrupted interest from start to 
finish, and will be glad of the society of a humorist who does not try 
to be funny. Incidentally, they will get a vivid impression of Western 
river life in the old days. Those who do not care for boys, dogs and 
very plain people will avoid these books. 


Here are a Dozen Capital Stories 


MONG the novels which will hold the interest as good examples 
of the art of telling a story Mr. Crawford’s “Arethusa” deserves 
a first place. It has more freshness of feeling and treatment than any 
recent tale from the same hand. Constantinople furnishes the back- 
ground for the adventures of a beautiful girl, who unselfishly sells 
herself into slavery in the troubled times of the fourteenth century; 
wins the affection of her young master; is drawn into political 
intrigue, and finally, by courage and ingenuity, wins out for her love 
and herself and crowns her victory in the good old-fashioned way. 





“THe WeaAvERS.’’ Gilbert Parker has been knighted and sits on 
the Opposition benches in the House of Commons, but he has not 
lost his delightful facility of telling a story deftly, dramatically and 
with a certain brilliancy. ‘The Weavers” starts off vigorously with 
a young Quaker in an English village, who breaks away from his 
monotonous background and finds his career in Egypt, where he 
becomes a kind of Grand Vizier and puts through some much- 
needed reforms by force of integrity, resoluteness of temper and clear 
intelligence. There is a melodramatic element in the plot, and the 
reader is not quite convinced of the reality of the people who move 
before him, but he never for an instant finds his curiosity in the 
outcome flagging. 


In “HELENa’s Pato” Anthony Hope returns to the gay mood in 
which he wrote “The Dolly Dialogues,” and in a sprightly manner, 
amid the most charming English scenery, creates one of those romances 
of which “The Cardinal’s Snuff-Box” was a happy example. A 
charming Marchesa, who is becomingly haughty, buys an estate 
adjoining that of an engaging and original young nobleman (there are 
such), and promptly proceeds to close a path by which the ancestors 
of the hero have walked on their way to their baths for many decades. 
A vigorous war follows, with most extraordinary incidents, and the 
struggle ends in a lasting peace. 


READERS OF “ THE Mayor oF Troy” know that Mr. Quiller-Couch 
has a genuine gift of humor besides the quality of picturesqueness and 
a certain odd individuality. In “Major Vigoureux” he is at his best; 
ingenious in plot, deft in workmanship, a happy chronicler of whimsi- 
cal character and full of a droll humor. Nor does he lack seriousness 
of mood and true tenderness of feeling. All these are blended in the 
story of the old-fashioned soldier left on the Scilly Islands after the 
garrison has been dismissed and all supplies save his tiny pay stopped. 


“THE LOVES OF PELLEAS AND ETTARRE” is a breath of pure senti- 
ment, delicate feeling and charm of imagination from the pen of a new 
writer, Miss Zona Gale. It must be read, for it cannot be described. 
To say that it is of pure sentiment all compact gives a false impression 
of this idyllic story of the love of two elderly people; for it is as full of 
humor as of fecling, and the narrative, like a quiet, wandering stream, 
touches many sides of life, both grave and gay. It is the kind of book 
one instinctively selects as an expression of deep affection and of 
variety and charm of interest. 





“Tre Stoopinc Lapy.” It is interesting to study Mr. Hewlett’s 
rich style, with its wide departures from the prevailing forms of 
prose, when he deals with a modern subject. In “The Stooping 
Lady” his central figure is a fascinating Irish girl, brought to London 
in 1808, and thrown in contact with the corrupt society of the 
Regency. It is a brilliant story, told with extraordinary vividness, 
and the portrait of Hermia Chambre stands out as if Romney or 
Gainsborough had painted it. 


“THE FRUIT OF THE TREE” is in striking contrast to Mr. Hewlett’s 
broad, rapid, striking work; it is analytical, minute, conscientious in 
detail, and finished with the thoroughness which Mrs. Wharton always 
brings to her work. It deals incidentally with the struggle between 
labor and capital, but more directly with the social conscience 
awakened in Amherst, with the inherent conflict between his passionate 
earnestness and his wife’s love of luxury and ease, and with the 
development of her friend, Justine Brent. It is not a pleasant story 
and it leaves an impression of incompleteness behind it. 


Mrs. DELAND’s “AN ENcorE” is a short story elaborately printed 
in a way to vex the eye of the reader who cares mainly for the text; 
an old-time romance of two elderly people who tried to elope at a very 
early age and were cruelly torn apart by unfeeling parents, and who 
finally, at a very mature age, escaped from their tyrannical children 
and were surreptitiously married by dear Doctor Lavendar. A delight- 
ful vein of humor runs through the tale. 


In “THE ROMANCE OF AN OLD-FASHIONED GENTLEMAN” Mr. F. 
Hopkinson Smith gives his readers an old-fashioned love-story, uncom- 
promisingly and refreshingly romantic and idealistic; the story of a 
painter who falls in love with the beautiful young wife of a much older 
man, promptly flees from temptation, and lives to save the honor of the 
woman’s son as he had saved his own. 


THERE ARE SEVERAL COLLECTIONS OF VERSE and reprints which 
are done with knowledge both of good literature and of the tastes of 
children; among them Mr. Lucas’s “Another Book of Verse,” drawn 
from many sources, with especial reference to fitness for being read 
aloud. The illustrations are unusually pertinent and charming. 


THOosE WHO ARE LOOKING FoR Books oF Ruymes for very little 
children will do well to examine “ Pinafore Palace,” by those thoroughly 
expert editors and writers, Kate Douglas Wiggin and Nora Archibald 
Smith, whose “Golden Numbers” and “The Posy Ring” were 
admirable collections of good poetry. This volume was prepared 
especially for those very young hearers who have not yet become 
readers. 


Tue Six VoLUMES OF “GEOGRAPHICAL SToRIES Retold from 
St. Nicholas Magazine” contain profitable tales about islands, the 
old frontier, the Great Lakes, the sea, the South, with stories of 
strange sights. 


Namdlon WV. Wh abe. 








A Table delicacy available for 
instant use at all times. 


Can be prepared in numerous dainty 
and appetizing ways. A necessity in 
every well ordered kitchen. } 


For Clear 
Consommé, Bouillons 


and Beef Tea 


Meets all government pure food re- 
quirements. | We invite comparison 
where quality counts. 

We Furnish These Spoons 
Without Cost 

except the expense of mailing 

packing. See Offer Below 


They are A-1 standard silver plate, 
superbly fashioned, French gray (sterling) 


and 





finish, free from advertising and manufac- 
tured exclusively for us by the celebrated 
Rogers, 


silversmiths, Wm. A. 
whose name they bear. 
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1 oz. Troy. 
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Get the Spoons 


For each spoon desired send a metal 
cap from a 2-oz. or larger sized jar of 
Rex Extract of Beef or Cudahy’s Nutri- 
tive Beef Extract and ro cents in silver or 
stamps to cover packing and mailing ex- 
pense. (A set of six spoons requires six 
metal caps and 60c.) When sending more 
than one cap, register your letter. 

State plainly whether you want Tea 
Spoons or Bouillon Spoons. 

If you cannot obtain it, send us the 
name of your dealer and 50 cents in stamps 
and we will send you the regular size, a 
2-02. jar of Rex Extract of Beef; or 6oc. 
and we will mail you spoon and jar. 

Cudahy’s Rex Extract of Beef is sold 
by grocers and druggists. 


The Cudahy Packing Company 
Beef Extract Department T 
South Omaha, Neb. 


Send 2 cent stamp for ‘‘ From Ranch to 
Table,” an illustrated cook book. 




















@ Home-Made Santa Claus and 
4 Christmas Cree 


By Lina Beard 





RY Christmas! Merry 
Christmas!” calls out 
Santa Claus cheerily as the 


guests come trooping into the room. 

Laughing and_ joking, his cyes 
twinkling with fun, Santa Claus 
names each person as he hands out 
the gifts from his fat Christmas bag 
and from the generous pile at his 
feet. All this merriment happens at 
Christmastide when you play the 
part of good “Kris Kringle” in your 
own home, in the schoolroom, the 
Sunday-school, or in any place where 
Christmas is celebrated and where 
children are gathered to enjoy the 
festivities. 

Take a good long look at San 
Claus, as shown in the picture di. 
rectly on the right, then turn your 
eyes to the illustration beyond this 
one. Can you believe it possible that 
the two photographs are of the same 
person in identically the same pose? Such is truly the case. The 
second gives the woman’s back, while the first shows her face, arms 
and hands transformed into those of the jolly saint. 











Santa Claus as the Spectators 
See Him 





OU can see at a glance how very casy it will be for you to have a 
real, live, little Santa Claus for your Christmas. 

Any one—Grandfather, G randmother, Father, Mother, Big Sister or 
Brother, or you yourself—can assume the character of this live little 
saint, can grow suddenly short of stature, jolly and fat, be arrayed 
in scarlet, ermine-trimmed, and crowned with a red peaked hat, all 
in less time than it takes to tell it; and, stranger still, the transforma- 
tion may be accomplished in a very comfortable, casy way, without 
even the bother of changing the usual attire. 

It is essential merely to paste on the face tufts of raw cotton for eye- 
brows, mustache and goatee, and to slip over each arm an extra 
sleeve. This accomplished and the proper position taken behind the 
curtain, lo, “magic change’! There you are as fine a little Santa 
Claus as any one would care to 
see, and your best friend would 
not recognize you, so complete is 
the change. Disguise your voice 
and no one can find you out, not 
even your nearest relative. 

When the gifts have been distrib- 
uted and you are ready to go out 
among the excited family circle 
again, step from the curtain, pull 
off the extra sleeves, remove the 
cotton from your face, and in a 
moment’s time you will again be 
your own natural self. 











1 The First Step — Cutting the 
Holes in the Sheet 

2 The Cap and the Coat Pinned 
in Place on the Sheet 


HEN preparing this entertainment you will find the demand on 
your purse very slight, the principal outlay being for the curtain. 

Purchase moss-green lining cambric, at four, five or six cents a 
yard, to stretch over the doorway you intend to use. Two yards and a 
quarter cut in one full breadth and one-half breadth when sewed 
together into a curtain will be enough for an ordinary doorway. Door- 
ways vary in size, however, and it is best to take the measurement of 
yours before buying material. The space between folding doors will 
probably call for five yards of cambric. When the strips of cloth are 
sewed together stretch the curtain taut over the opening, tacking 
it at long intervals on the topmost level of the woodwork over the 
door and on the extreme edge of the door-jamb 
next to the wall. If fastened in this manner 
tacks will not injure the woodwork. 

Stand on the floor facing the centre of the 
curtain and mark the place where your face 
comes, then where your arms will most easily 
pass through the curtain. Cut holes in the cloth, 
one for your face with chin entirely through, and 3 
two for your arms (Figure 1). Cut the holes 
small; they can be enlarged if necessary. 

Make Santa Claus’s cap of a piece of scarlet 
cambric, twelve inches wide and seventeen 
inches long, tie one end with a string into a 
tassel; then pin the cap on top of the face open- 
ing (Figure 2), and cut the lower edge into a curve to fit the hole as 
indicated by dotted lines in Figure 3. One width of the scarlet cambric, 
twenty-six inches long, used just as it comes, will make the jacket. 





3 The Sleeve-Cap 
4 The Roll Used to 
Start the Boot 


RAW in one edge of the coat to meet the inner edge of the arm- 
hole and pin it there ; do the same with the other side, and you will 
have fullness in front to allow for padding. Bring the sides around 
the armhole outward again and pin in place; then fold up a wide 
hem and pin the sides of the jacket to the curtain and fill out with 
half-sheets of newspaper lightly crumpled (Figure 2). 

Pin enough paper to the curtain under the coat to give the body of 
Santa Claus a decidedly rounded appearance; be sure that the padding 
is securely fastened to the curtain. 
Then pin sleeve-caps cut according 
to Figure 3 around the outer edge of 
the armhole. Pin raw white cotton 
around the face-opening to form the 
hair and Jong, full beard. Allow the 
cotton to come well over the edge of 
the hole that it may lie naturally on 
Santa Claus’s face. 

With ink mark the fleecy side of 
strips of white Canton flannel to 
resemble white ermine. Notice 
particularly the shape of the black 
ermine dots and have yours like 
them. Pin one ermine strip down 
the front of the red jacket and 
another across the bottom edge. 
Make two long, separate scarlet 
sleeves, unhemmed at top and 
bottom, and pin a band of ermine 
around each for a cuff. The only 
necessary sewing for the entire 
costume is the seams of the sleeves. 





Santa Claus's Costume Ready 
for the Impersonator 





OLISH upa pair of ordinary old 

shoes, stuff them out with new: 
papers and use them for 
Claus’s feet. Roll two pic 
cardboard or pieces of limber paste: 
board boxes into cylinders, ink or 
blacken them, when dry cut a curve 
in one end of each like Figure 4, and 
fit these tops over the stuffed shoes 
to make them into boots. Set the 
boots on a bench or low table placed 
across in front of Santa Claus and 
adjust them under the coat so the 
little fellow will appear to be stand- 
ing on the bench. Pin Chris’ 
greens, either natural or of ti 
paper, over the top and down the 
sides of the curtain, and you will 
have a unique, very effective and 
novel arrangement for Christmas, 
easy to make, and costing but a 
trifle. Try it. 



















The Real Santa Claus Behind 
the Curtain 


HE Christmas tree is entirely home-made inside and outside, even 

to the toys you sec on it. 

Takea large, square sheet of stiff manila wrapping-paper, and round 
off one corner with the scissors, so that the square becomes fan- 
shaped, like Figure 5. Roll this into an immense cornucopia and 
pin together the edges carefully from top to bottom, to form a cone 
(Figure 6). 

On the bottom of the cone pin four small squares of manila paper, 
placing the squares at equal distances apart and allowing them to hang 
halfway down from the cone. The method of doing this is illustrated 
by the one piece marked A in Figure 8. 

Fill the peak of the cone and part-way down the inside with crum- 
pled newspapers; then set a flare-top, empty peach-basket, or any- 
thing convenient to take its place, on the centre of a pastry-board or 
top of a kitchen table, tie crushed newspaper in, over and around the 
basket and slide the partially-stuffed cone over the bulky foundation. 
See that the cone is steady and comparatively solid; if it is not, tip it 
up and put in more crushed papers. 

When the cone seems quite substantial lightly tack to the board the 
extending half of each of the four paper squares, and there will be no 
risk of the tree’s falling. 

Cut a lot of double strips of dark moss-green tissue-paper into 
fringe. You can do this qu’ckly by cutting a number of layers at 
one time. Crimp the fringe 
with scissors or knife and 
paste the strips on the cone 
vertically from top to bot- 
tom, using paste sparingly 
(Figure 7). 

Have ready slender sticks 
or branches sharpened at 
their large ends and wrap 
them with short green fringe. 
When the cone is entirely 
covered fasten one stick into 
the tiptop of the tree, dis- 
tribute the others in various 
places on the tree, fixing 
them all to point upward. 
Figure 8 gives the idea; it 
is drawn without fringe 
that you may see more 
clearly just how to manage 
the branches. Always jab 
a little hole in the cone with 
the pointed end of the 
scissors’ blade before insert- 
ing the branches; then pass 
the sharpened end through 
into the newspaper filling, 
to steady the branch. 

Your tree may be quite tall, forty-two inches or more in height. On 
the highest point fasten a gold-paper star backed with gold-paper 
fringe. Make a small-linked gold-paper chain and loop it on one side 
from branch to branch. Lead-foil, such as comes around chocolate, 
cut flowers, and various other things, cut into threadlike strips 
and dropped here and there over the tree will glisten and resemble 
shreds of ice. Gilded and silvered peanuts look well on the tree, as do 
gay tissue-paper butterflies, and single pieces of popcorn, while there 
is no end to the beautiful toys and gifts you can make that will add 
to the tree’s decoration. 





A Home-Made Christmas Tree 
That Never Saw the Woods 


AVE all trimmings and gifts home-made and let only those light 

in weight be on the tree itself. The heavier presents may be laid 

on the table at its base. Long hatpins may be used for fastening 

articles to the tree, and gifts may also hang on the branches as on 
a natural Christmas tree. 

If well carried out this home-made Christmas tree will be very 

satisfactory, beautiful and interesting, its cost so little that you will 





5 The Square of Manila Rounded Off on One Comer A 5 
6 The Cone Folded and Pinned Together 

7 Putting the Green Fringe on the Cone 

8 The Christmas-Tree “Branches” Stuck into the Cone 


not miss the few cents spent in its manufacture, and the tree will 
remain fresh and green as long as you wish with no falling of dried 
foliage at any time. 

This is essentially a daylight tree, not to be used at night except 
with extreme caution, being made almost entirely of paper, with foliage 
of thin tissue-paper, and no lights of any kind whatever may come 
near it with safety. Bear this well in mind and you will enjoy 
your tree. 
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The 
Ideal 
Mattress 


which other 
mattress 
makers all 
over the would 
are trying to 
imitate. 


Built (not stuffed) 


Made of hand-laid 

Ostermoor Sheets that 
are damp-proof and 
vermin-proof. More 
comfortable, more 
healthful, stays in per- 

fect condition longer, 
than any $60 hair mattress 
ever made. 


It is the Standard 

by which all others are 
measured. Try it a month. 
If it does not prove to be the 
best sort of bed you ever slept 
on, we’ll refund your money. 


Write for Our Free Book — 
of 144 pages entitled “The 
Test of Time’’—a handsome, 
illustrated volume which tells 
you all about all sorts of beds— 
a good many things will sur 

prise you. Italso explains the | 
styles and and prices of 

Ostermoor Mattresses, Church 

Cushions, etc. Write to-day, 

and have this useful book in 

the house. 
































Mattresses Cost 
Express Charges Prepaid 


4 tect 6 inches wide, 1 & OQ) 
4 fect wide, 401bs. 13,35 
8 fect @,inches wide, 44 70) 
10.00 

8.35 


All 6 feet 3 inches long 
Made in two parts, 50c. extra. 


8 feet wide, 30 Ibs, 
2 feet 6 inches wide, 
25 Ibs. 


We Sell by Mail or Through 
2,500 Ostermoor Dealers 


Exclusive Ostermooragencies 








everywhere —that is ouraim; 
the highest grade merchant 
in ev place. The Oster 





moor dealer in your vicin- 
ity — be sure to ask ws who 
he is—will show you the 
Ostermoor name and trade 
mark sewed on the end, 
so that an unscrupulous 
dealer cannot deceive 
you if you insist that it 
bethere beforeyou buy. 
If your dealer has 

not the Genuine 

Ostermoor, write f 
to us. 


OSTERMOOR 
& COMPANY 


117 Elizabeth St. 
New York 

‘lak r her 
& Down Co., Ltd. 
Montreal, 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for December 1907 


Che Woman Who Marries a Muster 


By Elizabeth Wood Scott 


SUGGESTED in my article in’ the 
November Journat that I had some- 
thing to say to the church in Sardis con- 
cerning its young minister’s wife, Perpetua, 
and it is my purpose to speak plainly. 
Perpetua was very near to being an angel 
and was quite a saint, but the members 
of the church were slow to perceive it. 
Their ideal minister’s wife was a stirring, 
executive leader, who should run their socie- 
ties prosperously for them, and keep the 
wheels of church machinery in’ perpetual 
motion, In short, they wanted a person to fill 
a salaried position without a salary. There 
are such ministers’ wives, and nothing would be better discipline for 
the Sardis church than to have one for a few years. She would run 
the office-bearers; run the societies, tie Sunday-school, the festivals, 
the suppers and concerts; she runs the choir; she runs the minister. 
It is not very long before every one wearies of the sight of her prodig- 
ious energy, her amazing executive ability, and the sound of her voice, 
sharp with busy self-importance. She steps on more toes, she sets 
more tongues wagging and she stirs up more heartburnings than can 
be counted. 





























ERPETUA Belongs to Another Class. She is her husband’s 
partner, but his silent partner. She came to Sardis with the 
simple purpose of living there the pure, unworldly life of loving 
service to which her whole heart was consecrated. Day by day, 
within her home and without, she lived this life in humility, self- 
sacrifice and helpfulness. Surely such daily living is a nobler thing 
than the restless running about from house to house to promote 
apron sales and prepare for strawberry festivals! To all who came 
to her she was accessible, responsive, generous with time, strength 
and sympathy, and many sad hearts were eased of their burdens by 
her loving touch. But meanwhile her own burden of private and 
public care became too heavy for her to bear, and she broke down 
under it. 
This was an unreasonable and unnecessary sacrifice and one 
which it: devolved upon the members of the Sardis church to pre- 
vent. It was unfair and un-Christian to allow the shape of Care so 
heavily to shadow the bright and brave young heart. 

But the Sardis parishioners will ask me, What could we do about 
it? If Perpetua had a sensitive nature which felt everything over- 
keenly, if she had delicate children who caused her anxiety, how were 
we to blame? 

For the inner, temperamental part of the situation we do not hold 
the Sardis men and women responsible. Let Perpetua work that out 
herself. “Divine grace” (was ever a sweeter old phrase?) ought in 
the end to control most of this subjective suffering. Neither do we 
call the Sardis folk to account for the constitutional delicacy of the 
children of Athanasius. But from this point on we are not inclined 
to let them off easily. 

















F THE Church Had Given its Pastor a more adequate support 

much of the continual anxiety about her children might have been 
saved to Perpetua, since better food and better chance for a free, out- 
door life were what they needed for a vigorous development. Perhaps 
the church members will say that fifteen hundred dollars is as large 
a salary as they can provide. Then let them call an unmarried man 
as pastor, or one possessed of private means. But my contention is 
that the Sardis church is perfectly able to buy a lot, pleasantly and 
healthfully located, and on it to build a parsonage, the free use of 
which should be added to the salary of the pastor. By spirited codp- 
eration the initial expense of this enterprise could be readily met in a 
church of four hundred people. Released from the necessity of paying 
out a fifth of his salary for rent Athanasius could provide many sadly- 
needed comforts for his wife and children—first of all, adequate 
service. 














HERE the Church People Were Again to Blame was that they 

did not cultivate hospitality thems s, but left their pastor and 
his wife to hold a monopoly of this Christian grace. It is no more the 
duty of Perpetua to entertain strangers than it is of the other women 
of the church; and in no way does the average family lower its stand- 
ard of true Christian living more than in the selfish shrinking from 
sharing its food and fireside with the pilgrim who comes in the name 
of the Lord. Christian hospitality in our time is dying out in many 
quarters in proportion as un-Christian devotion to frivolous diversion 
increases. 

Our grandmothers had no time or detachment of spirit for the 
spending of long hours over card-tables, but they had plenty of 
both for the cordial and continual exer of Christian hospitality. 
This matter rests not with the men of Sardis but with the women. I 
have rarely scen a man who was not instinctively hospitable. It is 
the women who demurred at entertaining the missionaries and special 
speakers who unfailingly found refuge under the more hospitable roof 
of Athanasius. The labor involved comes upon the women, it is true, 
rather than upon the men. They were willing that it should come upon 
Perpetua! 




















NOTHER Mistake Among the Church Folk of Sardis was in 
letting Perpetua’s life run on in such sober, unbroken monotone. 
No woman, no matter how good she is, can live on prayer-meetings 
alone! When the other young matrons were going to the city for a 
good time why did it never occur to them to take Perpetua with them 
and pay her expenses? Such a break in the grave routine of her life 
would have refreshed her through and through. There are other and 
even easier ways in which her life might have been enlivened. 

Most of all do I protest on Perpetua dunt against the species 
of social exile to which she has been subjected in Sardis. 

“T do not need a dress-up gown here,” she confided to me once. 
“T never go out anywhere. for my becoming familiar with social 
observances, all that is utterly wasted. T have really forgotten how 
to behave in company, and if I were invited to a luncheon I should 
not know whether to keep on a hat or how to use a tinger-bowl.”” 
Never mind, Perpetua. The end is not yet. Athanasius will not 
remain in Sardis forever. 

Perpetua’s friends in Sardis entertain themselve: 
always with cards or in some other way which they consider out of 
character for her. How do they suppose she feels as she s n her 
narrow nursery hard at work with some tiresome sewing, and se 
them flit down the street in their dainty, bright-tinted gowns, their 
figures animated by that peculiar party spirit which women display 
when they are out for frolic, not for work? Have they ever thought 
that Perpetua, too, is young and pretty and has social instincts, and 
would like to wear a pretty gown and go somewhere, sometimes ? 

Probably they do think of it, but they dismiss the thought with the 
conclusion: ‘Oh, well, if she chose to marry a minister she must take 
the consequences!” 



























assiduously — but 





WISH These Merry Wives of Sardis would go below the surface 

just a little in their thinking, once in a while. If they did they would 
see that the reason why it is out of character for a minister’s wife to 
spend her afternoons playing cards is because this use of time conflicts 
with every one’s ideal of the Christian | There is no reason why 
the minister’s wife should be set in a class by herself; she has a right 
to do with perfect freedom and satisfaction whatever is in accord with 
this ideal. And whatever conflicts with this ideal is as plainly for- 
bidden to every other Christian woman. Should not the fact that 
Perpetua cannot take part in the prime diversion of the women of the 
Sardis church make them question the appropriateness of that form 
of amusement, or that degree of devotion to it, for themselves ? 

Why do not the friends of Perpetua of social influence and talentS 
combine to initiate a circle or group of women to meet from time to 
time for some form of entertainment in which she could be included, 
or for literary, musical or artistic recreation—some line wholly apart 
from her church activities ? 

This may seem a matter of small moment, but seriously it is not so. 
It is hard to keep sweet and sane when the burdens of life are never 
lifted, ora chance to forget them given us. I hold ita duty of Perpetua’s 
friends to see that she has a good time now and then. 

A pastor’s wife whom I know, who lives and works devotedly and 
unselfishly in a somewhat exacting parish, goes twice a year for a 
week to Boston. She told me once that on these occasions she is in 
the habit of going to the theatre or opera nearly every night. This 
would very probably appear shocking to some of her parishioners : 
perhaps a hypocritical line of procedure to non-churchgoing people, 
since she does not go to the theatre at home. I know that she does 
it in self-defense. It seems to me plain that this occasional break in 
the routine of her cares saves my friend from serious mental and 
nervous disease, as she is a woman of sensitive organization and 
almost morbidly conscientious in the discharge of her duties. 

















THANASIUS Has Not Permitted His Wife to take office in any 
church society or to teach any class while her children are young. 
Still the peculiar demands upon her in connection with the church 
were overheavy when added to the cares of her family. These de- 
mands were, in part, that she should be always on duty to receive the 
confidences, discuss the problems and help out on the undertakings, 
churchwise, of the women of the parish; that she should make a large 
number of parish calls while never making enough to satisfy the parish; 
that she should attend all the social appointments of the church and 
feel responsible for their success, and that everywhere she should be 
counted, if vaguely, none the less actually, a public and official per- 
sonage. It was this burden of conscious public obligation which told 
most heavily on Perpetua’s vital resources. 

Could this pressure have been lessened or avoided? I think so 
Suppose two or three of the influential women in the church, when they 
discerned of what conscientious stuff their new pastor’s wife was made, 
had gone to Perpetua and said: “Now you are the ideal wife for our 
pastor, the ideal woman for us in this Sardis church. We need just 
such a pattern before us of gentleness, refinement, good breeding, and, 
above all, of Christlike spirit, ‘walk and conversation.’ To be such 
a woman is far more than to do any of the miscellaneous operations 
of the church, or even to feel responsible for them. You have hands 
and heart full for the next few years in your own home, and we want 
you to know that we realize this. Anything you do for us will be an 
extra and will be appreciated as such, but you are not to be criticised 
as the pastor’s wife for anything you do not do.” 

Ah, if this had been said in time and said sincerely what a difference 
it would have made! é 





THe Very Inner Core of the Whole Question lies in that last point. 
It is criticism —constant, corroding criticism—that crushes the pas- 
tor’s wife oftenest. For instance, the first Christmas after Athanasius 
‘came to Sardis the ladies of the church gave Perpetua a handsome 
cloak. She appreciated the gift, but how to wear it to the satisfaction 
of the givers she found not. If the weather were bad and she wore it 
the women found fault at her extravagant carelessness; if she did not 
wear it they suspected her of failing to appreciate their gift. 

There are a few wealthy families in the Sardis church. If Perpetua 
associates freely with these families she is criticised as preferring the rich 
to the humble of her husband’s flock.’ If she seeks to avoid this criti- 
cism there is commotion because she does nothing to attract and hold 
these very important families. Some of her husband’s people cal] her 
extravagant because she dresses in better taste than they, and does 
not do all her own housework as they do; others think lightingly of 
her because she wheels her own baby-carriage, has been seen sweeping 
her front steps, and even taking clothes down from the drying-lines. 
She has all sorts to please, the rich and the poor, the gentle and simple, 
and she sometimes feels the task to be an impossible one. 

But the beauty of it is that this is not the truth, and Perpetua 
herself is about to discover it. Wait a little and you will see how it 
happens. In the end, Perpetua, being just the woman she is, will 
awaken to find herself universally beloved, well-nigh adored, in spite 
of all the superficial criticism of which she has been made the subject. 











NE. Day, However, Athanasius Will be Called to another church 

ere long, and he will decide to go. Keen and sincere will be the 

sorrow among the Sardis people. But gradually there will pass from 

heart to heart the sense that it is, after all, not Athanasius whom they 

are going to miss most. There are other men who can preach perhaps 

almost as well, but who can ever be to them what his wife has been: 
that quiet, unpretentious, sweet-faced, careworn little woman ? 

All the way along they have idealized Athanasius and criticised 
Perpetua, and now sudden'y they will find that she is even more to 
them than he. The young girls will come shyly to tell her that she 
has been their ideal; that they would rather be like her when they 
grow up than like any woman they ever saw; that they can never forget 
her. The mothers who have lost little children will come with blinding 
tears to say that no one but Perpetua truly entered into their grievous 
sorrow. The poor will crowd around her with humble gifts to show 
their gratitude for her ministration to them. The pilgrims and 
strangers will testify to her gracious hospitality. 

There have been times in the past few years when Perpetua, looking 
back upon her gallant, girlish enthusiasm for sharing to the full all the 
trials of her lover’s profession, has thought, with aching self-pity, 
“How little I knew what was really involved!” Now she will repeat 
that exclamation, but in a new, strange sense, for never until now has 
she dreamed of the grateful, tender, reverent love with which, uncon- 
sciously even to themselves until now, her husband’s people regard 
her. 

But then it will be too late for the people of the church of Sardis. 
They should have shown their love for Perpetua earlier. 











NOTE — During the publication of this series of three articles dealing with ‘The 
Woman Who Marries a Minister "’ there have come to Mrs. Scott a number of questions 
asked by ministers’ wives — questions on phases of the life of a minister’s wife not 
touched upon in these articles. These questions will be answered by Mrs. Scott in an 
article called“ Problems Which Vex Ministers’ Wives,” in the next (the January) 
issue of The Journal. 



















eS 
ve sensibly 


Re athias beautiful and use- 
ful—a watch—a Lakiglend watch 
—which stands out, among all good 
watches, for its daintiness, reliability 
and remarkably 
low price. 

How much bet- 
ter one really 
good gift than a 
dozen trifles! 
If a gift is 
worth mak- 
ing at all it 
is worth mak- 
ing well. 


























25101—Smallest Amer- | 
ican watch. Damas. 


1 Nickel Move- 






Nothing quite so welcome can come 
from a Christmas box as a guaranteed 


Meiuglenee 


“The Watch for the Great American People.”” 
$2 to $36 
A Te Begland isa gift not fora month 


or ayear, but for many years to come — 
| beautiful and useful, in short—sensible. 











| Ask your jeweler tosh 


and look for the iron 
he does not kee 
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92 NEW ENGLAND WATCH CO. 
120 Dover Street, Waterbury, Conn. 
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GN — PATTERN 9341 — IN 26 SIZES 


The only satisfactory rug is the service- 
able rug, the rug that will stand hard usage 
and still retain its new look. 

“IMPERIAL” Smyrna Rugs are durable. 
The rich coloring, which is their mark of 
quality when new, remains after years of 
hard service. | 

In pattern and color they leave nothing 
| | to be desired. Their close resemblance to 
genuine Oriental rugs is remarkable. 











Reversible, seamless and all woc 
“IMPERIALS” cost from $1.25 to $75, 
according to size. Sizes range from 18 x 36 
inches to 12x18 feet. 
10,000 dealers 
Send for booklet“ 
showing “Imperial 





They are sold by 


rtand Utility” 
in exact colorings 





W. & J. SLOANE 
Sole Distributing Agents, 
880 Broadway 


New York 








MAKERS of 
WOMEN’S 
SMART SHOE 
STYLES are 
using HUB 
GORE FABRIC 
Why? 
ausé it actu- 
ally adds com- 
fort and life 
to the shoe. 
Themakersof 
HUB GORE 
abric guaran 


the shoe oj 
replace f 

it will pay you to insist 

he same guarantee 

look for heart trac 


charge 
upon hi 
to Juliet slippe 


HUB GORE MAKERS, Boston, Mass. 
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Christmas Aprons and Christmas Purafores 


‘By Marion Wire 





‘OR alittle girl's morning wear or pl 

ing time this dainty pinaf 2 
designed by one who realized the needs 
therefor. It would protect a dress, is 
simple in style and is made of dimity 
with only a trimming of narrow tucks in 
a cluster of three at the top of the hem 
and on the sleeve ruffles. Patterns (No. 
3686) come in four sizes: 4 to 10 years. 
Size eight years requires two yards and 
three-quarters of 36-inch material. 















JAUNTY little apron for house wear when 

workingata table. Plain linen is the best 
material to use for it, and the choice of col 
to use in buttonholing the scallops is a matter 
of taste. The apron measures twenty inches 
in length and three-quarters of a yard across 
between the points where the strings are 
fastened. This, by-the-way, is about eight 
inches from the top. Shape the lower part 
in circular form and narrow the upper part 
to eight inches across for the bib, Patterns 
for this apron cannot be supplied. 











‘OMETHING novel ina tea-table apron 
is shown in this model with the sus- 
penders of lace insertion. The skirt 
part is simply made of plain lawn with 
tucks at the top instead of gathers. This 
gives a close, becoming fit to the front. 
On the shoulders allow for four-inch 
tabs of the insertion, and at the waist in 
the back the same proportion should be 
allowed for the butterfly bow. The skirt 
measures eighteen inches deep and about 
twenty-seven inches wide. Patterns 
for this apron cannot be supplied. 

















3698 


HE true French worker's touch and grace of style are 

shown in this rather dressy apron which came from Paris. 
The materials are fine, sheer lawn with insertion bands and 
edgings of torchon lace. The skirt part is shaped to fit the 
figure at the top by means of graded plaits. Crocheted lace 
and insertion to match, now so much in vogue, would trim this 
style of apron most effectively. Patterns (No. 3698) come in 
one size and require two yards of 36-inch mater 




















3688 

HIS third design for a pinafore, in fine cambric and Swiss 
embroidery, is a trifle more elaborate than the others in its 
and materials. The choice of embroidery for this apron 
should be made from the simple designs, like polka dots, little 
flowers or running vines. Patterns (No. 3688) come in four sizes: 
410 10 years. Size eight years requires two yards and three- 
hths of 36-inch material. 












WELL maid adds much to the attractiveness and dignity 

of one’s house, and this mai. jinen apron combines style, neatness. 
and durability in a charming degree. A row of drawn-work ending 
in an embroidered butterfly relieves the plainness and is not too elab- 
orate as a trimming. Patterns (No. 3699) come in one size and require 
three yards and an eighth of 36-inch material. 

The illustration on the right shows a work-apron of butcher's linen 
and finished with inch-wide hemstitched hems. The copious pocket is 
a suggestion of comfort and convenience in many ways. Patterns for 
this apron cannot be supplied. 





















Drawings by Emma Troth 


NOTHER pretty style in a child’s 
pinafore, and one suitable for after- 
noon wear, is this pretty model trimmed 
with feather-edge borders and lace-edged 
ruffles. Both these trimmings should be 
made by hand. In fact, a dainty garment 
like this should nowhere show the harsh 
marks of machine work. Patterns (No. 
3697) come in four sizes: 4 to 10 years. 
Size eight years requires two yards and 
a quarter of 36-inch material. 
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3690 
WITHOUT. doubt this apron is one of the 


most becoming and pretty of the new 
styles for a bride or for the daintily-dressed 
young matron who wants to put the finishing 
touches to her dinner-table. The materials 
used are dotted Swiss and insertion bands for 
the trimming. Flowered organdy or polka- 
dot dimity would also be pretty materials to 
use. The kimono sleeve effect in an apron 
is quite new and very becoming. Patterns 
(No, 3690) come in one size and require four 
yards and a half of 36-inch material. 























FLUFFY Swiss apron suitable for 

afternoon wear. The skirt measures 
fifteen inches in length and sixteen 
inches wide. Trim the lower half of the 
material in circular shape and leave the 
edge of the upper half almost straight. 
The belt measure: ht inches across: 
and three inches deep at the point, 
rowing toan inch and a half at each side. 
The bib is nine inches long and thirteen 
inches wide; narrow to seven inches wide 
by gathering; plait into the belt, Pat- 
terns for this apron cannot be supplied. 



























Patterns (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered designs above can be supplied at ten cents for each number, post-jrec. The 


amount of material required (and, for the pinajores, the amount jor the various sizes) is printed on the pattern envelopes. 


Order from 


our nearest dealer in patterns, or by mail, giving number of pattern, and, for pinafores, stating age, breast measure and length of 
ack, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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I wish someone would invent 
Holeproof Stockings. 


The OLD WAY and 
HOLEPROOF WAY 


Mother— Wife—  Sister— 


Have you ever forced your weary fin- 
gers, by sheer will-power, to cross and 
crisscross the never ending succession of 
toeless and heel-less sox —week in and 
week out ? 

Do you look forward with pleasure 














to the inevitable weekly darning? Few 
women do, 
Father— Son— _ Brother— 





Do you not perceive the almost heart- 
breaking slavery of these loved ones? 
Will you continue to forge the ch: 
that bind them to the monotonous toil 
darning your sox? You rivet a new link 
y time you buy ordinary instead of 
Holeproof Sox. You refuse to wom 
one of the greatest boons that has ever 
been offered her. 












Holeproof Hosiery 


For Men and Women 


Wears Six Months Without Holes 


Holeproof Hosiery is not made of iron, 
but wears nearly as well. It is not harsh 
heavy or ill-fitting—on the 

y soft and flexible and e: 
the feet. It is made of long fibred Egyp- 
fan cotton, knit by special process and 
nforced points of hardest wear. 
No matter how hard you are on stockings, 
Holeproof will stand the severest tests 
and outwe: ary stockings six to one. 

Holeproof costs no more than ordinary 
hose and gives six times the wear, 












Are Your Sox Insured? 


READ OUR GUARANTEE 
5 ce to any purchaser of Holeproof 


ill need no darning for 





tous within 6 months from date of sale to wearer. 


This is straight talk, isn’t it? It means 
1 it nd has stood the test of years. 
No room for argument, no chance to 
ide-step. 








Men's Holeproof Sox 
Fast colors— Black; Tan (light or dark); 
Pearl and Navy Blue. Sizes 9 to 12. Egyptian 
Cotton (medium or light weight) sold only in 
boxes containing six pairs of one size—as- 
sorted colors if desired — six months’ guarantee 


with each pair. Per box of six $2:00 





pairs 





We also make stockings for women; 
reinforced garter tops—Black and Tan, 
Sizes 8 to 11, under the same guarantee 


CAUTION! In buying, be absolutely 
positive that you get the original 

‘oleproof goods. Insist upon it to pro- 
tect yourself. Some manufacturers and 
ttempting to profit. by our 
s are offering worthless imi- 
tations under names _and in packages as 
near like Holeproof Hi as they dare. 
In some instances lers even  clai: 
thatsuch goods ave made by the Holeproof 
Hosiery Company, of Milwaukee. 

We wish to emphasize most y 
that Holeproof is the only brand we 
manufacture and each and every pair. 
of Holeproof Sox or Holeproof 
Stockings bears our trade mark (reg- 
istered) plainly stamped thereon, 

If your dealer does not sell the Holeproof 
line we will supply you 
direct upon receipt’ of 
pri nd prer Q 
shipping charg 
1s know the 
wear, the color you pre- 
fer, and remit by money 
order or dra y 
other convenient 




































Write today for our Free 
Booklet. It_is full of 
interesting facts about 
HOLEPROOF HOSIERY. 
Registered 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY 


100 Fowler Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 





No more darning for me—we wear 


Holeproof Hfpiery: ® 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for December 1907 


Che Joeas of a Plain Country Woman 


HE approach of winter draws the 
family together in closer bonds of 
companionship, and the question of 

home amusements confronts dwellers in 
quiet places. The city has always been held 
a desirable place to live in winter, because 
there are so many places to go. Did you 
know that it is not an advantage to have 
many places to go? The going habit is 
one of the most deteriorating influences we 
have to contend with. We have in our cities 
a race of practically homeless people, made 
so by the gadding habit, that is encouraged 
by the amusements idea, by society and by 
theatres, street-car companies, traction 
lines and organizations that constantly give entertainment: for the 
benefit of various causes. This incessant going is a double evil: it 
loosens our anchorage from home and dulls our sense of novelty in 
the journey or the visit. It makes of our dwelling a mere stopping- 
place and destroys the substance of home, which is one of the real 
things that God bestows impartially upon all who will have it. 

There is a strange perversity in human nature in regard to taking 
what life offers us. We are suspicious of life’s best gifts which are free 
to all, preferring rather to strive for what we see other people have. 
For this reason we are given to lamenting our lack of advantages in 
living in quiet country or village places where there are few outside 
attractions, overlooking the fact that this is in itself the greatest bless- 
ing, since it gives us room to select from a whole worldful what we 
shall adapt to our own uses in the way of home pleasures. 
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I am Speaking to People in Moderate Circumstances who 
have that most desirable thing—a family circle. Large or small, it 
comprises “the folks,” and we are stupid indeed if we cannot realize that 
in the household we have our best chance for congenialities and satisfying 
joys. Blessed is the woman who is keeping home in the real sense. 
There are so many strangers in a strange land; childless couples living 
listless lives in apartment houses; lazy women who have got rid of the 
responsibilities of housekeeping and who browse in hotels; ambitious 
women who imagine there is something broader than home—ridicu- 
lous idea! And fashionable women who have ignorantly put aside the 
cares of housekeeping and are living a life as monotonous and as purely 
animal as that of a fine horse ina stall. I speak directly to people who 
have homes, who keep house, and take care of children, and have all 
the “worries” that they think they wish themselves rid of. It some- 
times seems a cruel burden for the mother—this constant struggle with 
the necessities of life, this crucial demand for three meals a day, this 
insatiable necessity of clothing for the family, this recurrence of 
laundry work and renovation of rooms. Let me repeat to you my 
favorite gospel that the chosen ones are given work, not pleasure. 
People who have an easy time are not “seeing life.” Society is not 
life. Idleness is not life — even travel, as we have it today, is not a real, 
vital experience. It, too, has become mechanical and has lost the 
sense of adventure. Only women who are keeping home and rearing 
families are seeing life—the rest are playing—and it is a stupid game. 
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But the Great Pity is that so Many Women are keeping home 
because they have to, and with little enough sense of their privileges. 
They believe that their portion in life is insignificant—they do not know 
that they are dealing with a substance which bodies everything, 
touches everything, and to which all things are possible. We forget about 
the variety of home and our privilege of bringing the universe into it. 
The mother who realizes this is a many-sided creature—a wonderful 
creature; her family does not live by bread alone, but by spiritual and 
mental food provided by her, who would no more allow them to stagnate 
mentally or morally than she would feed them stale, seasonless meals. 
She provides her children with thoughts as she provides them with 
bread, she brings laughter and genial conversation to them. If this be 
tiresome occupation—but, then, anybody who finds it so is lacking, and 
her children will be inferior people. 

I am afraid there are many mothers who allow their children to find 
fun away from home. The thing which the family needs first, after the 
bare necessities, is old-fashioned fun, and I am not sure but it is one of 
the bare necessities. . 

People who have fun at home are never in serious danger of going 
badly astray, so do not mourn if your children live in an out-of-the-way 
place and have no chance to mingle in society, or go to the theatre or 
“see things,” as city people see them. The things that are to be seen in 
the city are many of them dreadfully cheap, and there is no substitute 
for home, no chance for sweet daily communion with loved ones out- 
side of home. If you should have an opportunity to move to the grand 
city the principal thing would still be your home, and it might not be 
nearly so comfortable as it is now—you might be hampered for room 
and crowded close to disagreeable people. 
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Every Family of Boys and Girls should have a cat and a dog, a horse 
and vehicle, a piano, a lot of books and games galore. These things 
are much more possible to poor people in the country or village than 
to moderately well-to-do folk in the city. Many people make of life 
a constant striving to have and do what they see other people have and 
do. This is but a poor way to achieve a sense of fulfillment in life. We 
should do things because we wish to and because it brings us pleasure, 
and for this reason again I say that families who live in remote places 
have an advantage they do not appreciate. They must construct their 
own world —they need not be imitative, and this is surely a great priv- 
ilege. But while we need not be imitative we should not be satisfied 
to allow any possible phase of harmless pleasure to escape us. We 
should never be content to allow life’s joys to remain a sealed book 
to us. Too many thrifty people make the grave mistake of putting 
aside pleasure as foolishness, and holding to things that they believe to 
be “real.” Would that they could know that the real is what we cannot 
see or touch. 

We once had a long debate at our house as to which we needed 
most, a porch or a piano. The old piano was utterly worn out and 
would not stay in tune, and the porch was about to tumble down. 
Sensible people thought there was really no question and that we 
should have the porch, as it was a necessity—but I insisted upon 
getting the piano, and I still believe it was the greater necessity, because 
of what its influence conveyed to our home. We wanted the piano, not 
as a piece of furniture or because the neighbors had one—we wanted 
it because it made us neighbors to Liszt, and Wagner, and Beethoven, 
and Chopin—because it furnished us the means of dancing and being 
gay, and glad, and pensive, and reverential, according to our moods. 
We should never slight anything that may bring joy into the home 
sitting-room. 



























NOTE—The bright and suggestive “* Ideas of a Plain Country Woman,” which have 
proved of so much interest to thousands of Journal readers, will be continued next year, 
when “The Country Contributor” will write on many subjects of importance in family 
and social life. 


At our house, where the young people have had so many happy 
times—and_ the old people, too, for that matter — play has been an 
important feature of every day, and I really don’t know how or why I 
would have lived if I hadn’t played with the children. I have often 
seen children when planning a game or a picnic or a dance just count 
Mother out. But at our house Mother was always counted in, and 
someway, though the day may have been unusually strenuous, she 
has never yet been too tired to play anything in the list of games. 

The subject of amusements is an important one, and one which I 
believe we must take serious account of in rearing a family. There is 
so much cheap and demoralizing amusement in these days of low 
moral atmosphere. And here again is a great blessing of the secluded 
home—its open doors do not necessarily admit the echoes of cheap 
outside amusement by which so many city people beguile their leisure 
hours. When we speak of a moral atmosphere people are apt to think 
at once of gravity and religious sentiment, but this is a mistake. Many 
parents, in order to set an example before their children, assume a 
dignity, an air of reproof, which is a killjoy to every spirit of fun. 
Variety is the spice of home, as it is the spice of life. You cannot 
broaden the scope of your child’s point of view too much. Encourage 
him to do as many things for entertainment as his leisure hours will 
admit. There is a mental development—yes, and a spiritual develop- 
ment, too—in games and home amusements. 
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In My Home, Where We Have Given so Much Attention to the 
promulgation of pure fun, we have found that no other game holds its 
fascination so well as the game of cards. Do not hold up your hands in 
horror at this. Cards are not wrong. The arguments for and against 
them are too trite to mention here. Everybody knows that people do 
much harm with cards. So they do with everything. People who wish 
to do gambling will find a means—they will use wheat, but we cannot 
stop eating bread; and buckets, though the kitchen is lost without 
them. A game of cards well played by people who have been taught 
the all-important lesson of self-government is a different thing from 
the exciting progressive game or the murderous bridge-whist of 
smart society, in which women play for stakes and lose all sense of 
womanly reserve and moderation in the excitement. Parents who play 
cards with their children can take to the card-table the same atmos- 
phere of gracious dignity and moderation and decent reserve which 
they take every place else, and there is no better opportunity for teach- 
ing a child self-restraint and consideration for others and cheerfulness 
in defeat than at a quiet game of cards. I never have known a boy 
who was allowed to play cards at home to turn out a gambler, and 
your bridge-whist fiend is nearly sure to be a person whose youth 
was deprived of cards as an amusement. I am not especially urging 
it upon people to play cards, but I do think many families miss a great 
deal of pleasure by tabooing them, and we have found that no other 
thing which we do for home amusement so harmonizes the elements 
of the family circle as a good, healthy game of cards. 

a 

Often the Congenialities of the Family Circle grow a bit hack- 
neyed and perfunctory, and the effort to be mutually interested and 
interesting seems barren and futile, but there is no sterner duty than 
that of being a pleasant and cheerful person. We are all under obliga- 
tion to pay our way in the social as in the business world. Any bright 
mother can cultivate a habit of responsiveness and alertness for the 
interesting in her children. 

In encouraging children to be alert to take interest in family games 
and home amusements we are helping them to form a very valuable 
habit: that of compelling the mind to take up a certain subject. We 
used to play “I’m thinking of something,” and one could tell in a 
moment which child or children had the mind under best control. 
We could also tell which of the children had intelligent mothers, their 
answers would be so much brighter than those whose mothers never 
had time to play with them. 

The great benefit of parents’ playing with their children any and all 
games and joining with them in every amusement is the opportunity to 
teach by example rather than precept. Even if the thing which the 
child wishes to do is something you do not quite approve you will 
have a better chance to show him in what way it may be demoralizing 
by playing it with him instead of merely forbidding it. There is an air 
of festivity and cheerfulness, even of hilarity, about any game of cards 
which supplies an inherent desire in the human character. It is so 
easy to bring this to the humblest room; one can usc the bright bits of 
cardboard to exorcise melancholy and banish vain worry and regret. 
I think it’s a pity, even a sin, to banish them from the lives of boys 
and girls who might get so much harmless fun out of them. 


a 


It isa Very Prevalent Idea that the Theatre is an elevating influence, 
and that city young folk have an advantage over those in quiet places 
by being able to go to the theatre. I doubt this very gravely. Nobody 
grows so blasé as the chronic theatregoer, and musical people are 
usually one-sided. I regard the stage as the most demoralizing 
influence of the times and the matinée habit as a curse to the women 
of our generation. The proportion of what is vitiating in modern 
theatrical performances far exceeds what is really artistic and beautiful. 
A yearning after great music and great acting is worth more than the 
constant seeing and hearing of it. If it is possible young people 
should be allowed a glimpse of something really good on the stage, but 
too many parents do not know themselves what is good and allow their 
children to imbibe much that is cheap, if not actually poisonous, in 
going to sce “first-class attractions.” Much flimsy, immoral stuff goes 
under this name which is in itself typical of the vapid public taste which 
must be “attracted” by the spectacular, the expensive, the sensational. 
The thing for which our country is suffering most is the principle of 
moderation. We need really governed people—people who know 
where to stop, people who know when to work and when to play, and 
how to do both in the noblest, most satisfying way. 

Fathers are particularly to blame for their one-sidedness and lack 
of interest in the children’s home joys and in the development of their 
capability for happiness. Tired out with the day’s grind of business, 
Father sits stupidly reading his paper, commanding the children to 
keep still and not disturb him, and Mother offers remarks that she has 
something “better to do” than to amuse the children. What can it be? 
There is no more fruitless dissipation than the reading of the daily 
paper, and the mother’s book or fancy-work must be important indeed 
if her devotion to it involve a stupid, listless hour for the children. 
Throw away the paper, Father, and, Mother, put up your work. If you 
had “company” you would do so—and you have company—the 
children are here, only waiting to lead you into the Kingdom of Heaven, 
which finds its typification in the happy home evening, when father, 
mother and children, with perhaps some loved relative for a guest, play 
games, tell stories, sing songs and visit together in the old-fashioned, 
simple way which will always be a custom with really “ good” families, 
from Kings in their palaces to “Mrs. Wiggs” in the cabbage-patch. 
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~~ Cleans 


Windows, Marble, Painted Walls, Glassware 
and Cutlery in a new and better way. 
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crub 


Kitchen Floors, Painted and Unpainted Wood- 
work, Enameled and Porcelain Tubs and 
Tiling in the easiest manner. 
Large, Sifting-Top C: 
TAC All Grocers’) LO 













Poke Kettles, Pans, All Cooking Utensils, 
\ Boilers, Sinks and Flatirons quickly 
| and thoroughly. 





Large, Sifting-Top C: 
“(At All Grocers’) LO 









Polishes 


Steel, Copper, Tin, Nickel, Brass, all Smooth 
Metal Surfaces to a brilliant lustre (not 
| meant for Silver or Furniture). 
| Large, Sifting-Top Can 
Te All Grocers?) LOC 





If your Grocer doesn’t 

~~ keep Old Dutch Cleanser yet send us his 
| name and 1c. in stamps and we'll gladly pay 22c 
| postage to send you a full-size can. Also write to 
f Dept. 106 for our free Booklet,“ Hints for Housewives. 

\ The Cudahy Packing Co. 
South Omaha, Nebraska 
Branch, Toronto, Can. 








Souvenirs of Her Summer Vacation 





EAR GIRLS: 

Each Christ- 

mas that we 

all meet together is 
a red-letter time, 
isn’t it? At least 
that is my feeling 
about this happy 
season, and, with 
the happiest greet- 
ings all around, 
shall we say, “May 
there be many more 
of them”? And let 
me add another 
good wish for the 
coming year: that 
all of those who have 
not crossed the 
mighty ocean may 
have an opportunity 
to experience that 
great pleasure, as I 
had late last sum- 
mer. There’s no use 
trying to tell of the 
tingling joys and 








tickling delights of 


even a short trip. 
Guide-books, 
maps, charts and 
friends will tell you 
where to go and 
what to do, and they 
are very nice and 
obliging—you need 





them all—but none 
show you the magnificence 
. deur of the beautiful blue 
of a sunrise or sunset ov 





expans 


sweetness of a Sund 
an ocean liner. hes 





pleasures of pe 
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eyes on cert 
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What Dolly Found m London 


of them can 














London at once—dearly and 


As I sauntered through one and another of 
the fascinating shops I bought some few 
things that seemed to be pretty 
Maybe we could not make others just like 
these, girls, but the little touches here and 
there are so novel we can adapt them to our 
The dainty fan, shown at the 
nage on the left, attracted me by 
its curious feather top, a very 
bination of feathers that resembled the 
speckled fluffiness of a guinea-hen and the 
soft white down of a duck or a chicken. 
Such a border could be applied to any 
fan frame. The little leather book-cover 
next to the fan has a new decoration in 
the way of narrow strips of the leather 
braided into a wreath, with four other 
strips suspended from it. 

The box of stationery looked so dainty 
Any box of plain 
stationery could be specialized in this 
way by the addition of a turkey’ 
quill, you know. This paper iepoened 
to be violet in a violet box, and the quill 
Pretty idea, isn’t 





own des 


in the showcase. 


we 








of the same; the ta 


are made of the leather 
also, while the conven- 
tional design is tooled 
in dull and bright gold. 
This would be so 


handy for a cardca: 
a small coin pu 






dyed to match. 
it? and so inexpensive. 









a 
and a handkerchief. 
In the centre of the 
column, below the 
purse, is the model of a 





\’T the photograph frame above on 

the left a handsome design in tooled 
leather ?—and one that is simple and 
easy to follow, too. 
burned a dark brown, whi 
leather itself is light. The little 
purse in the middle attracted me by 
its odd shape. It is made 
of red suéde lea 
laced together with s 


The blocks are 





ther, 


rips 





















































































and gran- 
, the glory 
that great 
of water, nor the solemnity and 
ay morning service on 
- area few of the deep 
sonal experience. a 
personal pleasure to me, too, when visiting 
Gallery in London to feast my 
ain of the great paintings 
of which I have framed prints at home and 
have loved for a long time—never hoping to 
see the originals. Rather than take a hurried 
view of all in a limited time I studied those 
I knew best. Then again I had only time 
en route to spend Sunday in a cathedral town. 
I chose Canterbury, because of the peculiar 
interest its history has alw 
the day there, including morning ser 
Cathedral, was one full of joy and satisfaction 





had for me, and 





“=D this plan all the way, 
girls—of doing a few things as thor- 
It was economy, me 
ally. We utilized 
minute of time to the best advantage 
not waste our strength trying to do every 
thing, which usually means nothing well 
done in the end, you know. 

I adored the English gardens and I loved 








artistic com- 





Suggested Here for Christmas Gifts 


lovely folding jewel- 
case, made of red 
leather lined with 
chamois. Wouldn’t 
this make up beauti- 
fully in brocade silk, 
tied with ribbon 
loops? It measures 
about five inches 
wide and ten inches 
long. Any number 
of pockets may be 
arranged to suit 
one’s belongings. 
Then, at another 
counter I saw this 
convenient book- 
cover (shown be- 
low), with the 
handles to slip over 
one’s wrist and an 
outside pocket to 
hold _postal-cards. 
I couldn’t resist 
buying anything so 
ical and eco- 
nomical. 





OST of my 

home friends 
who have seen these 
novelties are de- 
lighted with the next 
one in the column — 
the sewing-basket 
covered with suede. 
The basket is lined with’ it, and 
narrow strips about half an inch wide 
are threaded through the reeds of the 
sides. Anold basket might be beautified 
this way, first staining the reeds in some 
harmonious tint if they are discolored by 
long usage. And, girls, the small box in the 
lower corner on the left is a dear. It is made 
of dark-brown leather lined with lemon- 
colored China silk in folds. Very narrow 
leather strings are attached by which to tie 
the top fast when you are traveling and have 
it full of jewels. On the top is burned a 
little tree design. 
The next lovely article was the bag (in the 
upper right-hand corner), made to hold a 
prayer-book and hymnal, with a case between 
for coins and kerchief—really one of the 
most complete novelties I ever saw. 
The magazine cover was lovely, too. It is 
made of brown suéde leather with eyelets cut 
all around the edges. To strengthen these 
a narrow strip of the leather is threaded, 
over-and-over fashion. 
The red leather folio pictured at the end of 
the column is a dear, full of pockets, and it 
has such a convenient handle on the back. 
It is a good model to copy in linen, as a cover- 
ing, with stiff cardboard for the foundations. 












NE more attractive novelty is the one at 
the very end—a calendar penwiper in 
red leather, with red chamois leaves under- 
neath and a tiny calendar mounted in a 
narrow silver frame on the cover. This 
would be a nice gift fora man. Speaking 
of men, girls, there were none of them any 
nicer than those we know at home. 
Oh! but it was good to be home again. 
Since then I’ve been experimenting with 
some of the little ideas of which I made 
notes in my diary. I’ll tell you about them 
right now. They may help to make your 
personal belongings even more dainty and 
bewitching than they are now. Veils, for 
instance—when you buy veiling by the 
yard and have two raveled ends to hem, 
make two or three tucks above the hem. 
First baste them down, then work French 
knots with chenille about two inches 
apart. When these are all worked press 
the hem and tucks, draw the basting 
thread out, and you will have the best 
possible looking ends to your veil. I just 
happened to remember a very charming 
frilly hat that I saw in one of the pretti- 
est shapes. It was made of shirred 
tulle and trimmed with ribbon and 
lace that fell into the most beautiful 
soft bows and ruffles. A flowered rib- 
bon about three inches wide was edged 
on both sides with lace insertion an 
inch and a half wide. On this was a 
ruffle of lace to match the insertion. 
This scarf formed a trimming in 
itself. It was draped around the 
crown of the hat, and tied 
in a large full bow almost 
directly in the front. 
Peeping under the rim I 
saw some flowers, the 
same as those in the rib- 
bon, nestling close to 
the bandeau. The 
effect was bewitching. 
Try it, and think of 
me lovingly. 
Au revoir. With best 
wishes for a most de- 
lightful Christmas, 
Your own glad Dotty. 
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merica's most noted 
authoress writes, 
from her home on 
the Hudson,that 







Barrington Hall is the 
only coffee she has been able 
to drink inmany years: # 








ARRINGTON HALL is pure, 
high grade coffee prepared by 
our patented process — a com- 

mon-sense method of treating 

the berry, whereby the sub- 

stances which contribute nothing 
to its flavor and healthfulness 
are removed, and the coffee flavor 
is preserved to a remarkable degree. 





By our process all dust and the bitter 
» cellulose skin, evidently placed by nature 
around the heart of the berry to protect 
it, are removed and thrown away; 
and when you buya pound of 
Barrington Hall you get a ~@ 
pound of the best part of the 
coffee berry only. You 
can enjoy its delicious 
flavor without fear of ill — 
' effects. This is the experience 247 
of thousands who had 
given up coffee drinking, 
many of whom have written to tell us so. 








“Steel Cut’’ means that the coffee is 
cut, not ground, into fine, even parti- 
cles. This cutting does not 
crush the little oil cells as 
does grinding; and_ the 
rich aromatic oil (Food 
Product) which makes cof- 
fee flavor, is preserved. 
This explains why a pound 

of Barrington Hall will make 
15 to 20 cups more of perfect 
full strength coffee than would the 
same coffee if ground in a coffee mill. 























PACKED 
ONLY 
IN 
SEALED 

TINS 


SEND 
FOR FREE 
SAMPLE 
CAN 


Test It in Your Home 
at Our Expense 


PRICE: 35c. to goc. per pound (in sealed 
tins only) according to locality. If your grocer 
tries tosell you something ‘Just 
he has his own interest, not you 
mind, Write us and we can tell ga 
you how and where to get ot 


Barrington Hall. If aw BAKER 
you accept an imi- oe cone 2 C2, 
tation, please do o® 216N. ‘Od Birest 
not judge pow Minneapolis, Minn. 


our coffee _ gg 114 Hudson Street 


. New York, N.Y. 
by it. Please_ se f Ie can_of 
a! lease send me free sample can of 

os Barrington Hall coffee and booklet ‘* The 

Secret of Good Coffee." In consideration I 
give my grocer's name and name of magazine. 





Grocer’s Name 
My Name and Address 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for December 1907 


What Other Women Have Found Out 
About Christmas 


This department is an ‘‘exchange’’ of ideas: of any helpful hint, whether it concerns the family, 
the kitchen, nursery, sewing-room, or any other part of the house—contributed by JOURNAL readers. 


A Napkin-Ring of Linen 
makes an acceptable gift, or several would 
be appropriate for a family. A piece of fine 
white linen should be folded double, making 
a width of about three inches—the piece to 
be as long as may be necessary to fasten 
around a napkin. Embroider a monogram 
or spray of flowers on the linen. Work a 
buttonhole on one end, which should be 
pointed, and place a button on the other 
end. The edges may be bound, or simply 
turned in and stitched on the machine; or 
they may be basted and then feather- 
= wwe stitched. The work is prettier when done 
in white; and if letters are used they should be padded. After 
the “ring” has been worked it should be starched stiff and 
buttoned. KaTBRYN. 


Two Friends Solved the Christmas-Gift Problem 


in the following manner: Each agreed to send the other no 
gift, but to write a letter instead. The money which would have 
been spent for the two gifts was sent to some needy person 
or cause. One had the disposal of the money one year, the 
other the next. Rose. 


When Making Pincushions for Christmas Gifts 


place a piece of pasteboard, the size of the cushion, in the fill- 
ing, about half an inch from the top. If this is done needles 
will be prevented from passing through the filling beyond the 
covering. Mrs. E. P. 


A Tray Made by Framing an Embroidered Centrepiece 


would be a useful and ornamental gift. After working the centre- 
piece have it framed in a simple manner, with glass over the 
work. Glue heavy felt over the entire back to prevent it from 
scratching the table. H. H. B. 





Paper Napkins Make Pretty Wrappings for Gifts 


and may be found in a multitude of designs. Besides, they do not 
cost much. Raffia, in color to match the design on the napkin, is 
pretty to tie the parcel with, instead of ribbon. Your gifts done 
up this way will cost less than if paper and ribbon were purchased, 
yet will look very attractive. E. S. H. 


Christmas Pies that Surprise the Recipients 


are made as follows: Home-made gifts, such as a collar, hand- 
kerchief, or other dainty little trifle, are placed in new tin 
pie-plates, covers of manila paper are pasted on, and the 
“crust”? browned with touches of water-color paint. When tied 
up with red ribbon and a bit of holly these “pies” make novel 
and pretty gifts. M.E.M. 


Bags are Always Acceptable at Christmas 


and a set of bags to match the hangings of a particular room 
would make a pretty gift. They may be made to hold twine, 
corks, old linen, laundry, dusters and countless other things. 
If one is bright at writing limericks, one pinned to each bag, 
describing the use for which it is designed, will add some fun 
to the gift. M. 


A Notebook in Which to Record the Gifts Sent to Friends 


will prevent one from sending the same sort of gift to a friend 
twice in succession. A book seven inches square is a good size. 
Divide the pages lengthwise into four columns. In the first 
column write the name, and mark the remaining columns for 
years. Under the year write the gift sent that person in, say, 
1905; in the second column put down the gift sent in 1906. Thus 
you will be able to see at a glance to whom gifts were sent and 
exactly what was sent. Back pages of the book may be used to 
put down any new ideas for the coming year. ANNIE A.C.S. 


For Covering the Contents of a Suitcase 


take a piece of linen, either white or colored, and hemstitch, bind 
or featherstitch the edge. If desired a monogram may be 
embroidered in the centre. A little girl could easily make such 
a gift. C.N. B. 


Using a Large Cornucopia to Hold Christmas Gifts 


is a pretty and novel idea. Make the cornucopia of pasteboard, 
covering it with crépe paper, or decorating it in any way you 
please. Have it as large as may be necessary to hold the family 
gifts—perhaps six feet from end to end. The small end should 
be large enough to hold parcels of good size. When all the pres- 
ents have been confided to its keeping, place the lower end of the 
“horn of plenty” on a table, at an angle, securing it with wires. 
Tie ribbons across the end to keep the presents inside until the 
time for distribution; then cut the ribbons, and the parcels will fall 
out upon the table, with a pretty effect. 





A New Way to Save Money for Christmas 


which may be put in operation at any time, is this: Have a box or 
bank at hand and begin one day by putting in a cent; the second 
day put in two cents; the third three cents; and so on until the 
tenth day. Then begin over again at one cent. If this is kept up 
throughout the year it will be found to be a great help when the 
Christmas season arrives. Mary. 


Making Gifts Nearly the Same for All Your Friends 


may be a new idea to you. It worked well last Christmas with 
one woman who, by an accident, was debarred from doing her 
Christmas shopping and making her usual preparations. In 
making up her Christmas lists she planned a set of clothes-hangers 
or a pair of shoe-trees for each man and boy. For each woman 
and girl she made a pretty apron. A bolt of sheer India linon and 
several pieces of lace and insertion were ordered, and the aprons 
were made in a number of different ways, although all were of the 
same material. M.M.C. 


A Useful Workbag 


is made with the sides open, so as to spread over the lap. If inter- 
rupted one can gather up the work in a moment. A yard of silk 
or silkoline, gathered at the ends and fastened to covered circles 
of pasteboard—which have loops attached to hang over one’s 
arm —is all the material required. Mrs. C. B.S. 


What a City Woman Can -.Do for a Country Friend 


is best told in the words of one who was the recipient of a kind 
thought last year: ‘When I moved from a large, flourishing city 
to a small, unprogressive Western town, one of the greatest trials 
of my new environment was the lack of a market. As Christmas 
approached, and there seemed nothing available but the canned 
goods on the shelves of the general store, I was reduced to tears; 
but these were soon changed to smiles upon opening*a box which 
came several days before Christmas. There, embedded in Christ- 
mas greens, were all the dainties afforded by a city market: let- 
tuce, cauliflower, green peppers, eggplant, tomatoes, cucumbers, 
Neufchatel cheese, Malaga grapes, and even after-dinner mints. 
Needless to say these treasures were judiciously managed, and the 
thoughtfulness of one city woman transformed what would have 
been many an uninteresting meal into a feast.” Kansas. 


When Children No Longer Believe in Santa Claus 


let them trim their own Christmas trees. Christmas Eve, so busy 
a time for the older people, is often very long and tedious for the 
little ones. R. H. 


Those Small Baskets in Which Figs are Packed 


may be made into pretty work-baskets when empty. Sew a strip 
of cretonne, or wide ribbon, to the upper edge, without gathering, 
and draw up at the top with a narrow ribbon or cord put through 
a casing. Handkerchief-cases may also be made of fig-baskets 
by cutting rounds of pasteboard for covers, and covering them, 
besides lining the baskets, with thin silk. The covers may be 
attached to the baskets with baby ribbon. L: 


A Unique Wrapping for Small Gifts 


may be made of a card about five inches and a half wide by eight 
long. On the card should be pasted, in the centre, a small pocket 
or bag of crépe paper, about three inches by four. Painted or 
drawn on the card, as if protruding from the bag, should be the 
feet of a turkey. The little gift is to be slipped in the pocket and 
fastened by a bit of baby ribbon which passes through the card. 
Under the pocket should be printed or written: “Don’t miss the 
stuffing.” A.C. F. 


A Butterfly Tree 


was one of the prettiest sights witnessed at a celebration 
last Christmas. ‘The tree was covered with paper butterflies 
of all colors. Some were pinned on, and others suspended by 
wires. A large butterfly with gilt wings was poised on the top 
twig. H.C. D. 


A Surprise Scrapbook for an Invalid 


will add to her Christmas happiness. Take an ordinary “exer- 
cise”-book and get as many small articles as there are pages in the 
book: such as a piece of embroidery with the materials for work- 
ing it, a letter, some camera pictures, a handkerchief, a case of 
pins, a story from a magazine, and other small things. For a 
child select paper dolls or paper soldiers, puzzles, pictures, a 
game, etc. Fold each leaf over so as to conceal one of these gifts, 
seal it with one of the bright-colored Christmas seals, and mark 
the page to be opened on a certain day. In this way the Christmas 
pleasure may be made to last for many days. K. H. 


For the Baby’s First Christmas Tree 


a little pine tree planted in a pot is a pretty idea. The tree may be 
planted outdoors later, and if it lives it will always be a source of 
pleasure on account of its association. K.L.T. 


A Family of Five Received Magazine Subscriptions 


from a friend last Christmas. To each one a different periodical 
was given, prettily bestowed in this way: The giver sent from a 
florist’s a palm, and to each of the five spreading branches was 
tied with red ribbon an envelope bearing the recipient’s name, 
and inclosing the subscription receipt. The palm was tied up in 
tissue-paper, and when the covering was removed the branches 
flew out with their little burdens, making a pretty Christmas tree 
for the whole family. New York. 


A Pretty Bureau-Cover 


may be made of white dotted Swiss muslin to fit the top of the 
bureau. Select a muslin with very large spots. On the wrong 
side draw with pencil, around each spot, six or eight petals resem- 
bling those of a daisy or sunflower. Fill in the petals with the 
popular “shadow” stitch in silk of the color desired. Finish the 
edge of the cover with a frill of the muslin and lay it over a white 
lining. M. E. M. J. 


Plum Puddings May Appear to be Odd Christmas Gifts 


yet they were much appreciated in one community last year. 
They were nice little home-made puddings, “such as Mother used 
to make.” A dozen were made, put into baking-powder cans, 
and then boiled in a clothes-boiler. The cans were only half full, 
and the covers were carefully fitted and sealed on. When done 
the puddings were removed from the tins, wrapped in white par- 
affin paper, then in tissue-paper, and tied with narrow red ribbon, 
to which a spray of holly was attached. A KENTUCKY GIRL. 


Dress Two Little Girls as a Stick of Candy and a Lozenge 


to distribute the net bags of candy at a Sunday-school festival. 
It will cause much amusement. For the stick of candy the dress 
should be white, with strips of bright-red cambric, paper or ribbon 
sewed diagonally across the skirt. A white sash striped with red 
should be worn, and large bows of striped red and white should be 
fastened on the shoulders. A big hat trimmed with red and white 
completes the costume. In one hand let the little girl carry what 
looks like a big candy cane, but is really a wooden cane, with a 
curved handle, covered with strips of red and white. In the other 
hand should be carried the candy-bags in a pretty basket. 
For a lozenge the dress should also be of white. Cut from 
pasteboard or paper a quantity of round pieces of all the colors of 
lozenges, and to each round tie a piece of string, varying the 
length of the string from two inches to four. Sew the ends of the 
string to the dress at intervals of four or five inches. Attach more 
rounds on a white sash, sewing still other pieces, fastened to 
strings, at the ends of the sash for a fringe. Fasten to the shoulders 
large bows trimmed like the sash. Put the candy-bags in a pretty 
round basket festooned with the colored pasteboard rounds, and 
let the little girl carry it gracefully on her head. M.. 


A Money Saver 


You’ ve heard it said : ««An American 
cook throws away what a French family 
would live we// on !’’ 

The Dana Food Chopper not only 
checks this food waste, but the needless 


} waste of time and energy over the } 


chopping bowl. 
The wnusual way it does this has revo- | 


) lutionized chopping and chopped dishes. | 


For the Dana cuts clean; every atom 


of flavor and food juice is retained. It 


doesn’t mash out this vital nutrition. 
You get it a// in the dish. 

And the Dana is easy toclean. The ff 
whole shell, (the place in which the 
rotor that cuts the food revolves,) is 
open. There’sno grated piece across the 
end toclogup. Remove the rotor, scald 
the **shell’’ and it’s clean and sweet. 

Any kind of food, cooked or un- 
cooked, coarse or tough, is chopped, 
minced or pulverized in a few seconds. 

It enables a cook to make tempting 
entrees out of ‘‘left-overs.’” 

It is self-sharpening, a/ways sharp. 
The truesteconomizerany home canhave. 


Mrs. Lincoln has prepared a splendid | 


new cook book based on her experience 
] with the Dana. 


Bound in cloth. 
Write us today, enclosing four cents 


jj in stamps to cover mailing, and we'll | 


send you a copy at once. 
Your dealer has the Dana Food 


] Chopper, or can easily get itfor vou; if 
] not, write us and we’l] . 
i refer you toone who 


will,or supply you 
direct. 


your own ice 

cream and it’s 

sure to be pure 

‘The Dana Peerless freezes cream 
smooth, fine-grained and firm in 


three minutes. Much the quickest, 
easiest working and most satisfactory 


freezer. If your dealer hasn’tit, he 


can get it for you or we will supply 
i you direct. 
H new book of dainty desserts en- 


Send for our splendid 


tiled «Ice Cream and Ices by 


Well Known Cooks.’’ Free. 
Another Labor Saver 


} Dana Mop Wringer makes mop- 
i] ping easy. 


It wrings the mop. 
Simply draw it through, No 
stooping over. No wetting the 

hands. Does away with 

all the trouble of old style 

mops. Ask your dealer, 


THE DANA MFG. CO. 
Dept. H, Cincinnati 
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For 


——— Chiloren’s Christmas Tables and Dishes Substantial 
Every-day Use! 


A TRIBUTE TO DEAR OLD SAINT NICK A 1 l 
N THE table illustrated above the centrepiece of cotton snowballs surrounded by a holly wreath and presided over Ss vita as meat, 
by Saint Nick is interesting, because within each ball may be discovered a tiny toy or a delicious bonbon. The b d d 
scarlet candle-shades with Saint Nick's smiling face and the favors at each cover emphasize the Christmas spirit. read an potatoes. 
As nourishing as 
all combined: 





There are 2] 
kinds. 
Each kind costs 


10c a can. 





DESIGNED fy MESTER PRICE peaiauen ey wakven pried 
CLOWN CAKES WILL BE APPRECIATED THE ELEPHANT AND THE KANGAROO Each can contains 
AKE a simple cake mixture in round muffin-pans, Ice some with white icing CE a large round cake white, with a simple beading. Then make a wide band . 
and some with chocolate, marking eyes, nose and mouth with contrasting or “carpet” of scarlet icing straight across the cake. Decorate the sides of sufficient for the av- 
color. Arrange frills of crépe paper—yellow, red or any color preferred. the cake with chocolate kangaroos.” Place upon the top two small papier- 
The object is to have the cakes look like faces smiling from little bonnets. miché “elephants” and a little toy clown. 


erage family. 
And to prepare, 
all you have to do is 


Just add hot water and serve 


Nothing is more 
simple than this; 


nothing more whole- 
some. 


All who have 
ever used them unite 
in saying that they 





Y HESTER PRICE DESIGNED BY HESTER PRICE 





“CIRCUS LEMONADE” WILL CAUSE MUCH FUN PEANUT AND CANDY BOOTH h ] hf ] i 
ELECT large, smooth lemons. Cut off one end and hollow out, throwing the RRANGE a toy tent with asmall American flag at each end upon a large tray. are healthtu ’ sustain- 
shells into cold water. Cut eyes, nose and mouth from black court-plaster Fill the tent with peanuts. Make a “‘ rail’ fence of red and white sticks of : 
and paste on each shell. Have paper caps decorated with red stripes. Fill the candy, The little opera twists, which are easily obtainable, are especially good ing and palatable. 
shellswith lemonade, put the caps on, and stick straws through them intothe lemons, for the purpose. The children will enjoy this greatly. 


Tomato Soup 
Always satisfying—Ever delightful 
If you can’t get Campbell’s Soups from your 
grocer, please send us his name and address. 


The “Campbell Kids” in our Free Book- 
let No. 1. Send postal. 


JOSEPH CAMPBELL COMPANY 


| Desk No.1 - Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 












Fine, rich and pure; 
delights the taste; 
The food for leisure 


or for haste; 








Renews your health, 
repairs the waste: 
| Campbell’s 
Soups 
DESIGNED BY ESTELLE LAVENDER DESIGNED BY ESTELLE LAVENDER 

A CHRISTMAS TABLE FOR CHILDREN IN THE FAR WEST THIS LARGE SNOWBALL HIDES THE GIFTS 

HERE evergreens are hard to get, and cactuses are plentiful, place a large HIS centrepiece is a large snowball made of pasteboard and covered with cotton 

cactus on a tile, and from the top of the pot have popcorn ribbons fall to batting. The place favors are stars, and fromthem run popcorn ribbons leading 

a large star centrepiece made of popcorn. Sprinkle the holly which decorates to the snowball, where the gifts are hidden, to be drawn at the close of the meal. 


the corners with starch and water to give a snowy effect. Green garlands and Christmas bells are suspended from the ceiling. 


Hosted by Google 
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Decorating the Hhouse for Christmas 


How it May be Done at Little Cost, Whether You Live in the Country or the City 


By Frances Duncan 


OR folk who live in the country the question of what to 
get for Christmas decorations resolves itself simply into a 
matter of what can be had. Most advice for Christmas 
decorating takes for granted that one has at hand plenty 
of holly and mistletoe. But suppose none grows on your 
hills? Do not let that trifle stop you from decorating 
for Christmas, for there are plenty of other things to be 

had in the way of greenery and scarlet berries. 

If there are boys and girls in your household, or young folk 
home for the holidays, then don’t miss the fun of turning the expe- 
dition for Christmas greens into a winter picnic. People who live in 
the country rarely realize how lovely the woods are at this time, for 
the women of the household, especially, are busy about household 
affairs and do not often drive anywhere except to the store, or church, 
or a neighbor’s. But Christmas is not all a matter of giving presents, 
of an exhaustive and exhausting dinner, any more than the Kingdom 
of Heaven is meat and drink; therefore, if you can, and even if you 
think you can’t, do get off to the woods for a day, and get the breath 
of pines and hemlocks, the fragrance of bittersweet and ground pines, 
and find your Christmas greenery for yourself. 















A Pretty Ceremony with the Christmas Tree 


IRST comes the Christmas tree. Let the children help select it and 
they will enjoy it twice as much. If we Americans had any poetry 
in our make-up we would not, for a Christmas celebration, be hark- 
ing back to a bygone century and giving a labored rendering of the 
Yule-log ceremony, which does not fit ina modern house, but rather we 
would long ago have made for ourselves a pretty ceremony of bringing 
home the Christmas tree, the oxen or horses that bring it garlanded 
with trailing pine, and the children riding them home. Children would 
know how to do this, even if their elders have grown too far away from 
the springtime and the poetry of things to feel anything but horribly 
awkward at such “pretty foolishness.” 

The tree, of course, the real Christmas tree, is a balsam fir. It must 
be evenly grown, with bushy, level branches, and, above all, a 
beautiful top. It is a blessed thing for any tree-lover’s conscience to 
remember that most of the Christmas trees come from barren, scrubby 
pasture land, good for nothing else, and that the crop of Christmas 
enjoyment is probably the best crop to be had from that soil. 

Tf the orthodox Christmas tree is not to be had get a spruce, hem- 
lock ora pine (though the latter is apt to be sticky) —in fact, anything 
that is green, that can be made to stand upright, and whose branches 
are stout enough to be hung with their Christmas weight of decora- 
tions and presents. Saw the butt straight, or you may have difficulty in 
making the tree stand up. Paint the end; this will keep the sap from 
running out and making things sticky. Before loading it on the wagon 
or sled tie the branches in, so they will not be hurt in handling, and be 
very careful of the top. 





How the Christmas Tree Should be Set Up 


OMETIMES setting up the Christmas tree is not so easy as it 
looks. Keep the branches tied in until you get it set up—it is 
much easier to manage. First see that the butt of the tree has 
been sawed evenly—stand the tree up on it and see if you have 
it horizontal. To make a “foot” take two-by-four joists, if you have 
them, and make a square cross; for this you will need two pieces 
about four fect long. From the centre of each cut out a block the 
width of the board and an inch deep, so that the two pieces when put 
together will lie perfectly flat on the floor. Lay the tree on a couple of 
saw-horses, or if these are not available then across two chairs, and 
with long nails fasten on your standard, being careful to have the tree 
directly in the middle. Then stand the tree up and nail braces from 
the ends of the cross to the stem of the tree—about two feet from the 
floor. 

Another way is to take a stout packing-box, turn it on its side and 
nail cleats to hold the tree in place. On the opposite side of the box, 
directly over the cleat-inclosure, cut a hole large enough to admit the 
butt of the tree. 

These may not be the most artistic or approved methods, but they 
are among the simplest for the home carpenter. 





The Other Christmas Greens 


‘HERE is plenty of other greenery to be had—ground pine which 

will ‘go anywhere,” branches of hemlock and laurel for wreaths 
—whatever grows in your neighborhood. As for scarlet berries, in low 
lands and in swamps there is the } alder, whose tiny berries are as 
bright as any holly; there are barberry bushes in hedgerows and 
fence-corners; the crimson berries of the high-bush cranberry may 
still be left by the birds; branches of the staghorn sumac will make a 
brave showing, so will the scarlet hips of wild roses—in brief, one must 
take what one can get. I have even decorated for Christmas with pine 
branches and bittersweet berries—not ideal but better than nothing. 

Southerners do not have to scour the woods in this fashion; there 
is usually holly a-plenty to be had, and mistletoe to be found for a 
little looking. And if holly is absent there is the brilliant cassena 
berry, known to every one from Virginia south, and the dahoon, not 
quite so brilliant, but charming for decorating, and smilax and vines in 
abundance. For Californians there is the Christmas berry, tollon or 
toyon, known to botanists as Photinia arbutifolia, and one of the most 
beautiful trees on the continent. 

But even when in the pleasant fever of this kind of Christmas hunt 
I beg the readers of this page to remain gardeners cnough to take 
with them pruning-shears, a stout jackknife, or a small pruning-saw, 
that the branches may be taken without injury to the trees, and to 
take enough for their Christmas enjoyment, but not enough to leave 
desolation behind. 

As for where to put the Christmas greens, put them where there 
is a place for them and where they will not be in‘the way. At this 
time, when the house is turned over to the children and young folk, 
decorations must not interfere with the fun, nor take up too much 
floor space, so the branches are put against the walls and over the doors 
and pictures. The old legend has it that these are for the elves and 
fairies to hide behind and watch the merrymaking. If a room is set 
apart for the Christmas tree the doorway can sometimes be framed in 
green without too much detriment to the woodwork. You can make 
wreaths of ground pine or hemlock branches, tucking in bits of your 
red—berrics— whatever they are. If you have nothing else strings of 
cranberries can be used or twists of holly-red crépe paper. This is 
work that children like, although the wreaths may not be quite so 
“successful” as if made by grown-ups. If you have a bit of mistletoe, 
that, of course, must be hung over a doorway or stairway, or twisted 
in the greenery about a chandelier. I once knew a girl who achieved 
a unique decoration by trimming her hat with a spray of this plant. 

















When You Live in the City 








OR city-dwellers, decorating for Christm, atonce simpler and not 

quite so much fun, for the holly and mistletoe and cedar branches 
are all to be bought instead of found for one’s self. In this matter of 
buying Christmas greens one’s habit is, of course, as costly as one’s 
purse can sustain, but most pocketbooks at this season have demands 
on them more imperative than Christmas decorating. Therefore, 
even when one hasn't much, it is always possible to do something. 
For instance, if you have only ten cents’ worth of holly for your 
table decoration you can stick little sprigs of it in your fern-dish— 
the ferns will not object—put a bit at each place, and you will have 
a simple decoration, to be sure, but one that will give more of a 
Christmas touch to the dinner than a huge bunch of roses. If you 
want a miniature Christmas tree and find those trees to be had at the 
florists’ too expensive, go out to a nurseryman—most of them are 
within trolley distance of the city—and get a small Norway spruce, 
about a foot or a foot and a half high; this will cost fifteen or twenty- 
five cents. Saw it off at the base and tack it to a thin board, and use 
it for a centrepiece. These little Christmas trees, by-the-way, are 
delightful presents, especially to give to an invalid. 








The Window-Garden at Christmastime 


LANTS very often behave a bit like children. Just when one 
ould like to have them look and act their prettiest, they won’t. 
Florists often find it vexing business to have their plants in bloom on 
time, and it is no wonder that the home gardener is troubled with the 
same difficulty. 

If the flowers are coming out ahead of time, and you are afraid 
that they will be gone before the holidays, then put them in a cool 
room and out of the sunlight; this will retard them a little. 

If they are in bloom give them the same treatment, and the bloom 
will last much longer. 

If the blossoms are behindhand, and the plants developing too 
slowly, give them more warmth and plenty of sunlight. With many 
bulbs this is rather a risk, and the flowers may not be so perfect, but 
if you want the blossoms at holiday time there is nothing to do with 
this risk but to take it. The florist’s rule is seventy degrees if you are 
in a hurry, eighty if there is a very great rush, and this at the risk of 
the flowers “going blind.” 

If planted at once in stones and water, like a Chinese lily, given 
only three days in darkness and then the sunlight, the paper-white 
narcissus may bloom in time for Christmas. 


Red-Berried Plants for Christmas Presents 


FYEN one or two of the holiday plants will give a Christmas touch 
to the window-garden. Here are some of the best: 


ARDISIA CRENULATA. This is a charming little Japanese plant, and 
one of the most thoroughly actory plants, either to keep or to 
give away. It is very easily managed; the tiny bright-red berries will 
remain on from Thanksgiving until March, or even for a year or two 
if properly cared for. All that it needs is to be kept in a rather cool 
room, in partial shade. If the stems are washed once a week in 
tobacco-water it will insure its safety from scale. 


Enciisa Horry. An exceedingly handsome Christmas plant, but 
it is extremely likely to lose leaves and berries in a few days. 
Keep it in a cool, damp place until a day or two before Christmas. 

JERUSALEM CHERRY. This is the cheapest of the Christmas plants, 
and a very pretty one, but its berries are not so vivid as the ardisias nor 
its leaves of such a holly-green. It needs a warm room. Also beware 
of coal-gas, which will make it drop leaves and berries in a single night. 


Peppers. These are very handsome, some with long, narrow 
peppers, others with fruit like tiny scarlet tomatoes. One of the best 
is “Coral Gem.”” Peppers are tropical plants and need a warm room, 
but they will not tolerate gas. 












PoInsETTIA. Most effective in a window-garden. Its large crimson 
bracts and vivid foliage make it thoroughly Christmassy. It is easily 
cared for, needs a warm room, and must not be kept too damp. 


How to Tie Up a Plant 


F IT is to go but a short distance (carried by hand, perhaps) 
put a string around and draw the branches together, beginning 
near the base of the plant. Then put a sheet of tissue-paper on a large. 
unobstructed table; on it lay the plant on its side and wrapit, pot and 
all. This wrapping is merely decorative and may be fastened with 
narrow red ribbon. Next roll it in newspaper, six or cight thicknesses, 
always including the pot in the wrapping, and secure with string around 
the pot. Tie in the paper around the upper part as you tied in the 
branches, so that the air cannot reach the plant, but the string must 
not go over the top. A plant must be carried by holding the pot, 
and therefore be sure that the tying gives no possible encouragement 
to holding it in any other fashion. The package may then be wrapped 
in stout manila paper that it may make a proper appearance. 
When the plant is to go any distance it is best to order it from a 
nurseryman and ask him to box it and send it for you. City florists 
rarely have the facilities at hand, but you can box it yourself if you like, 
and this is the way to do it: Get the height of your plant with your eye 
or a ruler and select a stout box about six inches longer (if there is 
extra length it doesn’t matter, but the box must not be too short) and 
about three inches wider than the diameter of the flower-pot. Line the 
box with newspaper—and don’t be sparing of thicknesses; over this, 
for the sake of elegance, you can put white tissue. Now spread hay or 
excelsior on a comfortably large table, stand the pot on this, bring the 
hay up about the sides and over the edge of the pot and tie tightly with 
plenty of string until the pot looks like a ginger-jar and has Jost all 
semblance of its original shape. Next set the box on the table, putting 
a pad of excelsior on the bottom and stand the plant upright in it. 
Make two cleats that will fit exactly inside the box, and fasten the pot 
down tightly with them, putting one on cach side of the stem —not close 
against it; these can be held by nails driven through from the outside 
of the box, and must hold the pot so tightly that it cannot possibly 
wobble. To make assurance doubly sure squeeze in excelsior on 
each side of the pot so that it is wedged firmly. There need be no 
other packing, for with the pot held securely the box may be stood on 
its head if the expressman pleases, and the plant will come to no 
harm. Fold the paper over the top, nail the cover on, mark “Live 
Plant; Keep from Frost,” and the thing is done. If you wish to put a 
plant in a Christmas box make a compartment for it and pack in the 
same manner. 


NOTE— Miss Duncan will continue to write for The Journal next year, and will 
make her pages as helpful as possible to all lovers of flowers. 
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Blue Label 
Soups 


Challenge 
Comparison 


In savory flavor, in 
perfect wholesomeness, 
in purity and in the 
scrupulous sanitary con- 
ditions governing their 
preparation, they stand 
without a peer. The 
proof lies in a trial. 





Send for our “Book of Recipes” 
describing our other products: Canne 
Fruits and Vegetables, Meat Delicacies, 
Preserves, Jams, Jellies, etc.; and 
the Famous Blue Label Tomato 
Ketchup. It’s free on your request. 


Curtice Brothers Co. 
Rochester, New York 


Nutritious Delicacy 


HEU.S. Department of Agriculture 

after thorough tests to prove what 

foods are most serv peabie. reports 
that peanuts are foremost among highly 
nutritious foods. The report shows that 
for the same cost you can buy more 
actual food value in peanuts than in 
any other food product. 


Royal 
Peanut Butter 


S. Pat, Off 


of purity, 
jous spread for 
in many other 
izing and satisfying. 
suaranteed under the F 
Act, June 30, 1906. Serial number 4628. 
Grocers sell Royal 
A Sample Jar. fact ite. tt 
and ten cents to cover cost of mailing t uu, Free, 
scerleichn aust tons need recioees 


CLEVELAND HEALTH FOOD 7% 
106 E. Ninth Place, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Living - Music - Box 

is the registered name for our 
GEISLER -ROLLER 

piste ROL 

a special-bred strain of Canaries 

ey oe eee 

is different from 

superior to anything you hav 
ever heard. It is simply mar 
abe ais 





Guaranteed Day and Night 
jongsters 

Other varieties from $2 up. 

Sent by express _anywhe: 





k, 
Mo., May 10, 
health, 


Large illustrated catalog, booklet, and 
GEISLER BIRD CO., Dept. B, Omal 


Vargest Mail Order Bird Hont in the World. 
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‘TheBest Present Of Al] 





Q Christmas Mystery Prwsle Page 


By Grant E. Hamilton 


HESE nine boys, invited to attend a Christmas celebration, have just been told that the drawing on each card found upon the 
table stands for some toy, and that whoever guesses the whole list first shall have a choice of ail the gifts. They are deep in the 
mystery. Already they know that Number 1 represents Engine. See if you can guess the rest, and send with your list a suggestion 
—in not more than twenty-five words—as to some Christmas feature not included in this issue which The Journal might present 
next year. For your skill in solving the puzzles, and for the originality, neatness and general care shown in your answer,we will give: 


A Check for $25 to the person sending a correct solution, and, in the judgment of the Editor of The 
Journal, the best prepared slip; $10 for a correct list and the second best slip; $5 for a correct list 
and the third best slip, and $1 each for the next forty-seven: 50 rewards In all, amounting to $87. 


HOOSIER. 


KITCHEN CABINET 


Pantry—Table—Cupboard—combined 


ERE is the very nicest present 
aman can make his wife. It is 
one that will be appreciated more than 
anything else that can be selected. 
Why? Because it will save her 
untold steps every year. Save her 
from the drudgery of the kitchen and 
be a pleasure to her always. 
Thousands of women have told ] 
us and our dealers they would part 
with almost any piece of furniture in 
the house before they would do with- 
| }]| out their Hoosier Kitchen Cabinet. 
| A Gift that Means Something 
This is a gift that means some- 
thing. She uses it three times a day, 
every day in the year. She can't 
help but think most gratefully of the 
one who gave it to her. That's the 
kind of a present to give —it will not 
wear out—get out of season or be 
eaten up. It is right there in the 
kitchen and every day it saves just 
as much labor and steps as it did 
the day before. 


It groups every article — all utensils 
in one place — cuts kitchen work in two 
and insures a neat, orderly kitchen at 
all times. Every cabinet is splendidly 
constructed of solid oak. 


Hoosier Special Features 


The Hoosier special 
features are every one of 
them labor-savers and 
supply-savers. The 
Hoosier sanitary flour bin 
—the dust proof sugar 
bin—the air tight spice 
cans—the aluminum 
extension table top— the 
bread and cake box — 
the housekeeper’s want 
list — and the unequalled 
Hoosier arrangement — 
all described in our catalog. 


Dealers_ everywhere have Hoosier 
Kitchen Seabiness and they will cost 
you less than you imagine for the 
pleasure they give. 


Send for Catalog 





















Answers to the October Puzzles Send for our beautiful catalog that tells 
sas : . 8 

The Lost Boy’s Belongings Read These Positive Directions H| in detail and in pictures all about the features 

: 1—Shoe 4—Collar 7—Top Mail your letter so that it will reach Philadelphia not earlier than j]| of the cabinet, that make it far superior to 

2—Stocking 5 —Coat 8—Cap December 4, and not later than the morning of December 9. any other cabinet made for a similar purpose. 
3—String 6—Pants 9—Waist The correct solution of these puzzles will be published in the February ° 

PRIZE. WINNERS JournaL. We cannot answer any questions whatever about the puzzles. | The Hoosier Mfg. Co. 
First Prize —Mrs. George S. Murphy Texas The privilege of competing is open to all. The following form of answer is sug- | 14 Adams St., New Castle, Ind. 





gested, though not required; but it will simplify and expedite the examination of the ADAMS FURNITURE CO. 


Second Pri Georgie Donne 
meets answers if the blanks are used. Mail your answer to 


Third Prize — James R. Beede, 


Other Prizes—Mrs. Lotta L. Wittich, 
A. Ahderton, Massachusetts Nellie R. Bow 
Cc. B. W hitcomb, New Jersey; W. S. Collier, West Virginia; 
Mrs, E. H. Cow Vermont; Mrs. Byron Roget 





: . A Toronto, Ontario, 
The Puzzle Editor of The’ Ladies’ Home Journal, P. O. Box 1401, Philadelphia Canadian Agents. 





issouri; William 
1 





Which Toys are These? 


































Island; J. Nebraska; D. P. Ernst, Ind 1 5 
Bessie Murra of Columbia; Cora R. Ba: 
Mrs. T. Tuttle, Wisconsin: ’Dr. S. Paige Johnson, 2 6 
Dakota; M. J. 0. Day, Massachusetts; Philip C 
Vermont; dias v.D yivania; Minnie 3 ee 7 
‘exas; G. D. Whisler, Ohio; Mrs. Richard’S. Lo 
rolina; Alice Fieler, Indi Miss L. B. Morse, 4 8 





Miss A. A. Cobb, 
Beulah A. Adam: 
Mississipy . Grace W 
Holmes, Illinois; Robert DeV 
F. A. Huntley, Washington; 
Frank Woodman, 
Rhode Island; 
Cook, Distr 
Waldo F. Da 
Mrs. Willi 


New York: Mrs. L. Wigginton, 
Connecticut; Mrs. R. R. Scott, 9. 

mith, Rhode I 

tt Moore, Pras Mrs. Name ..... 
M. Roff, Ohi M 

ie off, Ohio; Mrs, 8. ADeteh 






















Your Idea for a Christmas Feature May be Written Below. 
Use the Margin if You Wish. 





M.S. Van Dusen, Ariz Mrs. M. 
Julia Pope, Ohio; Mrs. Carl E. Grabill, Mich’ 
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Where to Put Chings on the Cable 


By Mrs. S. T. Rorer 


HE dining-room, its decorations and 
C the general arrangement of the table 
have much to do with the pleasure of 
dining. The room itself should be light, 
cheerful and simple. The service at table, 
even for one’s own family, demands an abso- 
lutely spotless linen tablecloth. If this cannot 
be had a polished table with plain, hem- 
stitched doilies should be used. These are 
cheap and easily laundered. There are fash- 
ions in linen as well as in other things, but 
the laws governing them are flexible enough 
to satisfy the tastes and purses of people in 
all walks of life. If you cannot afford a 
tablecloth sufficiently heavy to be sightly 
without starch use in the last rinsing water a little rice-water or a very 
thin cornstarch — enough to give body without actual stiffness. This 
rule applies also to napkins. Neither, however, must be stiff. 

The cloth should never be laid on a bare table, but over a piece of 
double-width cotton flannel or an old blanket that has been thor- 
oughly cleansed. Let it fall gracefully over the ends of the table. 

Knives and forks should be of medium size. For ordinary use select 
silver with solid handles. Steel knives, however, should be used for 
meat. The blades should be washed without wetting the handles. 
If you can afford it it is well to have knives and forks for each dish. 
This, however, is not at all necessary, as the same kind of fork can be 
used for fish, meat and salad. If raw oysters are served, either on the 
shell or in oyster cocktails, there should be an oyster-fork. On the 
Pacific Coast, where the oysters are small, one may use a spoon, but 
this would not be permissible in the East. 








Always Have a Pretty Piece for the Centre 


FTER the tablecloth is spread place in the centre a mat, which may 
hold a banquet lamp, or candelabra, or a small vase filled with flow- 
ers, or a tall vase holding a single rose, or, for every-day use, a small pot 
of ferns. If the ferns are well cared for they will last during the entire 
winter. Next comes the service plate; at the upper left-hand corner 
of the service plate the bread-and-butter plate; at the upper right- 
hand the glasses. On the right, next to the plate, edges turned inward, 
are the knives. Next to the knives the soup-spoon, and, if it is called 
for, outside of this the oyster-fork. On the left all the forks, placing 
the one last to be used nearest the plate. Silver is used from the out- 
side toward the plate, both left and right. Do not put silver at the top 
of the plate, and do not spread it out ostentatiously on the table. If 
four courses are to be served and four forks required, and your silver is 
limited, place two only at first and replenish when necessary. Table- 
spoons may be placed at opposite corners of the table; also salts and 
peppers. Two salt and two pepper boxes are quite enough for dinner 
service. It is convenient, however, when celery is to be served, to 
have an individual salt-cellar at each place. This goes at the top of the 
service plate, a little to the right. At the side of the centrepiece, toward 
the ends of the table, are placed a small dish of salted almonds and 
one of olives. Olives are passed with the soup; salted almonds usually 
follow the dessert. 

The meat-platter is placed in front of the host, at the “head” of the 
table—the side farthest away from the pantry or kitchen door. The 
hostess serves the vegetables from her end of the table, the “foot.” 
It is wise to have the dishes placed straight on the table. Two vege- 
tables are quite enough for ordinary service. If sauce is to be served 
in a sauce-boat stand it at the upper right-hand side of the meat-platter. 
After the meat has been dished a ladle of sauce will be placed at the 
side, not over it. If water is to be served in a carafe have one placed 
on the table, and another on theside-table. If youare without a waitress 
it is wise to use a large pitcher on a Japanese or a silver tray. The 
moist air will condense on the outside of the cold pitcher and run down 
on to the tablecloth. 

Use soup-plates filled with ice for oysters on the half-shell. For 
oyster cocktails use small tumblers, surrounded with ice, in bowls. 
Dinner-plates should be large. Vegetables will be passed and served 
on the same plate. Salad-plates are the same size as luncheon-plates, 
a little smaller than a dinner-plate and larger than a breakfast-plate. 
Cranberry sauce should be placed in the middle of the table at the 
side of the centrepiece and served in small glass or china dishes. The 
serving spoon and dishes go at the side of the large dish. 





In Serving Do Not Overload the Plate 


T= platter containing the hot roast may be placed on the folded 
napkin, or on a table mat, to prevent marring the table. Individual 
plates should be heated, but not hot, or they, too, will mar the table. 

The carving knife and fork may be placed on rests, the knife on the 
right and the fork on the left of the carver, or they may both be simply 
placed on the right without a holder. 

In serving portions do not overload the plate. If the dinner be a 
substantial one of meat with two vegetables a second portion is per- 
fectly permissible, although one never takes a second portion of soup, 
unless soup forms the entire meal. 

After the meat and vegetable plates are removed salad is served. 
The plates may be placed in front of the hostess, who will make and 
serve the salad; or they may be put in front of each person, the salad 
dressed at the end of the table by the hostess and then passed by the 
waitress. If you have no waitress it is far easier to have all the plates 
at one end, both in serving and in carving. 

Cheese and crackers are placed on the table while the salad is being 
dressed. Everything will be removed from the table except the salted 
almon A tray may be used for the serving of the cheese and 
crackers. Trays, however, are not used in passing single dishes. 

In serving after-dinner coffee, a cup of cofiee with the sugar may be 
placed on the tray, and the dish of salted almonds may be passed at the 
same time. At the home dinner coffee may be brought in with the 
dessert. If there is a maid it may be poured in the kitchen or pantry 
and passed with sugar on a small tray. 

Where one is entertaining without a maid it is wise to serve the 
coffee in the parlor, sitting-room or library. This will give an oppor- 
tunity to remove the necessary things from the dining-room. Let the 
table and dishes stand until the guests are gone. 











The Use of Finger-Bowls 


I AM more frequently asked about the finger-bowl than any other 
part of the ordinary service. In the morning it is partly filled with 
water and placed on the fruit-plate at each place. Each person lifts 
the finger-bowl from the plate and places it to the left. If fresh, large 
fruits—as grapefruit, oranges, bananas, apples or peaches—are 
seryed, a finger-bowl is a necessity. One can remove lightly from the 
fingers the juices or moisture from the peeling of the fruit, and save the 
staining of napkins. At luncheon and dinner the finger-bowls are 
brought in on the dessert-plates. They are lifted by each person, who 





places them on the left, and the plate is used for dessert. A dainty 
doily is us: y placed under the finger-bowl at both these meals. At 
breakfast, especially if one has children, place a fruit-napkin under 
the bowl on the plate. Both the finger-bow) and the napkin will be 
removed with the fruit-plates. 





To Use a Coffee Machine and an “Afternoon” Teakettle 


NOTHER ever-recurring question is “How to use a French coffee 
machine and an ‘afternoon’ teakettle at the table.” Place both 
on a tray at the foot of the table—the teakettle directly in front of the 
hostess at the head of her plate, the coffee-pot on the right of her plate. 
Fill the under part of the coffee-pot with boiling water, put the neces- 
sary quantity of coffee in the glass top, and put it in place at once. 
Light the burner, and in a few minutes the coffee will be ready for use. 
Have the teakettle filled with boiling water for diluting the coffee or 
making a single cup of tea if any one wants it. Both tea and coffee are 
much better if made at the table. 

Salad may be served in a large, shallow bowl, known as a salad-bowl, 
or on a deep, round or oblong dish, or, if a meat salad, on a platter. 
If salad is the main supper or luncheon dish it should be placed at the 
head of the table; a salad course at dinner or luncheon, at the foot 
of the table. 

Plain salad is served in a long, narrow, rather deep dish, known as a 
celery-tray. It may be covered with cracked ice or made cold before 
g- and the dish at the side of the centrepiece and straight 
with the lines of the table. Never serve celery in a tall glass, partly 
filled with water. If you have no celery-tray serve it on a platter. 






Silver Comes in All Sorts of Flat Ware 


N THESE modern times we have all sorts of flat ware in silver. We 
have the cold-meat fork, the large asparagus-fork, the cheese-knife, 
the pie-knife or the pie-fork, the cake-knife with saw teeth, the orange- 
spoon, the round, inconvenient spoons for soup and bouillon. If one 
likes such variety, have them all, but a tablespoon for soup or a dessert- 
spoon for bouillon is quite as well. The asparagus-fork, however, is a 
convenience, as well as a salad fork and spoon. A small spoon with an 
after-dinner cup is certainly more dainty than a teaspoon. China, 
dainty cut glass and certain pieces of pottery are so much more hand- 
some than a large display of silver. The only redeeming feature of 
silver is that it is non-breakable. 

In the little quiet home, where the dinner consists of a soup, a meat, 
one green vegetable and potatoes, the service is precisely the same. 
The dishes are put in a pile at the carver’s place; when served they are 
passed to the other end of the table to have the vegetables added and 
handed to each person. The salad may be served precisely the same, 
and then the dessert will be put in the place of the salad for the hostess 
to serve. Soup, salad and dessert are put at the “foot” of the table; 
all meats at the “head” of the table. Serve all hot dishes on hot 
plates and all cold dishes on perfectly cold plates. 

If the host does not carve the meat will be carved in the kitchen and 
simply passed at table. If one has a butler the meat may be carved at 
a side-table and passed. Then the waitress will lift the serving spoons 
from the table, put them in the vegetable-dishes, rest the dish on the palm 
of her left hand, and, going to the left of each guest, hold it down to the 
very edge of the dinner-plate, close to the table, so that one may help 
one’s self easily. Plates are removed from the right side; service is 
always to the left. 


Always Remove the Dishes After Each Course 


N FAMILIES where only one maid is kept, or where the work is done 
by the family, everything will be placed on the table for a supper. 
A loaf of cake, a basket of bread, a dish of fruit. The main meat-dish 
will be placed in front of the host. The tea service will be in front of 
the hostess. The salad at the side of the tea service. If there is an 
older daughter or son who dishes salad well, place it in front of her or 
him, so that each member of the family will share in the duties of table 
service. It is wise, 1 think, even if one is without a maid, to remove 
first-course dishes before serving fruit and cake. I do not like the idea 
of standing a serving saucer in a soiled plate. Have a side-table ora 
sideboard where the soiled dishes may be quickly placed. The hostess, 
you see, may do this without leaving the room. 

I remember a few years ago I had quite a large family and was 
entirely without a waitress. I had made a rather small table, with three 
shelves, which I had at my left hand. Over the top I spread a dainty, 
clean, white linen cloth, and the same on each shelf. On the lower 
shelf I had baskets of silver, so that I could renew or add to the silver 
without leaving my place at the table. The dessert, or salad, with the 
crackers and cheese, were arranged on the top, and the middle shelf left 
bare to receive any soiled dishes that I chose to remove from the table. 
I selected the middle shelf because it was low and they were out of 
sight, while the clean, dainty, pretty things I kept on top. 


Use Doilies Instead of a Cloth for Breakfast and Supper 


Fok the home breakfast I think it is well to place everything on the 

table at the beginning. Place a large dish of nicely-arranged fruit in 
the centre of the table. Have the coffee service at one end and the eggs 
or chops at the other. A dish of toast and a plate of rolls will complete 
the service. If a cereal is to be served have it at the side of the table. 
If a waitress is not kept let each member of the family share in the 
table service. If one waitress is kept the fruit may be served first, the 
fruit-plates and finger-bowls removed, the cereal brought in, and next 
the eggs. It is easier by far, however, to have everything put at first 
on the table. One member wants fruit and toast, and another cereal, 
another perhaps a soft-boiled egg and toast with a cup of coffee, and 
in this hurried, bustling life we have little patience to wait in the morn- 
ing for things to be served in courses. 

For breakfast and supper a highly-polished table with dainty doilies 
is to be preferred to a tablecloth. A tablecloth is much handsomer for 
dinner. For a chafing-dish supper or a luncheon doilies are always 
permissible. Avoid as much as possible cheap, colored decorations 
on the table. Have linen, plain and well laundered. Avoid ribbons 
and laces, and I would like to say paper cases. They are not elegant, 
and in no way add to the attractiveness of the meal. 

In summing up, then, put the knives and spoons on the right of the 
plates, having the handles even toward the edge of the table. The 
napkin may be at the extreme right or the extreme left. Put all the 
forks on the left-hand side; arrange them so that the guests will use 
those on the outside first, and then in the order in which they come. 
The glass goes at the right upper part of the service plate; the bread- 
and-butter plate at the upper left side. 


NOTE — Next year Mrs. Rorer will write for The Journal an entirely new series of 
articles entitled ‘Mrs. Rorer’s Economy Lessons,’’ in which she will answer the present 
perplexing question as to how we can live well in the face of the rapidly increasing 
prices of meat, vegetables and other provisions, The first lesson will appear in the next 
(the January) issue. 








Two Pies 
in a Package 


It would seem as if some 

lear, familiar face were 
absent from the Christmas 
or other holiday dinner if 
it lacked the final touch of 
full content and satisfac- 
tion which is to be gained 
only from the mince pie. 


And the great army of 


housewives who always make #@ 


sure that their mince pies are 
made of NONE SUCH 
MINCE MEAT will this 
year find “ food for thought” 
in the fact that while prac- 
tically every other food prod- 
uct has gone up in price the 
cost of NONE SUCH is less 
than “home made.” They 
will note, too, that the quantity 
has not decreased and that the 
quality is unchanged. 


NONE 
SUCH 
MINCE 
MEAT 


offers the best of the “good 
old times” and the best of 
today. It embodies the 
recipe handed down among 
those rare old cooks of days 
gone by, whose arts were then 
considered all but magical by 
those who were fortunate 
enough to taste their far- 
famed cookery. With this it 
combines the improvements 


+, achieved by modern mechan- 
} ical inventions and the better 


knowledge of the proper se- 4 
lection, handling and blending 
of ingredients amid surround- 
ings of perfect sanitation. 


The materials of which 
NONE SUCH is made are 
not surpassed by those se- 
lected for the tables of the 
finest American homes. They 
are prepared and packed 
under ideal conditions, and 
the result meets every possible 
requirement of purity, high 
quality and cleanliness. 

In no other way can so small a 
sum of money be made to purchase 
so much food-satisfaction and en- 
joyment asin a package of NONE 
SUCH —food which is not only a 
perpetual delight to the palate but 
which is so nutritious, wholesome 
and healthful as to make it indis- 

nsable — not for holidays alone 
Eat for all other days. 


Be sure to ask your grocer for 
NONESUCH MINCE MEAT. 
Do not accept a substitute— you 
are entitled to get what you ask for. 


MERRELL-SOULE CO. 


Syracuse, N.Y. 





Guls’ Handtwwork tu Irish Crocheted Lace 


A Variety of Pretty Desians for Christmas Gifts 


HE vogue for Irish crochet 
novelties is nowat its height, 
and this present popularity 
makes it imperative that the best 
suggestions in this very desirable 
dress-trimming should be giv 
THE JouRNAL readers. Ne: 
of these patterns are simple and easy 

to crochet. The variety was pur- 
posely chosen this way so that it 
would be possible for those not much 
experienced in this branch of lace- 
making to copy the mode Working 
directions for them cannot be supplied. 

































AVERY becoming collar tab made of 

double ends of white organdy 
trimmed with picot edging’and two small 
crocheted roses. Use number 80 crochet 
cotton or number 36 Irish lace th 











By Sara Hadley 

































N UNUSUALLY pretty shirtwaist 

set. The motifs are grapes, fleurs- 
de-lis and leaves with picot barring and 
a garland pattern for the ground work. 
Use number 50 Irish lace thread in 
making this pattern. 








OLLAR and tab to match. Motifs cro- 


cheted separately, then held together 
in desired shape with picot barring. Use 
organdy edged with picot to face the tabs. 
The centre of the bow is prettily finished 
with three wheels of graded sizes. Use 


number 50 Irish lace thread. 


A QUAINT and pretty jabot made of organdy 
with picot edging fastened in the centre by 
a rose and wheel. Ends made of motifs in 
wheels and roses are held together with picot 

























for all the wor 
nothing finer than number go 
chet cotton or number 50 Irish 











Of course, 
ids than th 


novelties. 
finer thr 





NOTE —This is the second article o} 
Girls’ Handiwork. Other articles of special i 
to girls will be presented during the coming 






Use number 12 or 13 crochet needle 
It is suggested that 


cro- 
lace 


thread, and nothing coarser than 
number 36 lace thread, be used in 
making the designs in any of these 
by the use of 
> number 
more delicate effect will be obtained. 


a 


ries on 


erest 




















rose. Start me 





ion with 






se number 36 Irish 1; 





thread. 

































Tas handsome collar shows the original 
motifs of Irish lace: the shamrock, the 


barring. This design is particularly suitable and rose and the thistle. These motifs, as 


becoming for an elderly person. Use number Wists 


50 Irish lace thread. 





, are crocheted separately. Sew them 
on heavy paper in the desired shape for a 
collar, cuffs or trimming, and then connect 

them with picot barring. With a white linen waist this 

up-to-date stock and collar are very good style. A 

straight band like this may be fastened either in the back 

or front. Use number 36 Irish lace thread. 





SQUARE pointed collar and tabs. Picot bar- 
ring for collar with roses. Make star 
centres for tabs. Use number 80 crochet cotton 
or number 36 Irish lace thread. 





EDALLION collar tab joined with a 
simple 
crocheted ring, then begin picot barring 
nd follow design. Finish with picot edge. 

















ANOTHER pretty medallion bow faced with or- 
gandy. Small roses of three petals each trim 
the tabs, with a larger rose of five petals for the 
centre. Use number 40 Irish lace thread for barring 
and roses. 























NE of the prettiest ties is this 











‘THIS jabot, like the one above, is a 
good style for an elderly woman. 
‘The medallions and the tab are made 








in picot barring with the roses sewed 
on. Use number 90 crochet cotton 
or number 40 Irish lace thread in 
making this design. 





simple strip of insertion 
with a triple loop edge. Use 
number 50 Irish lace thread. 








AN UNUSUAL design fora collar is this one formed of wheels and roses crocheted 
in number 40 Irish lace thread and held together by barring. 
tosuit the wearer may be made in this same way. First plan the design on paper. 
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Th 


e Standard Rotary 


, . : 
The World’s Best Sewing Machine 
is a lifelong satisfaction; always 
ready to sew perfectly; alwa 
will run fast and easily. 
It is the Highest Grade because the Standard K ry 
Sewing Principle is absolutely perfect ; the material the 
very best— properly hardened, and each and every part 
is constructed by skilled mechanics with as much care as 
a fine watch 
It is the Pastest because the Standard Rotary (Round 



















Shuttle travels less than half as far as ng and 
oscillating shuttle in making each stitch. It makes 350 
stitches while others make 200. 

It is the Most Durable because with the shuttle travel- 





ing less than half as far, there is less than half as much 
friction and wear in doing the same amount of sewin 

It is the Most Quiet hecause there is not the slightest 
interruption to the continual round round (silent) 














movement of the Standard Rotary Shuttle, whereas there 
are two decidedly abrupt (noisy) stops and two starts in 
making each stitch on all vibrating or osc shuttle 





It is the Easiest and Smoothest Running because 
fall ball beartag, and ie-requiren tut: the alghtess touch 
to Start the shutile revolving. and. very ee 
Mibrating, and caetlioning shuttle: machines SOR, more 
movements of the treadle are necessary in sewing the 
same length seam, to furnish sufficient power to carry 

y shuttis more than double the distance and to aver: 
ome the fvsistanes feaulting. from the two stank end wo 
starts of the shuttle in making each stitch This means 
50% of your sewing time and strength is saved by using 
the Standard Rotary 

‘The Standard Rotary is therefore the F 
Easiest Running and Most Durab! 
the World and in addition has 
{ure of making either Lock or Chain Stitches 
on thasaie machines, "These decided ad 
rd Rotary in the most le sition as. 
orld’s Finest $ Machi ; the Highe 
Achievement of Inver ius and Mechanical Skill. 
Tis Superiority is posiive and readily prove 

Is There a Dressmaker °1.)85 0) 0302" 
lutely Throw Away three hours of every seven 
spent in sewing on vibrating or oxclllating anuule 
seachines ?. eur hours of superior wari oa the 
Standard: Rotary and three’ wours (Of pleasure 
Sftord wreater satisfactio 


You cannot fully appreciate the unusual merits of the 


STANDARD ROTARY 


“A Demonstra- 





















































without seeing it at our dealer's store. 
tion isa tion 

T ndard Rotary is the Genuine; beware of experi 
mental imitations, Further information with prices ani 
name of nearest dealer will be cheerfully given upon re 





















JAUNTY collar rosette made 


of astrip of organdy with a 


Any shape 
and finish with a small rose. 


hemstitched hem and an edging 
of picot. Gather in the centre 




















FoR atypical Irish lace neckband pattern this one in a rose design is a favorite. USEFUL and becoming to wear as a turnover collar is this simple design in 


The roses are crocheted first, then caught together with the usual picot 


barring. The double crochet and shell edge 


40 Irish lace thread for the roses and the barring. 


picot, made in number 50 Irish lace thread and finished with a triple loop 


strengthen the band. Use number edge. A pair of cuffs to match should accompany this little gift, and they 


should be made two inches and a half deep. 














quest. FREE Brochure and Tape Measure. Send 
postal today. 


THE STANDARD SEWING MACHINE CO. 
6405 K Cedar Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


MERIT ALONE 


Has Secured for the 


SOHMER 
PIANO 


the unsought, unbought 
indorsement of the 
world’s greatest musi- 
cians, conductors and 
critics. 

The best of workman- 
ship and material and 
the public’s appreciation 
ofa perfect piano are rea- 
sons for Sohmer Success. 


Beautiful Catalog Free. 


SOHMER & CO. 


Fifth Ave. and Twenty-Second St., New York 





Have You a 


Talking Machine? 


If so, do you know that there are 


Fibre Needles 


Now Manufactured for your 


Disc Records? 


Just the kind you have been wanting? These 
wonderful needles are now on the market and 
hundreds of customers have been made happy, 
because of the 


Rich— Pure — Natural Tone 


because these needles cannot injure their records, 
no matter how often they play them, as there is 


No Scratching, No Cutting, No Rasping. 


They simply glide and so their Records are 
good forever! If you are a lover of good music, 
of a perfect reproduction and appreciate the 
above fi then apply to your. dealer, at 
once. If he does not keep them, write direct to 
us. Price per box, including nickel-plated 
attachment, one dollar. 


B & H Fibre Mfg. Co. 
208 Kinzie Street 






























ago, Ill. 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for December 1907 


Christmas Hlother-SHtories 


A Page of the Best Stories that Mothers Can Tell Their Children 
Edited by Laura E. Richards 


Holy Night 


ILENT night! peaceful night! 
All things sleep; shepherds keep 
Watch o’er Bethlehem’s holy hill, 
And unseen, while all is still, 
Angels watch above. 


Light around! Joyful sound! 

Angel voices fill the air. 

“Glory be to God in Heaven! 

Peace on earth to you is given, 

From this Christmas morn!” 
—FRoM THE GERMAN. 





Merry Christmas! 


HAT is going on today, Little Cat ?” asked Little Dog. “Every 
one seems so happy and merry. I had chicken-bones for 
breakfast, with ever so much meat on them!” 

“T had creamed fish,” said Little Cat; “and it was real cream. 
Look! Little Girl tied a red ribbon around my neck, and said I was a 
beauty. Am I, Little Dog?” 

“Yes, for a cat!” said Little Dog. 

“Yes, for a dog!” said Little Cat. 

“Thave a new collar, you see,” said Little Dog. “And your girl has 
on a new blue dress, and my boy a velvet jacket. And they are not 
going to say one cross word all day; I heard them tell their mother so.” 

“T was in the nursery this morning,” said Little Cat. “The chil- 
dren’s stockings were full of toys and sugar-plums, and they kissed each 
other and said, ‘Merry’—something! What can it all mean?” 

“Let us ask Great Old Dog!” said Little Dog. “He knows almost 
everything, and he can surely tell us.” 

Great Old Dog was asleep, but he woke up and heard their story 
patiently. “It was ‘Merry Christmas!” that the children said,” he told 
them. “This is Christmas Da: 

“What does it mean?” asked Little Cat. 

“J don’t understand all about it,” said Great Old Dog; “but it is 
the best day in the whole year, for everybody is happy and kind, and 
tries to do pleasant things for everybody else. I think some one was 
born who brought kindness into the world.” 

“Well,” said Little Dog, “if everybody is going to be good we must 
be good, too. Little Cat, I will not growl at you once today, even if 
they put our dinner on the same plate!” 

“Nor I at you,” said Little Cat, “even if there is only one cushion 
by the fireside.” 

“Nice Little Cat!” said Little Dog. 

“Good Little Dog!” said Little Cat. 

Just then in came Little Girl in her blue dress and Little Boy in his 
velvet jacket. ‘Merry Christmas!” they cried: “Little Cat and Little 
Dog, and dear, good Great Old Dog! 


“Am 1?” 














“*We wish you Merry Christmas, 
And a happy New Year; 
A pocket full of money, 
And a heart full of cheer!’”” 





“Merry Christmas!" said Little Dog (but it sounded like “Yap! 
yap!”). 

“Merry Christmas!” said Little Cat (but it sounded like 
© Purrrrrrrrerr!”’). 

“Merry Christmas!” said Great Old Dog, deep down in his great 
old throat (but it sounded like “ Wuff! wure! WUFF!”). —L. E.R 


Two Ways 


H, MAY!” cried Kitty, bursting into the nursery. ‘Do hurry! 
The ice is strong enough to bear, and Mamma says we may go 
kating with the boys.”” 
May looked up with abstracted eyes from the embroidery spread 
upon her jap. 

“Kitty,” she said, in almost severe astonishment and remonstrance, 
“how can you think of such a thing when we have only these few 
Saturdays before Christmas, and there are such dozens of things still 
left to finish —Mamma’s tray-cloth, and Phil’s picture-frame, and 

“Oh, dear! and I did mean to sew all this afternoon, didn’t I? But, 
May, it's the first skating of the year, and the snow may come and spoil 
it any day now! Do come! We can sew every bit of this evening 
if I get my history lesson done, and it will be perfectly horrid to go off 
without you.” 

May shook her head, not even looking up. 

“There really will be lots of time still, for the presents,” Kitty went 
on, urging, “if we sew from now on, every evening. There! the boys 
are calling! Yes, Phil, I’m coming! Oh, dear me! they have started.”” 

The front door banged, and Kitty flew after the vanishing skaters, 
her skate-bag rattling and jingling. 

May sighed a little as the happy procession—the two boys, Kitty 
and little Amy—left the yard, skates, scarfs and comforters flying and 
flashing joyfully together. 

“Never mind! only this spray of roses and the three leaves left in 
the corner,” she said, as she bent again over her work, smoothing out 
the linen—a tray-cloth embroidered with pink-and-white climbing 
roses —on her knee, with a little sigh of pleasure. She sewed on till her 
back felt tired and her fingers cramped. About five the skaters 
returned, glowing and out of breath. 

“Oh, May! it was glorious! Phil and Jerry towed us down against 
the wind for nearly a mile, and coming back we simply flew. But—oh! 
your tray-cloth is nearly finished. However do you work so quickly ?” 

As soon as supper was over both little girls hurried up to the nursery 
and settled themselves with their work. 

“Oh, dear! your presents do look so lovely, May!” sighed Kitty, 
struggling with a great knot of tangled silks. “This sachet is begun, 
and | have done one spray of roses on this pincushion, and one slipper 
is nearly ready to be bound. No, it isn’t, either. I forgot that I hadn’t 
done the border. But nothing seems, somehow, to get finished today. 
Never mind! I’m going to sew every single minute out of school, from 
now till Christmas.” 

They both worked busily; presently Jerry put his head in at the 
door, with a doleful expression: “Tsay! I don’t suppose either of 
you can help me with this horrid old arithmetic? I’ve got to have it 
done for Monday, and I simply cannot make it work.” 

Up jumped Kitty, with a face full of sympathy, dropping spools 
and scissors on the floor. 

“You see,” said Jerry, “if A walks four miles to B’s three 

And off the two went, to work out the obstinate example. 

May felt a little conscience-stricken as she bent over her sewing; 
she knew much more arithmetic than Kitty, and was used to helping 
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the boys out of their mathematical difficulties; but there was only a 
little while to finish Jerry’s picture-frame. 

The weeks flew by, and at last Christmas Eve came. May’s big 
work-drawer was truly a delightful sight; the last stitch was taken, and 
there the pretty presents lay, only waiting to be labeled and tied up 
with holly-figured ribbons. May was doing up Jerry’s picture-frame, 
stopping occasionally to give a little admiring pat to its glowing pattern 
of flags embroidered in his school colors, when, just as she was tying 
on the label, “Jerry, with a merry Christmas and much love from 
May,” she heard the boys’ voices just outside the door. Jerry yas 
evidently in some difficulty; she heard him say to Phil: “Come on, 
and let’s show it to Kitty! There’s no use asking May. She does 
nothing now but poke over her sewing.” 

Poor May! Slowly she put down the pretty picture-frame, the big 
tears filling her eyes, till the pattern of flags and footballs was only a blur 
of bright colors. The pleasure was all gone from the pretty things; 
she turned away from the drawer, with the tears coming thick and fast. 

To her surprise she heard a little answering sob from behind the 
door. May looked, and there, in the corner, curled up in a little heap, 
was Kitty, crying harder than she was herself. 

“Oh, May!” Kitty sobbed, showing a tear-stained face, “your 
presents are all done, and are so lovely, and not one of mine is finished! 
At least, the one for Mamma is, but that is only one. And I did mean 
to make so many, and I have begun such pretty ones. Oh, dear, there 
was all the skating and everything, but still I was sure there would be 


a 


time, and now I haven’t anything for Jerry or Papa or anybody! 
a 


The girls did not know quite how they found themselves kneeling 
beside Mamma, at her big rocking-chair. There did not seem much 
need of explaining, for, somehow, Mamma seemed to know and under- 
stand. She stroked the brown heads softly. 

“My poor chickies!”” she said; “‘my dearest ones! Do you know, 
I was afraid the presents would not be done in time, my poor, careless 
Kitten! And May, dear, you have had a hard little lesson, but such a 
good one to have learned: that, when you keep to yourself, and keep 
away from all the others’ work and pleasure, even if it is to make them 
lovely presents, you cannot make them the daily present of yourself, 
which is what makes the house go happily.” 

She sat silent a moment, while May held tightly to her, and then, 
presently, went on more cheerily: 

“But, do you know, I shouldn’t wonder if I had some medicine for 
helping out these troubles! May, just as we have been sitting here I 
have been thinking of a little plan. How would it be if, soon after 
Christmas, you asked two or three of the other little girls to come here 
one afternoon a week and bring their sewing? This is looking to next 
year, you see. With you and Kitty, it will be quite a little club, and I 
could read some delightful book aloud to you. We could begin early in 
January, and in that way you should get presents enough done for 
everybody, without any hurry or worry; and your other afternoons 
would all be free for playing happily with each other and the boys. 

“And now to help our other set of troubles. Kitty, dear, we won’t let 
things go this way another year, will we, ever?” 

Kitty’s face was still hidden, but her brown curls shook violently. 

“Tt is the little, old, bad fairy named ‘Putting Off,’ yousee. Weall 
know him, and we have to fight him all our lives; for just as surely as 
we give in to him he will bring us out with our hands empty where we 
most wanted them to be full for other people; but I think that you 
have learned your little lesson, too, and learned it thoroughly; so let 
us come and see what we can find in my big cupboard.” 

Mamma went to her mysterious cupboard, which never can be 
peeped into when it is near Christmas or birthday times, and, sure 
enough, one by one she brought out the most wonderful and delightful 
things! There were pincushions and needlebooks, left over from 
different fairs; two books that would be exactly the right thing for 
the brother-boys, and a number of enchanting little Japanese knick- 
knacks for the girls at school; and May had her share of these as well 
as Kitty. 

“It is just like the ‘Swiss Family Robinson’!” whispered Kitty, 
giving Maya happy little squeeze; “and, you know, I have my present 
for her all done.’ 

That night, as the two girls lay watching the long stockings dangling 
by the fire—“ Kitty,” said May, “T am so sorry!” 

“T ought to be much sorrier,” said Kitty, hugging her; “for I really 
was much worse, and lazy, too, besides; but now I am so happy!” 

“So am I!” said May. 

There never was a more delightful Christmas. Everybody had 
enchanting presents, and the last vestige of the sore spot left May’s 
heart entirely when Jerry, with a hug, asked her how she had known 











that an embroidered picture-frame was just exactly what he wanted - 


most, and then put into her hands a shining pair of skates. 

“Thought your old ones were getting Just a scrap rusty,” he said 
with a comprehending twinkle; “and we’re going to make up for lost 
time now, aren’t we, Maisie?” —ROosALIND RICHARDS. 


Old Carol 


SING of a maiden 
Who was matchless; 
King of all kings 
To her Son she chose. 


He came all so stilt 

Where His mother was, 
As dew in April 

That falleth on the grass. 


He came all so still 

To His mother’s bower, 
As dew in April 

That falleth on the flower. 


He came all so still, 

There His mother lay, 
As dew in April 

That falleth on the spray. 


Mother and maiden 
Was never none but she; 
Well may such a lady 
God’s mother be. 
—FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


NOTE—Mrs. Richards is glad to receive any suggestions from mothers as to their 
particular need of stories for their children, or how the stories printed on this page 
meet their needs. Address Mrs. Richards in care of The Journal. A correspondent 
wishing an answer by mail should always inclose a stamped addressed envelope. 





Kingsfords 


OSWEGO / 


© rn Starch 






Measured by its helpful- 
ness in general cooking, 
its deli y in dessert, its 
value a food, Kingsford’s 
Oswego Corn Starch is 
The Most Prac- 
tical and Useful 
Food Product 
You Can Have 
in Your Kitchen. 











































It has revolutionized the 
making of fine dishes by 
enabling housewives every- 
where to make more whole- 
some and appetizing bread, 
rolls and muffins; richer and 
smoother soups, gravies and 
sauces; daintier desserts; 
more nourishing foods to 
suit all tastes. 

You can take a long step 
toward better cooking by 
learning how these are ac- 
complished from the two 
famous cooks who have 
compiled our book of 


Original Recipes 
and Cooking Helps 


which we send free on re- 
quest. A truly remarkable 
book —well worth keeping. 

Three generations have 
accepted Kingsford’s 
Oswego Corn Starch 
as the standard of quali 
purity, goodness and who 
someness—the finest for 
every use. When once you 
realize its superiori 
will use no other. Made at 
Oswego for over 50 years. 


Sold by all grocers. 
T. KINGSFORD & SON, 
Oswego,N.Y. 


National Starch Co. 
Successors. 









SALT MACKEREL 


and other Selected 
Salt Water P. ice lar 
FISH articulal 


People 


FAMILIES can buy FISH DIRECT irom 
GLOUCESTER — in fact, we SELL to the 
CONSUMER only (no middlemen). 

Our fat MACKEREL are delicious—ten- 
der, juicy fellows, much better than you can 
buy in your local markets. 

Our COD and HALIBUT —our canned 
SHRIMP, CLAMS, CRABS, SALMON, ETC., 
are a revelation, Our 


FRESH LoBSTERS 


are as natural flavored a 
cooked them yourself—the 
through no process 
They are packed in parchment 
cans in nearly whole { 
steam sterilized. They are 
as good but THEY are BETTER 
than the whole lobster you buy. 


We PREPAY DELIVERY charges 
to your house, and ship on approval 
for cash or approved credit. A 
lection of our products should be 
in your storeroom for daily use, from 
which you could prepare a dozen 
dainty and acceptable dishes. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE PRICE LIST 


FRANK E. DAVIS FISH CO. 
293 Rogers Street Gloucester, Mass. 


Helpful and Tried Tracts 


“Buy Your Rn Cherries,” a ver ve temperance 
act: 32 pages, illustrated. “Cripple ‘ory of a shut- 
in boy and how he won souls for Christ; 1 pages, cover illust'd. 
“The Missing Ones,” story ofa morally good man who was 
unprepared fur-the coming of Christ; logpages, cover illustrated. 
Assorted, $2200 pet hundred. Samples f all, 5 cents in stamps. 
5. A. K. HACKETT, 106N/WAYNEST., FORT WAYNE, IND 







































Home-Mlade Presents for Children 


Illustrations from Original Designs 


























MOE is very stylish 
in his red-flannel 
jacket, yellow trousers, 
white collar and green 
tie. He is made of black 
paper-muslinwithblack 
bead eyes and white fur 
hair. 





ESSED for a winter day 
is this pretty maid in 
blue. She is only a little girl 
doll about seven inches high, 
and her mother makes her 
these becoming clothes of 
“soft wool crocheted in shell- 
stitch. 








THE illustration on the right shows 
an idea ‘ors to be 
worn in cold weather when riding a 
bicycle. They are made of fur cloth — 
Astrakhancloth, lamb’s wool or fi 
lined cloth may be used. 

should be padded and lined with so! 









flannel or chamois skin, They a 
fastened to the bar by small le: 
straps, though hea 

















id one shows the inside 
of the protector. 






































ABY SISTER would tell us—if she could — 

how much she liked this pretty rattle. It is 
made of a printed-musiin doii’s head and stuffed 
with cotton. This is covered with a fluffy blue- 
woolen hood which is crocheted and sewed on. 





ALL dressed in pink is Sairey. She is 
nice and warm, being made of yarn 
fitted over a roll of wadding. Small, tight 
rolls sewed on the body after being 
covered with zephyr form the arms and 
legs, and black-zephyr stitches, with 
shoe-button eyes, give her a face. Her 
hair is knitted on in loops. 


or 
y braid by which 
to tie them on would serve as w 
The right- 


“* CAHOPS ” is just the kind of 
dog that children love. 
And as most mothers and aunties 
know how to make stuffed 
animals they should not have 
much trouble in copying him. 
His warm coat is of brown and 
white plush tinted in spots with 
black. A real muzzle made of 
leather strips and a collar with 
brass buttons make him the best- 
dressed puppy of the season! 


UMPTY-DUMPTY is true to 

his name, and he is really 
quite attractive in his Christmas 
clothes — body yellow, shoes 
brown, sleeves red, and cap 
brown with white ribbon band. 
His large, expressive eyes are 
madeof fiat, shiny, black buttons, 
and his face lines are done in 
brown, 


FFOUR-YEAR-OLD Tommy 
loves to play horse and 
this new design is a very 
handsome style in crocheted 
harness. The breast-piece is 
decorated with bells, The 
two rings made of rolled 
wadding to fit around the arm 
are crocheted over 
zephyr and to 
ened the long rein 


















ITH bells on her M4!0R is dignified and 

fingers commanding in this 
And bells on her toes suit of black, with trim- 
She shall make music mings of red and yellow. 
Wherever she goes — Like Sairey, he is made 
This sweet little maid in entirely of worsteds, over 
white —give hera pretty wadding rolls, so shaped 
name. as to give him style. 





EATHER or felt could be satisfac- 

torily used to make a child a pair 
of shoes like these on the left. Cut a 
pattern of the soles and uppers from an 
old shoe, or perhaps an old overshoe 
would be better, cutting the upper 
from the sole and marking out a paper 
pattern from it, Cut the leather 
evenly with sharp scissors or a keen- 
edged knife, pierce eyelets all around 
and lace the parts together with the 
same material or with cord, Make the 
front laces wide and strong. 






























'HIS little model for a tent may be copied in any 
size. The canvas top is made in three pieces 
narrowing to a point at one end, and nailed to a 
board at the other. For a doll’s tent a hatpin 
stuck in the middle of the board holds the tent up. 











DENIM cover to protect a bicycle is one of the season’s new ideas. 
It is cut in two pieces with an opening at the front for the handle- 
bars, and shaped to fit the wheel. A splendid present, from Mother, 
for the boy’s new wheel possibly given by his Father. 


NE of the season’s new designs fora play-apron. Colored chambray 
is the best material to use in making one. On the pocket andas a 
border trimming grotesque figures of muslin are appliquéd with colored 


silks. These will delight a child, especially if a story is told about them. 


Neither Patterns Nor Working Directions Can be Supplied for the Above Designs, as the Illustrations 
Show Sufficient Detail for the Average Maker of Novelties 

















We have imported a limited number of 
beautiful, Holland Dolls (Volendam 
Girl), Clothes, Caps and) Wooden 
Shoes all hand made, x 
rect, 14 inches high. | Price 
express prepaid. 


Orders should he accompanied by Postal M. 0. 




































Instead of Silk 


Their enchanting beauty and 
bewitching swish, combining with 
indefinite wear, place these dainty 
creations of Heatherbloom Taffeta 
far above petticoats of silk. 

They are proof to splitting and 
cracking; last three times as long 
and cost less than half as much. 
The beautiful lustre and delicate 
rustle deceive every observer. To 
wear them is always in the best taste. 

At ready-to-wear departments ir 














There is but one grade of Heatherbloom. 
All Petticoats of the genuine bear this label 
stitched in the waistband. 


By the Yard 


Heatherbloom Taffeta 
may be obtained in 150 
beautiful shades at 
lining counters. Mrs. 
Osborn recommends 
this superior Hydegrade 
fabric for all lining pur- 
poses, drop skirts, foun- 
dations of every kind. 















Be sure you see 


lydegrade} , 


on the selvage. 
36 inches wide; 
4oc the yard. 

If not at 
your dealer’s, 
write. Samples 
and booklet, 
“The New Idea 
in Linings,’’ free. 


A. G. HYDE & SONS, 
New York — Chicago 











Malta Suiting 


42 inches wide Retails at 50c per yard 
half- wool fabric excellent for FALL and 
active v 
1 worsted fa 











SUITS AND SKIRTS 


ation to compare favorably 


fabrics from the same mill, 


DANISH and POPLAR CLOTHS 
and will be f 9 possess the excellent and durable quali- 
made those cloths famous. 
d shades —all fast and TRADE 











If you cannot secure these fabrics from 
your home retailer write us, and we will tell 
you how and where to get the goods, 
JOY, LANGDON & CO., Manufacturers’ Agents 
Boston and New York MARK 








HERE IT Is! 


Teddy Bear 
Baby Spoon 


Just out. The best seller of 
them all. The R&B Baby 
Spoon is too well known and 
generally used to need expla- 
nation here. It is indispensable 
to the little tot learning to eat 
and is the most universally 
popular child's present ever 
offered for sale. An inexpen- 
sive gift that always “hits the 
mark.” Acceptable the year 
Tound. Made in 90 designs 
of Sterling Silver only. Jewel- 
ers sell them. 

Cute illustrated book. 
let free. No. BS-1. 


REED & BARTON 
Illustration Established 1824 
Half-Size Silversmiths, Taunton, Mass, 


Holland Made Dolls 











titeed cor- 
50 each, 








THE DELFT COMPANY, 
432 Fifth Avenue, New York City 








Pony Rigs for 
Boys and Girls 


CHRISTMAS IS COMING 
Nothing else could give your children 
so much pleasure. -( Pony 
line of wheeled vehicles and sleighs, 
fe, combine 
igus. expert 

















and d te. 
/ est stocked 
in the West. ff Prc anes Utteraled capalog free. 
90 Office Building. Kalamazoo, Mich. 





Michigan Buggy Co., 


50 


A Christmas Gift 
That is Worth While 


Can you imagine anything 
that will show more thought- 
ful consideration on your 
part, than the selection, as a 
Christmas Gift, of a 


Gunn Improved 
Sectional Bookcase 


It is the kind of a gift that 
Father, Mother and all of the 
children may enjoy and appre- 


ciate. And don’t buy any sec- 
tional bookcase but the Gunn. 


The Roller-Bearing, Non-Binding Re- 
movable Door is found in no other 
make. Buy the Best. 

The Gunn Improved Sectional Con- 
struction eliminates all sectional ear- 
marks such as Unsightly Iron Bands, 
and offers a handsome and solid ap- 
pearance. Made Only in Grand Rapids, 

ntee of perfect cabinet work 
and finish. 

Our New fall and winter Catalogue 
shows the Mission Effect as applied 
to Gunn” construction and will 
interest you. Write Today. It’s free 
and worth reading. A postal card 
request will bring it Free. 


The Gunn Furniture Company 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Sole makers of 
Gunn cele 
office des 


filing devices. 





The Revival of 
Pewter 


The present day is witnessing a re- 
markable revival in the use of pewter- 
ware. Antiquated tea sets, kettles, 
candlesticks, tankards, etc., are now 
eagerly sought. A pair of quaint pew- 
ter candlesticks, or a superb pewter 
kettle of Colonial design, makes an 
ideal wedding or Christmas gift. For 
decorative purposes or household use 


pewter is unsurpassed. 

‘We mail free an attractive booklet showing 
many quaint pieces and giving much inter- 
esting information. Ask for Booklet 32-P. 
REED & BARTON, Silversmiths 

Established 1824 


TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Are Your Diamonds Secure ? 
Insure their safety by » \ | ly 


For solitaire or cluster 
rings, ear-screws, studs, 
etc. Yourjewelerwillsup- 
ply the ‘Arch Crown."* 


“Precious Stones and 


mounting them in the 
White Platinum Tip 
Arch Crown Setting 
Cannot wear or work 
loose. The brilliant 
white tips blend with and 
increase theapparent size 
of the ems, 


Our interesting booklet, 
sent free for his name. 


Arch Crown Mfg.Co. 
26 Camp Street 
Newark,N. J. 


“Queen Wilhelmina Coronation Plates” 


In 1898 the Queen of Holland presented to the 
school children of Amsterdam a limited number 
of Coronation Plates. They are historical and 
very valuable as curios. We will sell a few of 
these at $3.00. Regular price is $6.00 each. 


THE DELFT CO., 432 Sth Ave., New York City 


Doilies, One Centerpiece, Two 
Collars, all stamped with Walla- 
chian Designs. Two Alphabets 
and Catalog of Briggs’ fer 
Patterns; and Two Years’ Sub: 


scription to Ingalls’ Fancy Work Book — 
All for 25 Cents. 
Address J. F. INGALLS, LYNN, MASS., 











‘Box J. 











interest to girls. 


The Best Gift for a Man Friend 


A young man sent me a gift last 
Christmas, and may do so again this 
year, Shall I send him anything? 

Marian L. 

Tshould not advise it. If he does 
not send any gift this Christmas 
he will be embarrassed at receiving 
yours. If he does it is in better 
laste to return his courtesy in some 
other form which does not suggest 
“paying back.” The most wel- 
come and gracious form of attention 
from a girl to a young man is to “ 
show him hospitality at her home, on 
and the more informal the greater the compli- 
ment, since it places him on more friendly footing. 


The Well-Bred Girl’s Reference to Men Friends 


We are often told that it is bad form to speak 
of a man as ‘‘ Mary’s beau,” or refer to one as ‘tmy 
gentleman friend,” but we are not told what is 
proper when we wish to infer that the gentleman 
is ‘‘steady company.” ADDIE AND MOLLIE. 


If you would comply with the social usage that 


| obtains among those who are acknowledged to be 


well-bred you will be obliged to forego the gratifi- 
cation of appropriating any young man until you 
can claim him as your betrothed, Meantime, 
may only say ‘‘ My friend, Mr. So-and-So.””, When 
speaking of ‘‘Mary’s” friend you may say, how- 
ever, “‘Mary’s great friend, Mr. Blank,” or ‘Mr. 
Blank, who is devoted to Mary.” 


Menu for a Christmas Luncheon 


Will you suggest a menu for a Christmas lunch- 
con, in which the Christmas colors—red and green 
—are carried out in the dishes and not alone in the 
decorations ? (Mrs.) S. P. L. 


Tomato bouillon in cups wreathed about with 
smilax; creamed lobster served in green peppers— 
the coral of the lobster garnishing the top of each 
portion; a ‘‘mousse” of tongue with spinach; 
a ring of tomatoes inclosing dressed lettuce; cut- 
up fruits of various kinds held in red jelly and 
served with a sauce of melted currant jelly. 


A Very Young Girl's Callers 


How old do you think a girl should be before 
she is allowed to have boys call upon her and 
accept attentions from them? BERTHA. 


Not before sixteen or seventeen, but a girl’s 
parents are usually the best judges, for some girls 
are more mature than others at the same age. If 
the boys and girls are only good comrades and 
take their pleasures with others well and good. 
Otherwise there is always the danger of premature 
love-affairs that may lead to permanent bonds, 
and the man whom a very young girl would choose 
for a husband is often not at all the one to satisfy 
the necds of her heart a few years later. 


The Pretty Greeting with a Gift 


When sending Christmas gifts is it necessary to 

write anything on cards that accompany them? 
Josepu L. G. 

One is expected to be rather more expansive 
and filled with the spirit of good will at the blessed 
season, so a blank card seems a little cold and lack- 
ing in friendliness. Any message written on a 
card should be brief and hearty. 


Men Who. Take Off Their Hats in an Elevator 

Please tell me whether it is a discourtesy to 
omit taking off one’s hat when a woman enters an 
elevator in a business building. PauL. 

The elevator in a business building is almost a 
public thoroughfare, and the omission of which you 
speak does not amount to discourtesy—and yet— 
why economize one’s politeness? “A man who 
quietly removes his hat upon the entrance of a 
woman—which he should do without looking at 
her—gives evidence of gentlehood that is worth 
the effort. 


Entertaining Christmas Guests 


How shall I entertain my guests, young and old, 
after a Christmas dinner? (Mrs.) A. M. G. 

If you would follow ancient precedent you will 
play games such as ‘What is My Thought Like?” 
“How, When and Where,” and even “‘ Blind Man’s 
Buff,” all of which belong to the traditional 
Christmas merrymaking, as do also checkers 
(the most ancient of games), conundrums, square 
dances and ghost-story telling. 


Crossing Off One's Title on a Visiting-Card 
In sending a card upon which something is 
written should a line be drawn through the prefix 
of the name? A. B.C. 
Yes, if the engraved name stands as the sig- 
nature. No, if the initials are appended, or any 
| part of the name, after the written message. 


| Hats at a Church Wedding 

Will you please settle a dispute? At a church 
wedding in the evening is it proper for women to 
wear hats? M.F. 

Our social customs come to us principally from 
England and France, where the Episcopalians and 
Romanists are their leading exponents. These 
hold that a woman may no more appear in church 
with head uncovered than a man may wear a hat 
there. Saint Paul is credited with having made 
the rule. The Huguenot women, I was told by one 
of them, never pray with head uncovered, even 
in the privacy of their homes. 


When a Neighbor Dies 


A neighbor of mine, with whom I have not been 
| intimate, has died. Kindly tell me the proper 
thing for me to do. (Mrs.) W. B. 





| asking to see any one. After the funeral you may 
| write a few lines to some member of the family 
| expressing sympathy for all, and call within two 
| or three weeks. 





You should leave your card at the door without. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for December 1907 


Good Manners and Good form 
for Christmas 


By Mrs. Burton Kingsland 


Mrs. Kingsland will be glad to answer on this page any question about good manners and good form, of 
A correspondent wishing an answer by mail should inclose a stamped addressed envelope. 


Gifts from Rich Friends 


My friends are all better off 
financially than_I, and when they 
send me pretty Christmas gifts and 
1 cannot make any adequate return 
the feeling of humiliation outweighs 
the pleasure that they mean to give 
me. What shall 1 do? 

BARBARA A. 


ing a gift or a kindness that leaves 
the giver in your debt. I know a 
young woman in just your position. 
She accepts anything done for her 


that it is a delight to the one who does it. On 
Christmas morning her little notes of greeting are 
among the first to arrive, full of heartiness, love 
and happiness. Her friends know that she has 
no money to spend, but she is always ready to 
give time and take lots of trouble when she can do 
a kindness, and never seems to overlook little 
opportunities all the year through. 


The Bridal Veil at a Morning Ceremony 
Is a bridal veil appropriately worn at a morning 
wedding ? ADELAIDE. 
Yes, it is the privilege of a bride to wear a veil at 
any hour of her wedding day. 


The Embarrassed Girl in Society 


I should like to know how a young girl may 
overcome self-consciousness in society. 
ANxtous. 
By thinking of others and endeavoring to make 
them enjoy themselves. 


What to Tell Children About Santa Claus 

I am puzzled about what to tell my children 
about Santa Claus. I do not want them to find 
out later that I have deceived them. | MOTHER. 


If you feel that it is a deception I advise your 
telling them the truth, but binding them by the 
promise not to tell other children whose mothers 
may prefer that they should not know. 


Waiting Until Your Hostess ts Seated 


After one has assigned guests to their places at 
table is it proper for them to remain standing 
until the hostess is ready to be seated? 

(Mrs.) P. L. R. 


The women need not wait until the hostess is | 


seated, but the men of course will do so. 


Asking the Consent of the Girl's Parents 

Is it customary nowadays for a young man to 
ask the consent of the parents of his sweetheart 
to the marriage? Or if they have been secretly 
engaged for some time should she break the 
news? A Worriep ONE. 


I should doubt that you really meant your 
question to be taken seriously if others had not 
asked the same. A man has no more right to 
marry a girl without first asking her parents’ con- 
sent than he has to steal their spoons. He should 
tell her father of his love for the daughter, of his 
exact financial conditions, his prospects, etc., and 
answer frankly any questions that may be put to 
him. The daughter usually ‘breaks the news” to 
her mother. If the parents refuse their consent— 
“that is another story,” as Kipling says. 


Married Ushers at a Wedding 


Is it permissible for a man to have married 
ushers at his wedding? Jack K. 


Marriage is no disqualification for the office 
of best man or usher. 


Initials on Tablecloths 


In marking tablecloths where should the letters 
be embroidered ? Younc HousewIrFe. 


The cloths for a square table should have the 
letters or monogram embroidered in two corners 
diagonally opposite, so that they lie upon the 
table about a foot from the édge. For a round 
table the letters are usually embroidered on the 
cloth so that they may be seen between the plates 
of the hosts and the platters or table decoration 
that may be set before them. 


A Point in Etiquette for Men 


When a young lady meets two gentlemen, one 
of whom is an acquaintance, js it considered 
correct for both to raise their hats? K. Y. C. 

Yes, it has always been the custom to do so— 


as a mark of respect for a man to pay a lady who is 
the friend of his friend. 


Acknowledging Notes of Condolence 
Should letters of condolence always be an- 
swered ? Miprep A. 

_ Yes, if by only a few words of thanks on a 
visiting-card. The writers, however, should make 
every allowance for the recipients, remembering 
that those in trouble must not be judged as others. 


The Stanature of the Newly-Marrled Woman 
After her marriage does a woman retain her 
second baptismal name or drop it in order to keep 
her maiden surname—not to lengthen her new 
name unduly ? BRIDE. 
It is entirely a matter of personal preference. 
Legally, she may adopt cither. 


Don’t Divide Your Receiving Hours 


When giving a reception where our rooms are 
small, might we not invite some of the people 
from eight until nine and the rest from nine until 
ten? (Mrs.) P. 

No, indeed; that would virtually turn away 
some of your guests that others might be accom- 
modated. You must invite all from eight until 
ten. They will come and go, and if your rooms are 
overcrowded. you will but follow the rest of the 
world when receptions are giver that include all 
one’s acquaintance. 


There is a gracious way of receiv- 


with such whole-hearted joyousness | 








“A Man is known 
by the 


CANDY 


he sends” 


““No Xmas 
Complete Without It” 


Sold at our Stores and by 
Sales Agents Everywhere. 
There can be no more 
welcome gift for old or 
young. 


Don't forget that your Grocer or 
Druggist can supply you with 


Cocoa, Chocolate & Chocolate Triscuit 
BEST IN THE WORLD 











10-inch 
Sandwich Plate 
Patterns as delicate, intricate and 
beautiful as lace are seen in pieces of 


Hawkes Cut Glass 


This is one reason why Cut Glass and 
Hawkes Cut Glass are different. Hawkes 
Cut Glass is unique. 
No piece without this trade-mark en- 
graved on it is genuine. If your dealer 
joes not sell Hawkes Cut Glass, please 
write us for address of dealer who does. 





HAWKES 


T. G, Hawkes & Co., Corning, N.Y. 



















ill be found in our page advertise- 





in the November Journal, If 
they interest you send fora free copy of 
our splendidly illustrated 250 page Year 
Book for 1908. 

The most comprehensive catalog of 
Solid Gold, Sterling Silver Jewelry, 
Toilet and Leather Goods, ever 
issued. It contains photographic illus- 
trations and lowest prices of thousands. 
of articles, many of which cannot be 
found elsewhere. 


i W Christmas Gifts 





$8158 Hair Pin Stand, 
2% in. high, sterling silver, 


postpaid, $1.00. 












1013 Holly Napkin Ring, 
Linch wide, sterling silver, 
postpaid, 75¢. 





We guarantee safe delivery. Money refunded if you 
are nol salisfied. 


DANIEL LOW & CO. , 227 Essex St. , Salem, Mass. 


Jewelers and Silversmiths, Estab. 1867. 


SILK FLAG PILLOW TOP 

Made of U. S. and Foreign Nation Flags. Beautiful, interest- 

ing, rich with varied colors. An inexpensive Christmas 

Gift. WE ARE DEALERS IN HIGH-GRADE FLAGS. 

FREE, so tgatiiat color yigpreduction of this unique 
Novelty-Pillow. WRITE FOR IT. 

THE OLD COLONY CQ,, Box £20, Amdianapolis,Ind., U.S.A. 
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RISTMAS fi 


THE BEAUTY of Community Silver is seen at a glance. But \ 9 fe | 
it also has the heaviest plate and is the longest wearing plated or 
ware in the world. ; , ee 
Made only in one quality —a plate heavier than triple— Community oN oe 
Silver will wear a lifetime. ~~ pees cack s sao i. 
For sale by your dealer at about the price of ordinary plated ware. — 
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The Christmas 
Present That 
Lasts a Lifetime 


There is just one Christmas 
present that every woman prizes 
far above all others, because it 
means pleasure, comfort and lux- 
ury —not for one, but for many 
Christmases —and this presentisa 


Singer 
Sewing 


Machine 


Or a Wheeler & Wilson 


The man who gives wife, 
mother, daughter, sister or sweet- 
heart either one of these ma- 
chines for Christmas makes a gift 
that will last for a lifetime as a 
serviceable and ornamental part 


of the household. 
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Christmas Soctal Affairs 


By Mary McKim Marriott 


TO OUR READERS — Miss Marriott will be glad to pay from $5 to $10 for available descriptions of any new sort of 


social affair (indoor or outdoor’, whether par 
time, ip fact; or just a new idea that can b 
your hoppy times into pin-money. But please « 


‘PEACE on Earth, Good 
ai Will to Men” the sacred spirit 
of Christmas secks utterance, 
and this peace is a happy, care-free 
peace. The joyousness of Easter 
is shaded with seriousness and with 
memories of the sufferings of our 
Lord; it is a mature happiness 
coming after the storm and troubles 
of life; Christmas reflects the bub- 
bling spirit of childhood which has 
known no sorrow. In spite of an 
unnatural commercial spirit which 
threatens to rob Christmas of so 
much of its sweetness and romance, and although 
strange notions seem to be in process of being 
grafted upon the Christmas of years ago, Christmas- 
time still appeals to children with a force that we 
older ones cannot realize, cannot appreciate 
unless we are fortunate enough to have the spirit 
of our childhood return to us, and—in thought 
at least—live again for a short while the days of 
long ago. 





























Sacred Ideals, Pagan Stories, traditions of mys- 
terious origin and the changes which the caprice 
of custom suggests have made our Christmas of 
today a strange anomaly. Perhaps much of its 
commercialism nowadays is due to the lack of the 
great blazing hearth-fires which we used to draw 
around in the good old days. The bonds of affec- 
tion which the old-fashioned family circle fostered 
led naturally to a union of pleasures. In the long, 
happy evenings which they spent together there 
were common interests and common amusements. 
The coming of Christmas with its joyful associ- 
ations was naturally looked forward to 
member of the family with happy anti 
As they chatted around the open fire they planned 
the celebration not as individuals, but as a family. 
The spirit of Christmas could never have been 
satisfied simply by the purchasing of gifts one 
for the other; certainly not by charging each gift 
to the father, who after Christmas would be 
responsible for the bills. 




































Doubtless There 1s a Glamour over things of 
the past; undoubtedly in the times of our fore- 
fathers there was much boisterousness and often 
‘seness, which today would be distasteful to us. 
But with it all it was a family Christmas. There 
were endless strings of popcorn to be strung, and 
long, glittering chains of gilt paper to be pasted 
deftly together. There were eggs to be blown and 
nuts to be gilded. The dressing of the Christmas 
tree, the decoration of the house with cedar boughs 
and garlands, the placing of the mistletoe boughs, 
were frolics looked forward to with never-failing 
happiness. The selection and cutting down of the 
tree itself, the dragging in of the Yule-log through 
the snow, the romps and shouts and snowball 
battles were things never to be forgotten—family 
celebrations, bearing uppermost that happy, joyous 
spirit of childhood which should be the guiding 
spirit at Christmas. 

The Trojans carried away with them after the 
fall of Troy the images of their ancestors and their 
household gods. The presence of these Lares and 


cod 











| Penates reminded them constantly of the valorous 


deeds of their fathers. So should we, by joining 
in light-hearted aad joyous celebrations, revive 
memories of the Christmases of our childhood. 


Some Charming Old-World Traditions 


E are some of the Old-World customs which 
y give us some little suggestions to be intro- 
duced into our festivities this year. 

Among the Tyrolean peasants a favorite method 
of forecasting the future on Christmas Eve was to 
sit on the floor and with the foot throw the shoe 
over the shoulder, and then to predict from the 





position it assumed what was about to happen. 


In Scandinavia, that land of the Yule-log and 
of quaint Christmas stories and legends, a pretty 
symbol of the Christmas spirit is the Yule-night 
practice of placing in a row all the shoes in the 
household, showing that during the next year the 
family would live together in peace and harmony. 
This little idea could be used quite attractively by 
having little red dolls’ shoes all in a row around 
the Christmas table, each little shoe being filled 
with goodies and perhaps some little emblem of 
happiness and prosperity. ‘Puss in Boots” would 
make a good centrepiece, especially if there are 
children in the family. The ‘‘Boot” should be 
scarlet, laced with gold thread, and ‘‘ Puss” should 
be decked out with bells and holly ribbon. A 
number of tiny Christmas toys could be tucked 
away in a quaint little pack on his back to be 
drawn out by the children after the dinner is over— 
little scarlet ribbons extending from the ‘‘ Boot” to 
every cover for that purpose. The after-dinner 
frolics could include a glorious game of ‘Pussy 
wants acorner,” and a contest of ‘* Puss in Boots,” 
presenting each blindfolded tot with a wee china 
pussy, which he must try to drop in a big paper 
boot pinned to the wall. 


The Russian Peasants have a very beautiful 
thought embodied in one of their Christmas-Eve 
celebrations which could afford us a charming table 
decoration: the ‘‘Festival of the Evening Star,” 
festivities beginning just as the evening star appears 
above the horizon. Youcould carry out this idea by 
having a large, graceful, five-pointed star cut from 


dinner or luncheon, for adults or children —any kind of a ha 
ata social affair. 
were bi 








Write to her in care of The Journal, 
Unavailable offerings cannot be returned. 








delicate blue paper, studded with 
tiny gold and silver stars, and laid 
flat_in the centre of the table. 
Outline the points of the star with 
garlands of golden-yellow straw 
interwoven with threads of gold 
tinsel and holly berries. Have 
candle-shades of delicate blue paper 
studded with tiny gold and silver 
stars. The white cloth of the 
dining-table, just off the points of 
the centre, should be sprinkled 
with little gold stars, increasing in 
size and number until at the edge 
of the table the cloth is all a-twinkle with them. 
For the centrepiece, in a soft bed of interwoven 
straw, holly berries and threads of tinsel, you could 
have a little manger filled with gifts wrapped in 
white tissue-paper, and tied with delicate baby- 
blue ribbon and threads of silver, the streamers 
of which may extend gracefully to every cover. 


Have Teddy Bear Represent Santa Claus 


EDDY BEAR could pose himself quite attract- 
ively as the centrepiece and subject of a 
Christmas-table decoration for children. He 
would make an admirable Santa Claus, perched 
up in his ‘‘snow-land” sleigh with a pack on his 
back and drawn by cight tiny Teddy Bears, all 
harnessed up in red ribbon and jingling brass 
sleigh-bells. In this instance you could have the 
centre of the table made to represent a snow- 
covered roof-top; little chimneys of red brick 
paper, partly hidden by raw cotton and drifted 
snow, should be arranged unevenly around the 
centrepiece, so that a chimney will come just about 
in front of each place. Of course, when the snow 
is brushed off and eager little fingers thrust down 
the chimney top, tiny red stockings filled with 
goodies will be found to have been left behind as 
Christmas souvenirs. 





For Grown-Up People Teddy Bear will prob- 
ably prove himsclf just as obliging. Have him 
mounted in state on the ‘‘ North Pole,” being along, 
jagged piece of rock candy protruding straight 
up out of a great snowball of raw cotton, dusted 
with crystal snow. The snowball could be rested 
on a mirror hedged about with broken rock-crystal 
drifts of snow and diamond-dusted holly berries. 
Little toboggans steered by tiny white Teddy 
Bears could be used as souvenirs, one at each 
cover; they could carry little Christmas gifts 
wrapped up in white paper, tied with white ribbon 
and bearing a sprig of diamond-dusted mistletoe. 

At each place guests could find little ‘‘com- 
passes” cut from gilded cardboard, each com- 
pass being pierced by a pin and mounted on a 
dainty white cardboard box-top. Instead of hav- 
ing the points of the compass the markings of 
these little compass boxes could indicate the future 
prospects of the recipients—matrimonial, finan- 
cial and otherwise. The direction in which the” 
compass indicator points after spinning around 
would decide for good and all the fate of the indi- 
vidual who spins it. 














To Decorate the Christmas Table 


ASOTHER pretty idea for Christmas could be 
carried out by having a quaint, little snow- 
bound garden for a table decoration. 


on the table should be outlined and connected by 
stiff hedges of box bush ; when sprinkled with crystal 
snow the mirrors will resemble little frozen lakes. 
Stiff little trees of varying sizes should be planted 
in the box hedges, the larger ones being dashed 
with snow and ablaze with lighted tapers. 

On a snow-bound island in the centre of the 
table have a charming little Jack Frost Palace or 
a Home of Santa Claus, built of rock candy and 
blocks of camphor and having a roof of diamond- 
dusted cotton batting, fringed with icicles. Above 
the little palace arrange a heavy fall of snow- 
flakes by having quantities of raw cotton tufts 
attached to fine white-silk strands of varying 
lengths. These might drop from the chandelier. 

Run a hedge of box bush around the edge of the 
table, and at each place as a Jack Frost guest-card 
have a tiny square window-pane with “Jack Frost 
pictures” and a guest’s name traced on it. 


first covered with borax. 


A Mistletoe Tea for the Holidays 


‘OR a dainty holiday tea have the color scheme 
white and green. Seat the guests at smal? 
tables, and on each table have a dwarf evergreen 


tree trimmed with ‘Christmas snow,” icicles, | 


sprigs of mistletoe and lighted white candles. At 
the top of cach tree put a cluster of small silver 
bells, from which may hang silver cords running 
down to the right of each guest’s place, where 
there is a mistletoe boutonnitre. The two-course 
menu should consist of oblong chicken sandwiches 
and peanut sandwiches tied with white baby rib- 
bon, tea, olives, tiny sweet pickles, reception 
flakes, currant jelly, pineapple ice served in tall 
glasses, the stems of which are decorated with 
mistletoe tied with the silver cord; iced white cake, 
fruit cake and white wintergreen bonbons. 


NOTE — Miss Marriott will be glad to answer questions 
in regard to entertaining and table decorations by mail 
if a stamped addressed envelope is sent her in care of 
The Journal. But such questions should be sent at least 
two weeks in advance of the date of the entertainment. 





The | 
tracing may be done very casily if the panes are | 


One large | 
centre mirror and four small corner mirrors laid out | 





inger 
ewing 


achines 
Also the Wheeler & Wilson 


are recognized all over the world 
as the models of sewing machine 
perfection. They are built by the 
oldest, largest and most reliable 
sewing machine manufacturers in 
the world, to last a lifetime—and 
they do. They are sold in the 
fairest way, direct to you by the 
makers, through the 6000 Singer 
Stores—never through dealers 
or under other names. 


By this 
Sign 
You may 
Know 
and will 



























HETHER YOU buy books by the set, or one at a time, keep in mind that the sequel 
. \ to a perfect library is the GlobeSWernicke “Elastic” Book-case. 

Every book-lover fully appreciates this statement where he attempts to classify an assort- 
ment of books, as no other sectional book-case admits of such varied and artistic combinations as 
the SlobeSWernicke patterns. } 

No matter how diversified the character and size of the volumes may be, we furnish graded 
sections that are not only commensurate with the size of the books, but also with the available 
space in the room. 

i And you can obtain these sections in eight different finishes of oak and mahogany—dull and 
polish; fitted with plain, leaded and bevel plate glass receding doors that travel freely and easily. 

Made in three distinct types that are fully described in our catalogue which also contains 
a color plate illustrating the different finishes. 

Pnices uniform everywhere. Carried in stock by nearly 1,500 authorized agents. Where 
not represented we ship on approval, freight paid. Write for catalogue A-107. 








New York, 380-382 Broadway Cor. White. 


Sons ons | See She GlobeWernicke Co. cincinnar. 








Protection in Cold Weather 


to throat and lungs, from the raw, damp days 
of Fall and Winter, there is nothing like a 

















Patent Applied For 






“Does not look like 
a Sweater” 


Phoenix Muffler 


Everyone knows that the right sort of a muffler is as necessary to the neck 
and chest as rubbers are to the feet. Here is a radically new departure from 
the old, bunglesome style of muffler. Built along practical lines, without sacrificing 


















Phoenix Muftlers necessary features of style and comfort, it’s all that a real muffler should be. 
re juste. ding for caldren ¢ sehool The Phoenix Muffler needs no;scarf pin to hold it in place—won't slip 





burd , but pro- 7 1 ad 
are not heavy of burdensome, but pro- down in front exposing the throat~nor bulk up on the back of the neck 































Once snapped ito Place, ‘hey spoiling the fit of the coat collar. Examine the illustration carefully, and COUPON 
throat and chest warm, thus pre- you will readily see how, by means of our patented fastening, it snaps into ‘ Phoenix Knitting Works, 
venting, in large measure, the mee ‘ jb Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
olds “which every mother place—and stays there. Knitting skill cannot produce a muffler finer, more Pie 
acs Caden in tonne practical, or neater appearing than the Phoenix. Just what you have been : Ee 
them, and eo fegtg the looking for —serviceable— neat —chic—stylish—one that will be selected from Phoenix Mufflers. No. 
all others by the most fastidious dressers; especially adapted for evening wear Collar measure 
and protection of ladies’ silk waists in wet weather. Eee (Men, Women or Children) 
Phoenix Mufflers are’soft and pleasing to the skin and impart a snug and warmth-giving — Color desired —— 
quality so much desired in cold weather, and while excelling in quality, fit and beauty, please _ Silk finish or wool —= 
bear in mind they cost no more than inferior makes. The fine quality of materials used in My ™™« 
the manufacture of Phoenix Mufflers gives to them a durability and comfort not to be ee 7 
equaled by any similar product. RE ae ; 
Phoenix Mufflers are made for men, women and children, in red, navy blue, sky blue, He fdas ; handle Phoenix Musflers. 


gray, black, white and pink — every shade of every color, all sizes, of the finest silk finished 
mercerized yarn, and selected Australian wool, and are sold by the best haberdashers, dry goods and department 
stores, the country over. Get the real Phoenix Mufflers, by looking for the trade-mark “ Phoenix” on every 
box and muffler. 

For a Christmas Gift amore sensible or satisfactory gift could not be selected. Can you imagine 


a more tasteful or serviceable present? One that will be worn with satis- 
faction every day—not expensive but sure to be appreciated. Put up in appropriate Holiday boxes at 50 
cents each. If your dealer cannot supply you, send us his name, fill out the coupon above, enclosing 
50 cents for each muffler, and we will fill your order at once. Money back if for any 
reason you are not satisfied with your purchase of Phoenix Mufflers. 


PHOENIX KNITTING WORKS 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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ELE 
PLAYS 
Ve 


America’s Most 
Famous Dessert 


Has thetrue flavor of the fruit itself. 


Lemon, Raspberry, Strawberry, 
Orange, Cherry, Peach, 
Chocolate. 


Small fruit is scarce and high. 


JELL-O 


will prove a most 
acceptable and 
inexpensive sub- 
stitute. 


Delicate 
Delightful 
Dainty 


To prepare, 
simply add 
boiling 
water, cool 
and serve. 


10c. per 
package, 
atall 
grocers. 


ELI: 
ee 


Illustrated Recipe 
Book Free. 


Complies with all Pure 
Food ws and received 
Highest Award, Gold 
Medals attheSt.Louis and 
Portland Expositions. 


THE GENESE 
PURE FOOD CO. 
Roy, N.Y. 





Do You Use Olive Oil? 


If so I want you to try 


C. MASPERO’S 
Pure Olive Oil 


It is the highest grade, the best, purest and finest 
flavored Olive Oil imported into this country. 
I am an expert in Olive Oils and I know all 
about them. I personally guarantee my Olive 
Oil to be the purest and best Olive Oil that 
money can buy. 


Packed in cans and t 
al. $3.00, 44 al. 


SPECIAL OFFER—Siaipare's ‘Pure 
Olive Oil I will send a full pint can to any ad- 
dress, EXPRESS PREPAID, on receipt of 60 cents 


C. Maspero, Importer, Dept. L, 333 Greenwich St., N.Y. 
Pure Food Specialist) Est. 1867. 





60, 4 gal. 8c 


c 












































We will send you FREE a Sample Box of 


EDUCATOR 
CRACKERS 


Simply send us a postal card request, giving the name of your 
grocer, and we will send you sample box containing different 
varieties — cach variety a distinct delight, Educator Crackers 
have a_ au: ul their own and a charm that captivates the 
most jaded palate. ‘They are sold by most good grocers, 
Write for sauple to 
Johnson Educator Food Co., 206 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





















YOUR DINNER 3iicmors appetizing by Green Heart 
Tabasco. Best pepper 

Adds delightful flavor to meats, fish, oysters and 

Hotels ani Clubs demand it, Send 35 cents for a full 


New Iberia Extract of Tabasco Pepper Co., New Iberia, La. 





| things will look br 


oils. 
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Pretty Girl Questions 


By Emma E. Walker, M. D. 


Questions about health which are of interest to girls will be answered by Doctor Walke 


names and addresses, 


Loneliness at Christmas 
Usuapry. _Itis very hard to adapt 
yourself to living alone in a boarding- 
house in a great city i 
it especially on such an anni 
your birthday or Christmas. 
follow out this suggestion and I know 
shter: When a 
holiday approaches lay your plans 
to celebrate by doing something for 
some one worse off than youare. You 
know the Japanese make presents to 
every member of the family on a 
birthday. Why do you not a 
litule dinner for two or three lonely ones or a feast 
in your own room for some poor little children ? 
If you set your mind on it you will become very 
ingenious in thinking up various schemes for 
banishing loneliness not only from your own life 
but from the lives of others as well. 





















For Protruding Ears 

Erne. Send me an addressed and stamped 
envelope and J] will inclose you the sketch for a 
device to be worn for protruding cars. 


The No-Breakfast Habit 

.X. I certainly do not approve of going 
without breakfast. “I believe in the ordinary, 
sensible American breakfast of fruit, cereal and 
cream, toast, butter, eggs, bacon, and coffee or 
milk. Take your choice of these and do not 
cultivate fads. 





An Excellent Tollet Water 


Awnnetre. A simple toilet water is composed of 
two ounces each of elderflower water and dis- 
tilled water. 





Keep Your Finger-Nails in Good Condition 

JoserHine. Have your nails carefully mani- 
cured once a week. The imperfections’ will be 
smoothed over and all the little rough places will 
be removed. It is these blemishes which so annoy 
a nervous girl and often lead to nail-biting. 





For Callus on the Foot 


SvuBscriBER. The foot may be soaked in hot 
water containing a little washing soda, after which 
the callus is covered with diachylon_ ointment. 
This may be repeated several nights. Or you may 
paint the callus twice a day for several d witl 
a solution of flexible collodion and salicylic acid, 
thirty grains of the latter to an ounce of the for- 
mer. Do not apply this solution to the healthy 
skin. After this treatment the foot is soaked in hot 
water and the surface scraped with a dull knife. 














If You Get Frostbitten at Christmas 


Nortu Daxora. Do not celebrate your Christ- 
as vacation by getting frostbitten. This accident 
is far easier to avoid than to cure. When, how- 
ever, one has been nipped by Jack Frost the chief 
thing to remember is not to warm the parts too 
quickly. Moderate friction may be used for the 
purpose of restoring the frosted parts to a normal 
condition. A common method of restoring circu- 
lation is to rub the frostbitten part with snow. 
Cold or cool water may be substituted. Warm 
drinks are helpful in these cases. 





To Avoid Ilness 

Corona. Keep your feet dry. There is a say- 
ing that ‘‘the best place fora chest protector is on 
the feet.” Never keep on damp shoes while sitting 
around. Wear sensible clothing. There is nothing 
attractive in the low shoe and the transparent neck 
of a bodice at this season. This is the season of 
holidays, too, when the over-bountiful table is apt 
to lure the unwary into the path of indigestion. 


Don’t Give Up the Christmas Joys 

y. Do not give up the joys of Christmas- 
sc you feel depressed. "Throw yourself 
into the spirit of the holiday and you will forget 
your own moodiness. Read the lives of men and 
Women who have successfully struggled against 
ill-health and depression. George Eliot, whose 
“woeful h ches” made her life ‘‘a perpetual 
nightmare,” wrote in her youth to a friend: ‘I 
will promise to be as Christmaslike as my rickety 
body and chameleonlike spirits will ” allow.” 
Surcly you have no more to struggle against than 
did this delicate girl. 


Origin of the Saturday-Night Tub 

CurRIOU: na recent lecture in England it was 
said that ‘King Henry VIIL used to perform 
partial ablutions on occasional Saturday evenings.” 
It would seem from historical lore that these 
washings were not thorough, and indeed that they 
were often omitted altogether. The King’s 
barber, John Penn, an ancestor of the famous 
Quaker, was always present on these occasions. 
































Burns from Christmas Candles 

ANE. In lighting a Christmas tree, as you are 
going to use the old-fashioned candles, take every 
precaution against fire. If you should get scorched 
apply cloths dipped into a solution of baking soda 
and water, a heaping tablespoonful of soda to a 
pint of water. ‘Deeper burns should be treated with 
Carron oil isa most excellent lotion for burns, 





‘and is composed of equal parts of lime-water and 


linseed oil. 
Are Boils Contagious? 


Arta. Yes, boils are contagious. They are due 
to pus-producing germs which invade the skin. 
These microbes make their entrance cither through 
the pores and so on into the sweat-glands, or they 
run along the hair-shaft and on into the sebaceous 
oroil glands. When they have reached these parts 
they set up inflammation which you do not need 
to have described. These little pus germs can set 
up the same kind of inflammation—boils—in other 
parts of your skin or in that of some one else. On 
this account you can see why there is need of the 
greatest cleanliness. In certain cases you can 
arrest a boil by painting it every hour with equal 
parts of water and ichthyol until it has a thick 
coat of the mixture. Hot flaxseed poultices will 
hasten its progress. Often surgical treatment is 
demanded. 


A correspondent inclosing a stamp or an addressed stamped envelope will be ans' 
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Eyestrain and Its Effects 

Surrerer. A frequent symptom 
of eyestrain is headache. The pain 
from this source is not, confined to 
one locality. Although it seems log- 
ical that such headache comes on 
more frequently after some speci 
strain of the cycs, such as reading, sew 
ing, shopping, and so on, nevertheless 
it may occur without apparent cause. 
“The subtle influence of eyestrain 
upon character is of enormous im- 
portance,” for by it “the disposition 
may bewarped, injured and wretked.” 
Naturally this is more apt to follow in the young. 
In such conditions proper cyegl: are impera- 
tive. Anexpert oculst is the person to advise these 
glasses. It is as unwis selection of 
glasses in the hands of an optician as it would be 
to go to a dressmaker for the filling of a tooth. 


Do Not Wear IIl-Fitting Shoes 


S.G.P. The torture from an ill-fitting shoe, or 
from a corn or bunion resulting from such foot 
covering, will bring about a state of irritability 
often resembling nervous prostration. This con- 
dition soon becomes habitual. Try to keep your 
foot normal like that of a little child. ‘‘The health 
and comfort of the whole body are intimately 
connected with the condition of the feet.” 























Flushing of the Face 


Lucy. A cold sponge each morning is often 
helpful. Sometimes flushing of the face is due to 
indigestion, sometimes to tight clothing. Pay 
particular attention to the ne waist and feet, 
which should not be constricted. Exercise in the 
open air. The following astringent lotion may be 
mopped on the face: Five ounces of camphor 
water (not spirits) and fifteen grains of tannic acid. 











Sudden Deafness and its Cause 


Nana. Sudden deafness is sometimes due to 
an accumulation of wax in the external opening of 
the ear. This wax is secreted by tiny glands and 
serves to protect the car from insects and to catch 
the tiny cast-off skin flakes. Sudden deafness is 
caused in some instances by the introduction of 
water into the car. The water swells the wax and 
causes the obstruction. At other times the in- 
sertion of the finger or other object into the car in 
an unwise attempt to cleanse the passage presses 
the wax down on the car-drum. 




















Iiow to Make Camphor Ice 
Miriam. Camphor ice may be made by melting 


together two ounces of refined lamb tallow and a 
piece of gum camphor the size of an English walnut 


To Prevent Chapping of the Hands 
Minnesora. At night wash the hands thor- 
oughly with tepid water and a mild toilet soap. 
If your finger-tips are grimed from housework the 
stains can be removed with a pumicestone cake. 
‘This is sold especially for the purpose. Do not 
use the stone too vigorously. After cleansing, dry 
every part of the hand carefully with a soft towel, 
Then rub into the skin cold cream, mutton tallow 
or camphor ice, and draw on loose white gloves 
from which the finger-tips have been snipped. 





Is Itching a Disease? 


N. B. Itching is not a disease. Baths are often 
soothing in this trouble. Tepid water is generally 
more helpful than cold water. Baking soda, a 
teaspoonful to a pint of cold water, or equal parts 
of vinegar and water patted on the parts and 
allowed to dry. are often eilicacious. 


To Break a Bad Habit 


B. A.C. You are fortunate in realizing for 

ourself the bad habit you have fallen into. 
Fingering the face is little less repulsive than nail- 
biting. This is one way in which pimples or 
eruptions may be caused. The hands should be 
kept away from the face. Self-consciousness or 
nervousness is generally at the root of this habit, 
which detracts greatly from the appearance of a 
girl no matter how charming she may otherwise be. 
Ask your mother to tell you every time you forget 
yourself. 





A Remedy for Bad Breath 


Caro tina. Boil cinnamon bark in water and 
i This makes a sweetening and anti- 
septic mouth-wash. 


A Cleansing Cream for the Face 


E.S. W. As you live in a soft-coal region you 
will find useful a cleansing cream composed of four 
ounces of almond oil and four ounces of orange- 
flower water. Be chary of washing vour face with 
soap and water frequently during the cold, windy 
weather. 


What to Do After the Christmas Dinner 


Eta. After the Christmas dinner why do you 
not play “Hunt the Thimble”? That will give 
you good exercise, which will doubtless make you 
feel more comfortable after the feast of turkey and 
English plum pudding. Or let some one before 
dinner hide a bagful of peanuts all over the house, 
upstairs and downstairs. Offer a prize for the one 
who finds the largest number. But better still is a 
good brisk walk outdoors. If you are lucky enough 
to be a skater go out on the ice for an hour or more. 


When Troubled with Nosebleed 


C. R. S. Nosebleed occurs both in anemic and 
in full-blooded persons. When one suffers from 
it all excitement should be avoided. Care should 
be taken not to blow the nose or to cough. Unless 
there is faintness the sufferer should sit up quietly. 
As arule there is no cause for alarm. A lump of 
ice held against the bleeding nostril and against the 
back of the neck and a bit of ice in the mouth will 
often serve to stop the flow. 


What are Polypi? 


S.M.P. Polypi look like currants without skins. 
They are pear-shaped and occur on the lining of 
the nasal passages. Sometimes they completely 
block these passages. They are a freauent cause 
of mouth breathing. 














“My Boa and My Waist 


both as good as new again” 


“My waist faded toa horrid, yellow- 
ish green and | thought I'd have to 
throw it away, although it was per- 
fectly good, but I took it and dyed 
it, and now it’s just the prettiest blue. 
Then I dyed a chiffon boa to match 
and it is the prettiest combination I 
ever had. My mother uses Diamond 
Dyes, too, andthinks there’s nothing 
like them.’ —/eanetteMay, New York 


Save Money with Diamond Dyes 


















Important Facts about Goods to be Dyed: The most im- 
portant thing in connection with dyeing is to be sure you 
get the real Di Dyes. Another very important thing 

fof Diamond Dyes that is 









A New Discovery’ 

‘The New Discove 

"is then put forward as ‘* One Dye for all Ma- 
oI, Silk or Cotton. We want you to know that 








Wi 


terial,” 
when anyone makes such a claim he is trying to sell you 
an imitation of our Dye for Cotton, Linen or Mixed 












Goods. Mixed Goods are most frequently Wool and Cotton 
combined, If our Diamond Dyes for Cotton, Linen or Mixed 
Goods will color these materials when they are together, it 
is self-evident that they will color them separately. 

We mak ¢ for Wool and Silk because Cotton 













rial generally predominates) are h 
» while Wool and Silk (ar 
1 ly 


mal ma 
In making 
aterial) or Mixed 


soods (in which vegetable material g 
a concession must always be made to the vegetable material. 
‘When dyeing Cotton, Linen or Mixed Goods, or when 
‘ou are in doubt about the material, be sure to ask for 
iamond Dyes for Cor/on. If you are dyeing Wool or 
Silk, ask for Diamond Dyes /or i/vv/. 


New Diamond Dye Annual Free 


be sure to mention your 
sells Diamond Dyes), 
he new Diamond Dye 
Direction Book and 36 
Address 













Annual 
samples 


Wells & Richar 


ust out), acoj 
dyed cloth, 





son Cou Burlington, Vt. 


BROS. MEG CO:'S 
GLASTONBURY. CONN. 


Christmas Presents, 


selected from our beautiful LOUVRE 
line of silverware, will always be 
acceptable. Suppose you send a 


Louvre Cream Ladle 
(Mailed to any address for $1.00) 


plate is unusus 
late is 


The pattern is ¢ Put up in 
SATIN-LINED BOX, and sent as 
you may direct, for ONLY $1.00, 
A copy of the “Silver Stag free. 
WILLIAMS BROS. MFG. CO., 


Glastonbury, Conn. 


aoa are 


Sign Your Name to 


Xmas, Happy New Year and Prosperity Bank Drafts 


Send them to Your Friends and Relatives 

as a Christmas and New Year's Greeting 
Make out drafts for Three Hundred and Sixty-Six Bright, 
Happy Days. Something new to take the place of the ordinary 
Christmas and Ne F's cards. Look just like bank checks 
—four designs—lithographed in beautiful colors. Send today 
Price 50c a dozen assorted—postpaid. Samples sent FREE 


Edwards & Deutsch Lithographing Co. 2320 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


























Beautiful Xmas Gift 


Sterling Silver Teaspoon. Handsome 


raised design. French gray finish. 


75¢ 


Mailed in fine box, 
















safe delivery guaranteed, for only 
75 cts. Regular price $ Money 
back if not satisfied. Complete i 





trated catalog of silver novelties, watche 
diamonds, cut glass, etc. , for Xmas Gifts, free. 


Geo. W. SextonyJeweler, 1317 Champlain Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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For deliciousness and purity 
m your 


Christmas Cakes and Pastry- 


Royal Bowne. 


the only Baking Powder made from 
Royal Grape Cream of Tartar 


Its purity starts at the vineyard 
Royal safeguards your food against Alum or Phosphate 
of Lime—injurious substances used in the making of so- 
called cheap baking powders. 
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“Theodosia’ 


the young heroine of Mary Stew- 
art Cutting’s first novel, ‘‘The 
Wayfarers,’’ meets a man in aj} 
railway accident, who rescues her 

and whom she knows in the dark | 
only by the strong hand clasp with 

which he helps her tosafety. She | 
goes through many hard adven- 
tures and through two love affairs 
in finding herself and the plane 
upon which she can love, influ- 
enced all the time by the memory 
of that handclasp. This is but one 
of the life lines running through 
Mrs. Cutting’s story, which has 
other characters and other phases 
equally well developed. This 
interesting novel begins in the 


December 
McClure’s 


McClure’s is now $1.50 a year instead 
of $1.00 as hitherto, but we believe all 
readers of McClure’s are entitled to an 


opportunity” for getting it 

a little longer at the old | 

5.00 price. If you will send $5 
NOW 

saves 


at once, you will receive 
McClure’s Magazine for 
five years, which would a, 
little later cost. you $7.50. 
$2.50 
later you can send a Christmas 
present which repeats it- 
self every month for sixty months— 
McClure’s. You can cover five Christ- 


Stop and think what an 
opportunity this is to give 
an unique Christmas pres- 
ent to some friend. For $5 


mases and you can give your friend an 





opportunity to start with this attractive 
story of Mrs. Cutting’s. Send $5 today 
for McClure’s Magazine to be sent five 
years either to your address or to the ad- 
dress of a friend to whom you would like 
to give this novel Christmas present, 
and we will, on request, send a Christ- 
mas card like that shown above, in your 
name, every Christmas for five years. 
Or, you can send five Christmas presents 
to five people, one year each, for $5.00. 


McCLURE’S MAGAZINE 


55 East 23d Street, New York 








"our keen enjoyment of the Christmas 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for December 1907 


Hovel Ways of Distributing 
Christmas Gifts 


A Holiday “Slot-Machine” 


By Helen Crane 


E ARE a large family of 
grown-up children, but 
children nevertheless in 





season. Each year as Christmas 
Day approaches the question ari: 
“How shall we plan a new way for 
the distribution of our home pre 
ents?” We have tried many 
but I believe the “slot-machine” 
has proved the most successful. 

We made a simple frame of laths and white 
muslin to fit the doorway between the hall and 
dining-room. In the centre of the muslin covering 
was a hole about ten inches high by fifteen long, 
over which hung a flapping curtain of muslin 
weighted at the bottom with a slender stick of wood. 
On the white muslin above this opening was drawn 
a line of stockings of various sizes and colors, and 
above this line were the words in red letters, 
“‘Twentieth-Century Santa Claus.” A wooden 
slide covered with silver paper projected from the 
base of this opening into the dining-room, and was 
supported by a prop from the floor. A long paste- 
board tube, protruding into the dining-room from 
the framework, formed the slot of the machine. 

All.during the week before Christmas the family 
presents were dropped into a clothes-basket, each 
being properly marked. On Christmas Eve cach 
was numbered, and into envelopes marked with 
the names of each of the family were put small 
pieces of pasteboard bearing the numbers corre- 
sponding to the numbered and named presents. 
After breakfast Christmas morning the envelopes 
were distributed to the proper owners, and each in 
turn dropped one number into the pasteboard tube; 
the ringing of a bicycle bell, fastened somewhere 
on the woodwork behind the frame, announced the 
working of the machine, and the present bearing 
the number corresponding to that on the piece of 
pasteboard came sliding down the silver-papered 
board into the hands of the one who had dropped 
the number in the tube; each one before taking 
his turn waited until the last one had opened his 
package. As there were over one hundred presents 
to be distributed it was found that by arranging 
them in piles about the hall, twenties in one pile, 
thirties in another, etc., the number corresponding 
to the pasteboard number was quickly found. 
When each had had one turn the first one dropped 
in his second number, and the turns were thus con- 
tinued until all the numbers were exhausted. If 
any present were too large to go through the open- 
ing a card was prepared bearing the corresponding 
number and the present was placed beforehand 
somewhere about the house, and instead of the 
present came the card saying : ‘‘ Look on the piano,” 
or ‘‘Look on the stair-landing.”” 

It adds much to the pleasure of this celebration 
if only two of the family know of it beforehand, 
and it is surprising to find how much enjoyment 
each one takes. 














A Letter from Santa Claus 
By A. E. Bean 


Ov children always become so excited on 
Christmas morning that breakfast remains 
untasted. This year their father received a letter 
from Santa Claus on the day before Christmas to 
be read to the children. In it he especially re- 
quested that the family eat their breakfast before 
even touching any of their gifts; he also stated that 
a surprise would await them at the breakfast-table. 
A message direct from Santa Claus became law, 
and breakfast was not slighted on that morning. 

At the close of the meal the maid appeared, bear- 
ing on her tray a fat letter from Santa Claus to 
Father. The letter contained small keys, each 
attached, by a blue ribbon, to a card upon which 
was written aname. Each member of the family, 
including the maid, received a key. Then arose a 
clamor of conjecture as to the application of the 
keys. The problem was soon solved. Upon enter- 
ing the room where the tree awaited us we saw 
huge stockings, made of cheesecloth, closed at the 
top by a drawing-string and tightly fastened by a 
small padlock. The name of the owner was on 
the stocking in large letters. Gifts too large for 
the stocking were placed under the tree and num- 
bered; corresponding numbers were found on 
cards in the stockings. 

There were no headaches that day—and those 
padlocks and keys, weren’t they the greatest ever! 


Christmas Mail-Boxes 
By Emma Davis 


WE TRY to have something original cach year 
for the children, and this year we hit upon 
small mail-boxes, made by a carpenter, and painted 
red, each having a distinct lock. They were put 
into different rooms and each child given a key to 
hunt them up. On each mail-box was a box of 
candy and an envelope, which, when opened, dis- 
closed a bright red letter containing directions as 
to how to find the packages. This caused great 
merriment, for many things were tucked away in 
odd corners and it took a long time to find them. 
A large, round dining-table with a small, decorated 
Christmas tree in the centre was the receptacle for 
the packages, and after everything had been found 
the children drew lots to see who should distribute 
them. As fast as they were opened they were 
placed in separate corners and admired. 





A Horn of Plenty 
By Cora B. Beebe 


young pcople the evening's fes- 
tivities were interrupted by a lively 
march, and four pages came in 
bearing a huge Horn of Plenty, the 
small end supported by two little 
boys, the large, open end overflow- 
ing with gifts, carried high hy two 
tall fellows. A march around the 
rooms followed, while we admired. 
the gorgeous red burden and its 
gayly-dressed bearers, and then the host had it 
placed at one end of the room and proceeded to 
empty it of its mysterious parcels, keeping up a 
running fire of comments and suggestions. Each 
person, on hearing his name called, claimed a 
package, bright with ribbons and holly, but upon 
unwrapping it found it was wrapped again with 
another person’s name on it. 
it on, only for the second person to find a third 


name within, and soit would go on—the package | 


being passed from one to another amid much 

confusion and laughter. A large box might con- 

tain several smaller ones, the last being the smallest 

kind of jeweler’s box. When the gift was finally 

revealed it proved a ‘‘take off” or joke ‘of some 

sort with a ‘“‘poem” attached to be read aloud, 

which added much to the merriment, but some- 

times to the confusion of the reader, as when a 

young man contemplating matrimony unrolled a 
paper of pins bearing the old saying: 

“Needles and pins, 

Needles and pins ; 

When a man mart 

His trouble begins. 






Christmas Morning with Mrs. Santa Claus 
By M. Davis 


UR grandmother was a dear, who delighted in 
planning pleasant surprises for her grand- 
children, so one Christmas morning she mas- 
queraded as Mrs. Santa Claus, to our intense 
delight. Her costume was of white Canton flannel 


TA CHRISTMAS gathering of 


He would then pass : 


trimmed with silver spangles and raw cotton to , 


represent ice and snow, and she carried a large 
umbrella, which she had covered with the same 
material, and which bulged very suspiciously. 
After chatting a while she arose to go, and saying 
that she thought there was snow in the air, and 


she would see that her umbrella was in good condi- ' 


tion, she raised the umbrella, when a shower of 
good things fell to the floor—candies, nuts, apples, 
oranges and gifts which she had prepared for the 
occasion, which was indeed a merry one. 

The same idea can be carried out by children 
dressed as fairies carrying fancy parasols. 


A Japanese Idea 
By Mrs. Arthur L. Hermann 


HEN on Christmas morning there came by 
express to the house a box covered with straw 
matting and bearing Japanese marks, great wonder 
and expectancy filled the members of the house- 
hold. ‘‘Who could have sent it?” It was sup- 
posed to have come from a friend traveling in 
Japan. There were the dearest Japanese souvenirs 
imaginable: a beautiful kimono for Grandmother, a 
fan for Sister, fascinating straw slippers for Father, 
and an artistic screen for big Brother. Everybody 
was remembered, even the maid, who received 
some flowered cloth. When the last thing—some 
shimmering silk for Mother—was out a white 
placard came to view, bearing the legend: ‘‘ Happy 
Christmas to my dear ones, from Helen.” 
She had simply bought the things in the Japan- 
ese store, had them packed and marked and sent 
at the proper time. 


Grandma’s Surprise 
By Helen Shoener 


Tus plan was devised by an old lady whose 

sons and daughters, having acquired families 
of their ewn, had outgrown the bounds of home, 
but whose propinquity thereto made the idea en- 
tirely feasible. In four different homes on Christ- 
mas morning as many groups of children beheld 
with miserable disappointment the row of limp, 


empty stockings over the fireplace. At breakfast, | 


however, a card at each place, bearing the follow- 
ing invitation, revived their spirits: 

There is an old lady 

Who lives in a shoe, 
Santa Claus has left her so many 
She doesn’t know what to do. 
Will you come and help her solve the difficulty at 
eight o'clock ? GRANDMA. 

Long before that time four excited groups of 
children mingled in Grandma’s hallway, whisper- 
ing, guessing, confiding, expectant. The parlor 
doors were opened finally, revealing a tremen- 
dously large shoe inside the room, with stockings 
in all stages of bulkir.ess emerging from it, and 
indeed quite overflowing it. One at a time then 
each member of the family, from biggest to littlest, 
went forward and received his or her stocking from 
an invisible somebody behind the door, presum- 
ably the troubled occupant of the shoe. When all 
had been disposed of, down to the baby’s, which 
was found, small but plump, away off in the toe of 
the big shoe, the doors were thrown wide and the 
Christmas tree in all its glory stood revealed. Be- 
neath its glittering branches the contents of the 
stockings were investigated with an enthusiasm 
greatly enhanced by the long suspense. 





stockings 


The Shadow OF 
Goming Events 











combination 
of plain or 
elaborate 
holder 

with 

any 


beautiful 

or more 
practical 

gift? It will 

be recognized 
anywhere, by 
any one, as the 
best obtainable, a 
credit to the giver 
and worthy of the 
receiver. “Decide now 
and get the advantage 
of the new and elegant 
stocks at all our deal- 
ers. Remember, it is 
exchangeable every- 
where until the re- 

cipient is suited. 
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Absolute Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. 


L.E. Waterman Co., 


173 Broadway, New York. 


209 State St., Chicago. 
8 School St., Boston. 
742 Market St., San Francisco. 
136 St. James St., Montreal. 
12 Golden Lane, London, E. C. 


Se, 





The Gift of Gifts 


At a Moderate Cost 


4 Bissell 


“*Cyco’’ Bearing 


Carpet Sweeper 


You can’t select an article at double the cost 
that will contribute as much genuine pleasure and 

























satisfaction to a friend ‘as a Bissell Sweeper. 
Made of the ri woods, hand polished and 
with metal nickeled, the Bissell makes 
a most appror cceptable holiday gift, 
and will be a constant reminder of the giver for 
ten year Thousands of Bissell 





y year as wedding and 
ie by all the best 





now and send us 
the purchase slip within one week and 
receive a good quality Morocco leather 
card case free with no printing on it. 


Address Dept. 63 for free booklet. 

Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 
L 











Christmas Gifts 


THE ELEANOR SHEPHERD CO. 
(Designers of Women's Novelties) 











78) wil send you one of their (patented) Nickel Bow and 

Flower makers, with catalog of instructions for 50c 

P.O.Order. For30 ays they will send pete each order 

for a bow-maker Absolutely Free a beautiful silk 

FREE _{hand-made) Rose for the Nair (ralue 900), Both 

make charming Christmas Gifts. Send 10c. (silver) and get" Sug- 

gestions for Christmas” (Ilinstrations) by Eleanor Shepherd. 

‘Address ELEANOR SHEPHERD COMPANY, Springficld, Mass. 

ENGRAVED 50 

WEDDING 

INVITATIONS 


EACH ADDITIONAL HUNDRED §2.50. Delivered anywhere 
in the U. S.= Highest-quality, latest styles. “Samples on request. 
EVERETT WADDEY Ct §. 11th 8t., Richmond, Va. 
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Makethis winter one 
of comfort, by washing 
all your woolens with 


Swift’s Wool Soap. It 
is the only soap made 
expressly for the wash- 
ing of woolens and fine 
fabrics, and will not 
shrink nor injure any 

Saceke voy ane “Ta 


Woo! Soa ap."* had." 


Swifts Wool Soap 


isthe best soap for washing woolens— 
the cheapest soap, because garments 
washed with it last longer, hold their 
shape better, and feel more com- 
fortable. 

Swift's Wool Soap is thade of pure 
vegetable oils, and contains no free 
alkali. Hence it is unexcelled for silks, 
linens, laces and all fine fabrics. 

Order Swift's Wool Soap today 
and note how differently woolens feel 
when washed with it. 

Swift & Company, U.S.A. 


Hair on Approval 


We are the Largest Manufacturer in 

the World of Hair Goods and 
Toilet Requisites. 

Switches from $1.00 up. 

2 oz. 22 in. swith . . . $1. 

2% oz. 24 in. switch i 

3% oz. 26in. switch |] 4) 

Lightweight wavy switch . 2. 

4 

2. 

0, 





Carry it from 
Room to Room 



































Featherweight stemless switch, 
22 in. long, natural wavy 
Natural curly pompadour 
Finest wigs, made to order, $15.00 to 51 
Gray, Blond and difficult shades 
cost a little more. 


Sis donning CASE 


We will send to any address our interesting and 
instructive book telling all about correct care of 
the hair, proper styles for dressing, and how to 
become beautiful. The book also describes up- 
wards of 500 complete lines of switches of every 
description. 


E. BURNHAM, 
Dept. 1, 70 and 72 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 


B88 Seee 


Morning 
Comfort 


Open your sleeping-room windows — let in the crisp, fresh air 
—what matters it if your room does get cold—you will sleep better 
and feel brighter in the morning. But your room need not be 
cold while dressing—a touch of a match and the welcome heat is 
radiating from the 


PERFECTION 


Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless Device ) 


























“28PAINTING ) 















It matters 
not what is to 
be painted, var- 
nished, stained, enam- 

eled— perfect work demands 
perfect paint—the 


ACME QUALITY 


kind — that makes wear, beauty and 
economy a certainty anywhere. Al- 
ways insist that the ‘Acme Quality”’ 
mark is on the label. 
“The Selection and Use 
of Paints and faabee 
is a remarkable book of practical explan: 


for everybody. A complete, concise a a 
uable guide. Free if you write for it. 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS, 
Dept. M, Detroit, Mich. 


JENN a a 
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Pick it up and carry it to the bath-room—it’s perfectly safe —and 
your morning dip is glorious as in the summer. 


Now it’s breakfast time and your Perfection Oil Heater makes 
the room cozy and cheerful—your breakfast is more enjoyable and 
you start the day without a shiver. The Automatic Smokeless 
Device prevents all smoke and smell and makes it impossible to 
turn the wick too high or too low. 


Cleaned in a minute — burns 9 hours with one filling. Finished 
in Nickel or Japan. Every heater guaranteed. 


can be used in any 
The Rav O Lamp room and is the 
safest and best lamp for all-round 


household use. It is equipped 
with the latest improved central draft burner— gives a bright light 
at small cost. Absolutely safe. All parts easily cleaned. Made 
of brass throughout and nickel plated. Suitable for library, 
dining-room, parlor or bed-room. Every lamp warranted. If 
you cannot get the Rayo Lamp and Perfection Heater from 
your dealer, write to our nearest agency. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 













































Chapped Hands, Chafing, 
and all afflictions of the 
ci “A little higher in 
erhaps, than worth- 
es, but a reason 
it. ightful after shav- 
ig. Sold everywhere, or mailed on receipt of 25c. 
Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample free. 
Try Mennen's Borated) Violet Taleum. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 


CHINESE SARE 


DIRECT FROM THE ORIENT. Finest, rich 
green, genuine Chinese Jade Jewelry 
Gold Mountings made by Chinese 
Rings, Scarf Pins, Necklaces. Bracelets, etc; 
Write for Beautiful Souvenir Booklet H 
An interesting history of Jade and many illus. 
trations in colors. Large Diamond, Watch, and 
Jewelry Catalog H is also free. 
BROOK & FEAGANS, Importing Jewelers 

437-439-441 Broadway, Los Angeles California 













































Lamson Nature Prints " 


Direct from nature; exquisitely colored 
Unique for gifts and place cards. Gravure Cai 
and Catalogue 15¢. Hand-colored Miniature 35¢. 
Sold by dealers, or direct from 


LAMSONSTUDIO, 11 TempleSt., Portland, Me. 
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/ Christmas Presents \ 
| None Like This! \ \\ 


If you are looking for a gift that will 
give the most pleasure —and is as useful 
as it is beautiful—send a Mais Lami- | 
nated Cotton Down Comfort. 
You wouldn’t believe a comfort could 
|| | make such a difference in your night's rest 
||| until you have slept under a Mai 











‘The filling of each Maish is a soft, supple, 
snow-white, one-piece /ayer, luxuriously 
warm, wonderfully light, "It has made the 
| ‘Maish?* Comfort famous for its zvarmeh 
| twithoue wveight.”” 
| 


EVE 


{ ead 
ey ey 


PO Tyae 








Coverings include 
all the beautiful 

new flower patterns | 
in silkolene, sateen |\)| 
and silk, 





Look for this mark sewn 
to every genuine ‘Maish."* 


| Leading dealers | 
have the Maish in | 
| all sizes, from Bassinette (baby comfort) to 





extra long and extra large double-bed. If yours | 
hasn't, do not accept a substitute; write 
us and we will refer you to one who has or | 
supply you direct—shipping to any address you | 
wish, express prepaid, packing in gift fashion, | 
| (wrapped in white paper tied with holly ribbon 
in strong card-board 
| box,) with your card 
enclosed 
Write today for free 
|| samples of filling, 
|| coverings and “Com- 











|| Fort,” our book of 
valuable facts _Maish Laminated Cotton Down Hy 
about bedding. Mais Comfortssowarm and light. |i 
Hi 
\\ The Chas. A. iene Co. A 
\ Bank St }} 






$ .00 Buys this Handsome 
Chatelaine Watch 


In Exact Size and Design as Illustrated 
This is one of the greatest watch 

alues ever offered. The c: 
of this watch is beautifully er 
ameled and is artisti 
all 
woman 
tiful coloring: 
open face de: 
a fine Swiss movement — 
stem wind and set 
supplied in. turque 
green and purple 
-has enameled fle 
nin to match. It is sold 
y others at from $8.00. to 
0.00. Our price, including 
pin, all packed in a hand: 
atin lined velvet box 
Postage 10c. 


Christmas Gifts 
Eee Free |_ 





No.1X5000 i} 
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of our Christmas Gifts 
Catalogue, which will I lp 








you decide that perpl | 

question “What to Give.” Address Dept. ‘ADS 

THE BG STORE ‘ACT BY TSELE 

IEG OPER ts 
tnd 

Sixth Ave. TM 18th & 19th Sts, 

J.B. GREENHUT, Pres. 

ee NEW YORK CITY, N.Y. Houses 











aw “JAPANA” “iicioen 


greatly enhances the beauty of flowers by showing them as they 
sqrow, and doubles their 
fe by giving perfect cir- 
culation of water around 
ch stem. 


The “Anglais ” Table Deco- 
ration For Cut Flowers 


consists of '*J 





Made of soved 
crystal with 










low Colonial Gla 
made in be 

and Rec 
or units, 6 


hates foreach 
stom. Invisi> 
ble in water. 
Used with 





Crescent 











any vase oF that an unlimited variety 

ish. Ah i, of fects can be worked 

iat. SOC out to please individual $1.00 Complete 
tn Be. 4 tastes. 6 Crescents make a circle, and 2,4, 6 &e.. 
an, 25e. Rectangles may be added to for oblong of 





any size desired. Above ‘Japan 






lus. )6Cres., 
2kect., witk 2 Rect. $6.00,” | 
Zagana,” $6.00. Safe shipment 
and. satisfaction guaranteed — order from this advertisement, or 
write for circular, SAMPLE OBFER — Upon receip' 

3Bc we 8 21; inch“ Japana” prepaid to any address. 


M. V. GARNSEY, 135 Waiola Ave., La Grange, Ill. . 





CLEVER HOUSEWIVES USE | 


Wallace Waxed Paper |, 


“Household Brand"’ 

It keeps food fresh indefinitely. It keeps out damp- 
ness. It protects from disagreeable odors. It keeps 
separate sticky things, candy, etc. It is just the thing 
for school children’s lunches, and no automobile or 
camping party's hamper is properly prepared without it 

fe will find many different uses for it. For 
and stationery stores. Be sure to say 


Allow us to send you a free sample. 


National Wax & Pee ‘Mfg. Co., 199-201 Franklin Street, New York 
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Little Christmas Gifts That 
Housewtbes Like 


By 
Lilian Barton Wilson 


ndleshade is finished 
buttonholed scalloped 
and below and em- 
ign. A 





edge above 
broidered in a grape d 
monogram would be a pretty de: 








oration for one of thes 





panels. 





Photographs 





From Original Designs 


DAINTY lingerie candle 
shade of Colonial shape cut 
in one piece from handkerchief 
linen, embroidered in buttonhole 
sti ddots. The edges are fin- 
ished with buttonhole embroidery. 





WO charming lingerie candleshades made in sections —one put together with lace and the 


other with Venetian ladder-work —are shown above in the centre. 
The bell-shaped shade is a naive little pattern. 


ively screens the light. 


‘The drooping shade effect- 
Lingerie shades may be 


put over any color — that is, the frames may be covered with any shade of silk. 


None could be fresh- 
er, cooler or more prac- 
tical than this lettuce and 
celery bag of Russian crash. 
The vegetables, after being 
immersed in water, are 
dropped into the pockets. 
Bind the edges with fast-color 
green linen. Cutout the let- * 
tuce and the celery tops from 
green linen, the stalk of the 
celery from cream-colored 
linen, and appliqué all with 
green cotton. 








MOST useful hanging 
bag in which to keep 
cheesecloth dusters, with 
looped pockets in front 
featherstitched to hold the 
whisk-broom and the brush 
for the furniture —such a bag 
isa great help to « housewife, 
as she always knows where 
10 find things. This bag also 
is bound on the edges with 
a fold of green linen. The 
brass rings should be button- 
holed with green cotton. 


HIS jaunty dust-cap is made from 
a large elliptical piece of muslin, 


in front. 





HIS little holder would be 

very convenient to hang 
beside the hob grate and thus 
be at hand when the poker is 
needed to stir up the fire, The 
holder is done in two shades of 
yellow worsted with a b: 
ground of dark green, all in 
cross-stitch. 














HE quaint kettle-holde Polly,” is very pretty 

for the tea-tably. This design is after a very old 
Scotch model. It’ is made of dark-green velvet 
lined with orange color. The crest is also in bright 
orange. 





HE clothespin-bag illustrated above is made of 


heavy linen crash. The pocket-holes are button- 
holed in green, and the whole is edged with a fold of 
green linen. The narrow fold of green linen is far 
better as a finish to all these articles than colored 
cotton tape, as it is fast color. The crossed clothes- 
pins may be worked in outline stitch. 


edged with lace. 





An elastic sewed 
around the head-size makes it cover 
the hair completely and thus insures 
the hair being kept clean, 
ished with a crushed bow of muslin 


It is fin- 





SUGGESTIVE kettle- 
holder done in cross- 
stitch, The device and the 
letters may be worked in blue 
and the background in old gold. 
A bit of asbestos between the 
lining and the embroidered 
cover keeps the heat from com- 
ing through. 


THISTLE pincushion with the calyxes of green 

velvet tightly stuffed and bound across in 
checks with stout floss. The pompons of purple 
silk suggest the blossom. The stem is of milliner’s 
wire tied with green ribbon. 





“STRING-BAG” will be helpful toward keep- 


ing things in order. In one of the lower 
pockets a ball of twine may be kept; in the other, 
small pieces of string. The middle pockets are 
arranged for knife and scissors thrust in blunt-end 
first. The big pocket will be found convenient 
for small tools. 














The Smallest Watch 
Made in America 


1) Gin 


9-2 





Accurate as its Big 


Brother 


An ideal gift is the Lady Elgin— 
in every respect a standard Elgin — 
made as small as possible without 
sacrificing Elgin accuracy, durability 
and perfect adjustment. The 


LADY ELGIN 


is sure to please and give lasting 

and reliable service. Valuable asa 

jewelry piece —invaluable as a time 

piece. Illustration actual size of 

watch. Every Elgin Watch is fully 

guaranteed—all jewelers have them. 
Send for “The Watch,” a 


story of the time of day. 


Elgin National Watch Company, 
Elgin, Ill. 








Dolly Dimples 


One-piece 


Doll Elastics 


will make the old favorites of the 
stronger than they were when new; with 
firmer, better-working joints. Because — Delly 
Dimples Elastic is heavier and better than the 
elastic. in new dolls. 


Inserting the Dolly Dimples Elastic ff 
isn sy and interesting by our 
illustr ry Pook of ii 
Boo! ecessary impleme 
incl Tuded w ith each Elastic. 


Ask your dealer for Dolly 
Dimples Elastic. Or we will 
send postpaid on receipt of 
price. Money refunded if 
not satisfactory. 


Measure height of doll: 


nursery 
























arger dolls — $1.00) 


H.W.MEIER&CO., 
Dolls, Doll parts — everything for Dolls. 


Lexington and Liberty Sts., Baltimore,Md. Write for 
i eee emer catalogus 














Make your Puffs, Quilts 
and Comforters at Home of 


“Zephyr Down 
Wool Wadding 


Is guaranteed all wool, pure white, e 
soft, light, and warm as eider-down. Better Sa 
pensive than blankets. Equals eider-down 
iori ts. Comes in one 
idth ready to be 
tates with any material, 











from cheese cloth to 


Price oa 00 at your dealer's 


If your de: 
price with di 


Wamesit Woolen Mills, Lowell, Mass. 





il send on receipt of 
address. 






































AN XMAS 


FOR TWO PRESENT 


ew and unique, 
I lows trying to cut down re 


Stops thi 
cipes from o 
VEa9k-books. Cloth bound $1.00 postpaid. 


W bite Silk bound $3.00 p@stpaid. 
THE H. W. WILSON GO, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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The Man and TheCan 


When you see the Log Cabin Can you know that Towle made the syrup in 
it. There is no package on the grocer’s shelves today which contains a purer, 
better or more favorably known product than this littke Log Cabin Can « of bi Maple 

Syrup. The Log Cabin Can is known 
tically every home in America 
a pledge of uniform quality, of 

purity and of full measure in syrups. 
The Towle Maple Syrup Co., is the 
pioneer in the production of uniformly 
ct table syrups, and you are always 
safe in buying any product contained 
in the little Log Cabin Can, whether 

it be 


Towle’s Log Cabin Maple Syrup 


Cane and 


Towle’s Log Cabin “wia2° Syrup 


Towle’s Log Cabin Pen-o-che a 


Back of Log Cabin Can is th Towle Look for the Log Cabin Can and the name 

reputation puta cannot “Towle” —then you can a he 

buy It is your protection ultera- s 

tion, your guarantee of quality y and Always insist upon having the I 

full measure Can when you buy syrups, for then 

f hances — you know you get the best. 
To every réader of this advertisement who 
will send us 10 cents in or stamps, we 
will forward at once p 
silver-plated teaspoon 
lity is due to the purity The picture is thr 
2 1 the superior process by spoon you will r e 
which the sus Towle Log Cabin Syrups There is a tag on every Log Cabin Can 
are made, which can be used by you to Secure more spoons. 


We are anxious to improve and increase the number of Reci 
Important! our Booklet, “From Camp to Table.” You may not know th 
Maple Syrup can be vu { sk some of your ae nd: 
ait and mail to us, one 1 ee 
= = for cash prizes which will be awarded April 1st. 1908, as followes 


$25.00 for the best Recipe. $15.00 for the 2nd best Recipe. 
$10.00 for the 3rd best Recipe. 

$25.00 in prizes of $5.00 each for the five next best Recipes. 

$25.00 in prizes of $1.00 each for the 25 next best Recipes. 


This Contest is Free to All 


The judges will be impartial and have 
no connection with our company. 





Send for the little books, “From Camp to Table” 
and ‘Pen-o-che Secrets.” They are both valuable 
and will furnish you a great fund of dessert and candy 
making pleasure during the long winter evenings. 


Draven by Otte Schneider for Cream of Wheat Co. Copyrighted, 1907, by Cream of Wheat Company. 











THE BLOCKS TELL THE STORY 


A Shelter 
In the Time of Storm 


That’s a good definition ofa good home—a shelter 
for the loved ones and the safest place for all. It is 
bad for somebody whenever a home light and a home 
fire go out. To keep these going, to provide shelter 
even beyond the lifetime of the home provider, thousands 
of thoughtful and unselfish people have formed 





Funds for Foreign Shopping f 
Travelers Cheques of the American Express Company The Mutual 


offer the simplest, safest, most convenient and ecanomical 
of all methods of carrying funds ABroad, because they are 


e 
practically Universal Currency — good as gold anywhere. a Life Insurance 


ae ‘ay Company 
American Express Company — 2 It is the oldest in America and the 


strongest in the world. It exists to 
shelter women and children. Every- 
body knows that a woman can help make a home; she can 
railway tickets. They are cashed tele perpetuate it also. Often the easiest and eure way 
ae ae " of doing this is lost sight of by the one most concerned, 
at face value m all parts of the 4 viz: the woman herself. Every woman who reads this 
world at any time, thus saving ‘ magazine should learn for herself what insurance in the 
time and delay. rhs Mutual Life will do for her and hers and how it can 
This most modern form of bbs be procured. She should investigate. 
carrying funds was 0 ined : ‘ 
in 1891 by the American x The Time to Act is NOW. 


Express Company. p \ For the new form of policies write to 


are ideal for foreign shopping, 
for paying hotel bills or buying 


Fall Information may be had at any of the ia RAR The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Company’s Agencies, or by addressing its Sh A of New York, N. Y. 


TRAVELERS 
CHEQUE DEPARTMENT 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
65 Broadway 72 Montoe St. 
BOSTON. MONTREAL 
43 Franklin St. 202 St. James St. 
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What more seasonable luxury, 
what rarer treat, than a piece 
of luscious, juicy mince pie — 
such as is made with 


HEINZ 


Mince Meat 


yw The choicest 
beef; rich, 
white suet; 
sound, juicy, 
flawless apples; 
Four-Crown 
™ Valencia con- 
fection raisins 
carefully seed- 
ed; plump 
Grecian cur- 
rants, each one 
actually cleansed by itself; Leg- 
horn candied citron, orange and 
lemon peel; the purest spices 
brought from every quarter of 
the globe — these, blended with 
facilities not available to the 
housewife, tell the secret of that 
piquant goodness and unusual 
flavor for which Heinz Mince 
Meat is famous. 
If you wish to make sure of 
having a rea/ mince pie, try one 
baking with Heinz Mince Meat. 





The Heinz 
Improved Tin. 






Put up in 

Heinz Im- 

proved 

Tins, also 

ar in crocks 

Are putup without coloring 404 glass 
matter or preservatives. jars, 


Let us send you our booklet, 
telling about all of Heinz good 
things and how we make them. ™ 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 
New York Pittsburgh Chicago London 

















“Rosette” 


Patty Irons—Wafer Irons 


For luncheons, teas, 
tainments of all kinds: 





parties and_ enter- 


Patty Irons for making dainty, flaky patés or tim- 
bales; delicate pastry cups for serving hot or frozen 
dainties —creamed vegetables, salads, shell fish, ices. 

Wafer Irons for making deliciously crisp, melting wafers — 

a tempting dessert served in many delightful ways. 

With these irons, twenty minutes’ time, 
of materials, you can make 40 of eith 
Caterers charge you S0c a dozen for 
Dealers everywhere sell 
either style. If you cannot 


swith ul directions and ils, 
ain nest bony seat postpaid; 2OC 


s, with full directions and illu: 
ed in neat box, sent postpa 


New Catalogue of Culinary Novelties free on request. 


ALFRED ANDRESEN & COMPANY 
1312 Washington Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn. 


















nd ten cents’ worth 
y cups or wafers, 





























-BABY’S XMAS GIFT 






STRAIGHT LEGS 


and a strong, straight back developed if 
baby learns to walk with 


Glascock’s 
Pee eae 





Patented 





jump or walk and keep c 
ported by cushioned springs. 
izes for crip} Accept 
Glascock's Walker’* from 









None ‘* just as good." 
Write for catalogue and valuable 
Twentieth Century Baby” iree. 





mother's manual * 


GLASCOCK BROS. MFG. CO., 315 Factory Street, Muncie, Ind. 
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Gnusual Christmas Melicactes 


Jack Frost Soufflé 


INCE a dozen stewing 
oysters of good size and 
rub them through a wire 


sie Blanch and beard a dozen 
smaller oysters, and cut each into 
four pieces. Put two ounces of 
flour and one ounce of butter into 
a stewpan and mix well together 
over the fire; add a gill of the 
oyster liquor and stir till it all 
thickens. Put this sauce and the 
pounded oysters into a chopping: 
dish and pound all together, adding 
the yolks of two eggs one at a time, a little salt, 
cayenne pepper, a gill of cream, and half a pint 
of whipped aspic jelly. When these are well mixed 
beat the whites of three eggs to a stiff froth, and 
stir them into the mixture very lightly, then put in 
the oysters. Butter a mould, pour in the mixture, 
cover it with buttered paper, and steam gently for 
half an hour; then turn out, when cold, into a 
mould lined with aspic jelly, the same size as the 
first mould. Garnish with chopped aspic, chopped. 
parsley and tomatoes. 











Cupid’s Cakes 


t, half an ounce. 
Eggs, four. 
Flour, a pound and a half. 
Butter, one pound. 
Sugar, half a pound. 
Milk, half a pint. 
Candied orange peel, a quarter of a pound. 








UT the flour into a clean bowl and make a 

hollow in the centre. Beat up the eggs. 
Dissolve the yeast in a cupful of water and 
add it and the new milk to the eggs. Pour the 
mixture into the flour and stir all together into a 
dough; work it well. Melt the butter (do not 
make it hot) and add it by degrees to the dough. 
Thoroughly knead the dough, and put it in a 
warm place to rise for one hour. After it has 
risen mix the sugar with it. Ornament the top of 
each cake with cut orange peel. Bake in individ- 
ual tins, buttered, in a moderate oven for about 
twenty minutes. 





Christmas Torpedoes 


Geet up into dice three ounces of cold chicken, 
two ounces of cooked ham and two hard- 
boiled eggs. Mix them with a gill of rich white 
sauce; stir in also some trufile peclings, salt and 
pepper to taste, and a teaspoonful of lemon juice. 
Whip a gill of cream till very stiff, and stir lightly 
into the other ingredients. Fill small timbale- 
cases with the mixture, and decorate the top of 
each with chopped trufile, the yolk of egg passed 
through a sieve, or with coralline pepper. If the 
little silver saucepans to hold cases are handy the 
appearance of the dish is much improved. Trufile 





| peelings can be bought already chopped. 


Turkey Surprise 


Flour and butter, each two tablespoonfuls. 

Salt and pepper, cach a quarter of a teaspoonful. 
Stock, one cupful. 

Cold turkey, a cupful and a half. 


MAKE one cupful of ordinary thick sauce, 
mixing the butter with the flour. Add the 
stock made from the bones and shin of roast 
turkey. “Mix the turkey with the sauce. Make a 
rich crust, cut it in squares, put on it one table- 
spoonful of the mixture and fold the crust over. 
Glaze with the yolk of egg beaten. Bake for twenty 
minutes in a hot oven. 





Deep-Sea Monsters 


he a dozen oysters and drain away the 
liquid. Place in a sauté-pan a lump of butter 
the size of an egg. Beat up an egg, season with a 
bit of cayenne, and dip the oysters into the egg and 
then into the biscuit powder. Let the butter in 
the sauté-pan boil, then drop in the oysters and 
fry them till they are a pale gold color. Pile 
them up in a pyramid and serve as quickly as 
possible with plain cream sauce. 


Farmhouse Cake 


Flour, three-quarters of a pound 
uf Sugar, one pound, 


fourteen. 
nilla and nutmeg flavoring, half a cupful, 








Vv 


UT the flour into a bowl and add the loaf sugar 

pounded and sifted. Beat the yolks of the eggs 
with half a cupful of vanilla and nutmeg flavoring. 
Beat the whites of the eggs to a stiff froth and stir 
into the cake. Put in a pan lined with buttered 
paper. Bake in a moderate oven for one hour. 


Chocolate Sponge Sandwiches 


Eggs, three. 

Sugar, three ounces. 
Flour, four ounces. 
Half a lemon. 


CHOCOLATE ICING 





>. 
quarter of a pound, 
ce, three ounces. 





put the sugar, finely pounded, into a bowl, and 
break the eggs into it; beat for three-quarters 
of an hour. Add the grated rind of the lemon. 
Mix the flour in well and bake immediately on a 
flat pan lined with paper. When done turn it over 
and wet the paper a little with a pastry brush to 
getit off. Spread half the surface with apricot jam 
and use the remaining half for the top of the sand- 
wich. For icing, beat the whites of two eggs to a 
stiff froth. Melt the chocolate in a saucepan with 
a little water and mix it with the sugar. Stir into 
it the white froth of the beaten eggs when cool. 
Spread the chocolate mixture over the top of the 
sandwiches. Cut into any shapes that are liked. 





Orange Sandwiches 

RATE the yellow skin of an 

orange, then squeeze out the 
juice. Put half a pound of flour, 
three ounces of sugar and two 
ounces of butter into a bowl and 
sift in half a teaspoonful of soda; 
rub the butter and flour well to- 
gether till it is quite a paste. Put 
the yolks of three eggs into a bowl, 
beat well, add the grated orange- 
juice and rind. Mix thoroughly, 
then add one teaspoonful of cream 
of tartar and mix again; pour all 
into the bow! with the flour, etc., and mix well. Beat 
the whites of the three eggs till stiff and stir them 
in; pour all into well-buttered sandwich cake pans 
and bake till done. When cool split and spread 
with a mixture made thus: One orange, three 
ounces of icing sugar, white of one egg. Grate 
the orange rind, press out the juice and mix the 
sugar into it; beat the white of the egg stiffly 
and stir it in. Spread it over the cakes; put the 
two sides together and cut neatly. 


Titbits & la Mikado 


Cur some bread into little pieces about two 
inches and a half square and a quarter of an 


inch thick; fry them in clear butter; spread them | 
with tomato butter (not too thickly), then lay a 
pepper and salt to | 


broiled mushroom on each; 
taste. Strain the white of a hard-boiled egg over, 
and on the top of that a little of the yolk to the 
size of a quarter, and on the top of all a light 
sprinkling of parsley. 


Grandmother's Biscuits 


Loaf sugar, half a pound. 
Butter, half a pound, 
Flour, half a pound. 

One egg. 


WaAkM the butter in a saucepan. 


‘Then mix in the pounded loaf sugar. 
well and mix all together. Flour a board and put 
the paste on it. With a floured rolling-pin roll out 
the paste very thin. Cut the paste into biscuits 
of various shapes with a cutter, and place on a 
flat, floured baking-pan and bake in a hot oven 
for about five minutes. 


Beat the eggs 


Oyster Algrettes 
TAke half a dozen oysters, cut off the beards and 
cover them with batter made as follows: Beat 
up a tablespoonful of lemon juice, one of salad oil 
and a little cold water, with the yolk of one egg, a 
small teaspoonful of anchovy sauce and a dust of 
cayenne pepper; then work in suflicient flour to 
make, with the addition of more water, as much 
batter as required. The batter should be of the 
consistency of thick cream. Beat up the whites of 
two eggs to a froth and stir into the batter. Roll 
each oyster init and fry. Send to the table very hot 
and a few ata time. Instead of water in the first 
instance the strained liquor from the oysters may 
be used. 
Fly Buns 
Flour, one pound. 
Sugar, half a pound. 
Butter, a quarter of a pound. 
Currants, a quarter of a pound, 
Milk, half a pint. 
Baking-powder, three teaspoonfuls. 
MELT the butter in the milk, but do not let it get 
hot. Put the flour into a bowl, and rub into it 
the baking-powder, the salt and the sugar (moist). 
Mix into a dough with the butter and milk. Wash 
and dry the currants, and mix them with the other 
ingredients. Divide the dough into small pieces 
and shape these into round buns. Glaze with 
the yolk of an egg beaten up and applied with a 
pastry brush before putting the buns into the oven. 
Bake on a greased pan in a hot oven for about 
half an hour. 


Thunder and Lightning Sandwiches 


Stale milk rolls or stale biscuits, four. 
Golden syrup, a quarter of a pound. 
Whipped cream, half a pint. 

Butter, a quarter of a pound, 


'UT the rolls in very thin slices and spread some 
syrup on each slice, and on that some whipped. 
cream. Firmly press a second slice of bread and 
butter upon the first. Trim, cut off the crust 
around the edges and serve in rounds. Add a 
small teaspoonful of whipped cream and a dash of 
jelly. 
Dinner Finger Bread 
MAKE some dough, cut it into long strips with 
a floured knife, and then gradually roll out 
till quite thin; sprinkle with a little rough dry 
salt before putting them into the oven, which 
should be a moderately cool one, and they should 
be baked for a long time till dry and crisp. 


The Good Old English Barley Sugar 


Lump sugar, one pound and a half. 
Water, one pint. 

Juice of one lemon, 

Lemon extract, haif a teaspoonful. 


pu the sugar and water into a saucepan and 
allow them to stand for fifteen minutes. Then 
boil and skim till it becomes hard when a little is 
dropped into cold water. When it has boiled to 
this brittle point add the lemon juice and the 
extract; allow to boil up once, then lift the pan off 
the fire and stand it in a bowl of cold water to 
reduce the heat. When the svrup has cooled pour 
it into a buttered or oiled pan. Draw the barley 
sugar together with a knife to prevent it from 
spreading. When cool enough to handle cut off 
small pieces and roll or twist them. Dust over 
with sifted sugar when cold. 





Put the flour | 
into a clean basin and rub them together. | 








To many, is a de- 


lightful course to a 
good dinner. 
Cheese is given an 
appetizing relish by 
using just a little 


Lea & Perrins’ 


Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


It has that rare and 
subtle flavor which 
increases the enjoy- 
ment of food. Try 
it on Baked Beans, 
Chafing-Dish Cook- 
ing, Welsh Rarebits, 
and all Salad Dress- 
ings. 

John Duncan’s Sons, Agts., N. Y. 


‘a SVou j Tae, It’ 
Only 10 Cents a Jar 


the absolutely purest, cleanest and most 
ous horse r: 
ore good horse radish in this sealed glass bot- 
tle, more real flavor, more healthfulness than in 
the “bulk” kind, which peddlers and hucksters 
sell for the same money. 


“As You Like It” Horse Radish 


is the quintessence of cleanliness and purit 
Our way of growing it on our own farm 
ating and bottling it without its being touche 
Byhuman hands, makes it the kind you can reall 
se of all these painst 








relish, bec: king proc 


ing booklet, ‘* The 
Is surprising things 
ures of horse radish 





ppetizer. 
er, 10 cents, 


, Saginaw, Michigan 


as a stomach to 
For sale by all grocers East of L 


U.S. HORSE RADISH C 








ELECTRO 
SILICON 


Forty Years 
In Household Use. 
Unequalled for Cleaning and Polishing 


SILVERWARE. 


Send address for a FREE SAMPLE, 
or 15 cents in stamps for a full box. 
THE ELECTRO SILICON Co. 30 Cliff Street, New York. 
Grocers and Druggists sell it. 


$200 Genuine Confederate Money De 


U.S. 4e Piece < Copper ¢ Coin 20c; U.S. 20c Piece 
Silver Coin, 50c; 18c U. S, Fractional Currency 
Paper Money, 25¢; 10 Broken Bank Notes, a fine assortment, $1.00. 


DIVVER & CO., ATLANTA, GA. 








Over 1,200 Large Pages a Year. Our 1908 “Sunshine” Calendar Free with Every Subscription. 


Always Full of Bright Pictures 














Published Every Wednesday (52 Times a Year) at the Bible House, New York City. Subscription, $1.50 per Annum. Louis Klopsch, Proprietor 




















All the Wark World Knows and Loves The Christian Herald. 
Member of the Household. Its Superb Literary Features, Secular and Religious, 
Touch Upon Every Phase of Human Interest the World Over, and Its Many Beautiful 
Pictures, Like Windows, Illumine Its Generous and Attractive Pages. If you 
Are Planning to Put Into the Hands of Your Loved Ones a Perfectly Safe, Very 
Attractive and Most Interesting Family Magazine, You Cannot do Better than 
to Subscribe for The Christian Herald. It’s Bright, Clean, and Newsy. 


The Christian Herald i is Published Weekly. 52 Time a Year. Admirably 
sown coat. sicssee Edited, Beautifully Illustrated, Superbly Printed, and Containing an Aggregate of Over 


Forneriy Commander Batvesnip ane 1 20Q) Large Pages a Year, with over 1,000 Bright Pictures, it Gives Greater 
Value, Four Times Over, than any of the Popular Dollar Monthly Magazines. 


The Queen of Weekly Magazines 


It is the One Magazine that Inesistibly Dues to 2 Eyey 








MARGARET E. SANGSTER 
On Our Editorial Staff 
Most Popular Woman Editor 


Its Yearly Subscription Price is 


Only $1.5° for 52 Numbers, and Our Beautiful “Sunshine” Calendar Goes Free with Every Annual Subscription. 


Our Marvelous Premium Proposition 





Our Free Calsidey 
UR CALENDAR FOR 1908, 


which we offer Free to every Annual 
Subscriber, is the finest possible specimen 
of Fifteen Color lithographic reproduc- 
tion of the charming Water Color Painting 


entitled, Little Sunshine in Church. 
kok * 
Read What Margaret E. Sangster 
Says About Our Sunshine Calendar: 
The Christian Herald Calendar for 1908 is a 
dream of artistic perfection. Anything more bewitchingly 
dainty, more charmingly childlike than “Little Sunshine in 
Church” it has not been my good fortune to see. 


A Delightful Study in Color 


The exquisite small maiden, a mother’s darling, is sitting 
by herself in a high-backed pew, which forms a rich back- 
ground for her delicately poised head and graceful little figure. 
She is dressed as a child’ of her toscbud type should bein 
a gatb of softly shimmering pink; her gray beaver hat is tied 
under her dimpled chin by gauzy ribbons of blossom tint, 
and her pretty hands are folded inside a great fluffy muff. 


366 Benedictions 


But the essential loveliness of the picture is in the sweet 
and thoughtful face of the child, for whom the setting is an 
appropriate frame. Whoever is so happy as to receive 
this unsurpassed gem of art as an addition to the treasures 
that adorn the home, will be sure of a benediction every 


day in the year. as 
faye £ Va gets 
Our SUNSHINE CALENDAR measures 
14 x 18 inches, and is sent without crease or 
break, All Charges Prepaid, FREE with 
Every Annual Subscription. 








Measures When Open 
8x 12 Inches 


Over 400 Large 
Generous Pages 





Sent, All Charges Prepaid 


Lovely Christmas Gift 


N order to Introduce The Christian Herald 

into Your Home, we will send on receipt of 

only TWO DOLLARS, The Christian 

Herald One Whole Year—52 Times— Our 

Beautiful Sunshine Calendar, and Five 

Hundred Fascinating Animal Stories. 
kw & 

“Five Hundred Animal Stories” is a Concentrated 
Natural History of the World wonderfully told in brief, vivid, 
and absorbingly interesting stories. Dramatic incidents come 
thick and fast from first page to last, and anecdote after anec- 
dote is related in that delightful conversational style that 
gives an irresistible fascination to the book from cover to cover. 

500 Fascinating Animal Stories 

(With Nearly a Hundred Colored Illustrations) 

Is not a “child’s book” by any means — though one a 
child must literally devour. It is the kind of book that appeals 
to every nature-lover. Once we have read this book, our 
knowledge of Animal Life is greatly enriched. We know 
more about the Lion, the Tiger, the Panther, the Jaguar, 
the Monkey, the Birds, the Fishes, and the Snakes than 
ever before, and will ever henceforth be on the lookout for 
further and more exhaustive information. 


What $2.90 Will Buy 


Five Hundred Animal Stories is Ex- 
quisitely Bound in Dark Green Cloth with very 
Rich Genuine Gold Lettering. The Front 
Cover Presents a Lifelike Picture of a Furious- 
Looking Leopard in Natural Colors. 

We will Send this Superb Book, Our 
Beautiful Sunshine Calendar and The 
Christian Herald to January 1, 1909 
(all three), for Only TWO DOLLARS. 
Act To-day, as To-morrow May be Too Late. 














Guaranty 


Unconditional { if Not Fully Pleased we Guarantee to Refund your Money on demand at any time 
( within 3 Months; hence the Trial Trip, if not satisfactory, will Cost You Nothing 











PASTOR CHARLES WAGNER 
Regular Contributor 
Author of “ The Simple Life'’ 


Select One of These Offers 


Fi or $ 1. 5 0 we will send The Christian Herald every week, until January 1, 1909, and 
our Beautiful “Little Sunshine in Church” Calendar for 1908. All Charges Prepaid. 


For $2.00 we will send The Christian Herald unt January 1, 1909, Our Beautiful 
Sunshine Calendar, and Five Hundred Fascinating Animal Stories, All Charges Prepaid. 


THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, 191 to 197 Bible House, New. York City 








CHARLES M. ALEXANDER 
Regular Contributor 
Prince of Gospel Singers 
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Did You Ever 
Use a Good 


Fountain Pen? 





To write your letters, 
either at home or while 
traveling, with a “Swan” 
Fountain Pen is so much 
easier, so much more 
pleasant, so much more 
convenient than the mussy, fussy, scratchy 
“ dip-pens "—there's hardly anything you 
would more appreciate. 


MABIE,TODD & CO'S 
























is not like ordinary fountain pens. It al- 
ways writes when you want it to write — 
never blots, splurts nor skips, but glides 
smoothly and lightly over the paper. 

It is not a pen alone for men— but a handy 
and handsome companion for women. wan 
Fountain Pens are made in many attractive styles 
for ladies’ use — the Chatelaine style being espe- 
cially popular, 

Wouldn't you like one for a Xmas gift —for 
yourself or for a friend? You can get one in a 
beautiful plush case — certainly no gift could be 
more handsome and useful or out-of-the-ordinary. 
Send today for our booklet —a postal request 
will bring it, If a nearby dealer cannot supply 
you, we will fill your order direct. Address 
nearest office: Dept. H, 


Mabie, Todd & Co. 
(Established 1843) 
130 Fulton St., 149 Dearborn St., 
New York Chicago 
LONDON, MANCHESTER, PARIS, BRUSSELS 









“The World’s Standard ”’ 


Made for discriminating people who 
want the best. The only Go-Cart 
in which baby can recline in a 
perfectly comfortable position. 
Our patented coil spring at- 
tachment absorbs all jar. 


The Fulton Folding 
Go-Cart is the strong- 
est, lightest weight, 
most comfortable 
and most con- 
venient cart 
on the mar- 
ket. It can be 
folded with one 
hand to space of 27 ins. long, 15 ins. wide 
and 4% ins. high (see illustration) and 
taken on any conveyance. It is the best 
cart for mother and baby. 



























1908 Model 





Ifyour 


Insist on getting a Fulton i: 
will not supply you, we will see that you are supplied. 
Sent FREE. Illustrated booklet and 

Folded | name of nearest dealer. Write today. 


FULTON MFG. CO., 45 Fulton St., Chicago, Ill. 


Wash Disagreeable Pieces 
‘te Cuneen Sanitary Washer 


The 
and Keep Your Hands Clean 
As the picture shows, 
this is an easily-handled 
asher, porce- 
nd out, to 
closet Seat 


s which 
finds dis- 
agreeable to. wash 
hand, and whi 
be putin the fam 
or sent to the laundry, 
are put in this washer 
and cleansed _ perfectly 
in a few minutes without the 
It empties itself, 
get out of order ar 
parts are of nick 
plated br: No wood about it. Your money 
refunded if you are not more than pleased with it. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


which shows and explains the San Washer, 
gives prices and full particulars. 
investigating — write us now before you forget it. 


INTERNATIONAL SANITARY MFG. CO. 
Box 499 B, Port Chester, N.Y. 


anyone can use 





Baby Clothes Patterns 


My New outfit contains 30 patterns and direc- 
tions for long, or 10 for short clothes, with di- 
rections for material, etc., a copy of Nurses’ 
to Mothers, also True Motherhood, 
and my catalog: lustrating articles and 
clothing for the new baby, with price: 4 
full descriptions. This outfit sent postpaid 
for 25 cents, silver or stamps. I guarantee 
satisfaction or will refund your money. 


Address MRS. C. E. ATSMA, Newark, New Jersey 














The Ladies’ Home Jouriial for December 1907 


The Boung Mother at Christmastime 


By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M. D. 


Former House Physician of The Babies’ Hospital, New York 


How the Family Celebrated the Holidays 






ORAWN BY KATHARINE 
RICHARDSON WIREMAN 


-mber, anc s 
tion perfect and 
seemed normal in every way his mother stopped 
modifying his milk at this time and gave him un- 
diluted milk. Thisshe warmed slightly just before 
she gave it to him. He took it from a bottle at his 
first and last feedings, but the rest of the time he 
drank it out of acup. At seven in the morning he 
took nine ounces of the milk, atnine he had a table- 
spoonful of cither orange juice or prune juice, at ten 
he had two tablespoonfuls of farina or barley or 
oatmeal jelly with a little top milk and a pinch of 
salt on it, and five ounces of milk from a cup; at 
two in the afternoon he had a coddled egg or 
six ounces of chicken or mutton broth or two 


was he 


| ounces of beef juice with a piece of zwieback, and 


five ounces of plain milk to drink. At six he had 
eight ounces of plain milk with a tablespoonful of 
thick barley, wheat or oat jelly in it, and at ten he 
had nine ounces of plain milk from his bottle. He 
also had water between meals. All breast meals 
were, of course, stopped. He had six teeth, 
weighed twenty-one pounds and a half, and could 
stand alone and take a few steps if some one held 
on to his hands. He took a long morning nap of 
two hours or more and a short one in the carly 
afternoon. 


THE children had been saving up all their 
pennies for many weeks before Christmas in 
order that they might have something to spend 
when they went Christmas shopping with their 
mother. Ashort time before Christmas the mother 
always devoted one whole Saturday to taking the 
children in town, letting them sce the Christmas 
decorations in the shops and buy their little pres- 
ents for each other and for near friends. They 
always made their presents for their father and 
mother. This year Big Sister made her mother a 
set of cuffs, and a collar to match, by hemstitching 
a fine piece of linen, and for her father she made 
a whisk-broom holder. Tittle Sister laboriously 
hemmed three cheesecloth dustcloths of different 
colors for her mother, and made a pinball for her 
father. Big Brother (who was quite an expert 
with his tools) made a small book-rack for his 
father and a footstool for his mother; and Little 
Brother made a shoe-box for his mother with a 
little assistance from his older brother, and a pretty 
shaving-pad for his father. The children greatly 
enjoyed making these presents and had much fun 
keeping their secrets, and their parents valued the 
little gifts much more than if they had been bought. 


BOUT a week before Christmas the children 
always wrote a letter to Santa Claus; they had 
many relatives and friends who often asked the 
parents what the children wanted for Christmas, 
and the mother thought this letter was a good way 
to find out what each child most desired. This 
year Big Sister, now eleven years old, asked for a 
doll’s sewing-machine, a set of Louisa Alcott’s 
books, new roller-skates and an umbrella. Big 
Brother (thirteen years old) wanted a scroll-saw, 
ice-skates, some ‘‘Henty” books, neckties and 
games. Little Brother (seven years old) wanted a 
sled, some games, books about animals, a tool- 
chest and a fire-engine. The little four-year-old 
girl asked for a real baby doll, a doll house, doll’s 
dishes, ‘‘Peter Rabbit” books. As the baby could 
not write the older children all told the mother 
what they thought he might like Santa Claus to 
bring him, and she wrote it down: a Mother 
Goose book, rubber toys, blocks and a rag doll 
were among the things for Baby. These little 
letters were all given to the father to mail. 


Bc SISTER had long wanted to learn how to 
cook, and the mother determined that she 
should do so this year, so had planned a very nice 
Christmas present for her. She got her idea from 
“A Little Cook-Book for a Little Girl,” and this 
book was part of the present. A small-sized 
kitchen table with a drawer in it was covered with 
zinc and the legs sawed off a little so that it was 
just the right height for the little girl. Between the 
legs of this table the father made a little cupboard, 
and on rows of nails hung all the little pots and 
kettles really necessary to cook with. In the 
drawer were spoons, knives and forks and the 
little cook-book itself. Grandma was taken into 
the secret and made two long-sleeved gingham 
aprons, a little cap to cover the hair completely, 
and a holder with a long tape to it which could be 
fastened to the little girl’s belt and used to open the 
oven door and to handle hot dishes. Some dish- 
towels, a mop and a dishpan were included in the 
outfit. The mother’s idea was to spend one after- 
noon a week in teaching her little daughter to cook. 
Asshe had to bein the kitchen herself on the maid’s 
afternoon out she selected this time for the cooking 
lesson and taught the little girl to prepare really 
well-cooked meals. 





ITTLE S R’S doll-house the 
father made out of a large pack- 
ing-box. He divided it by wooden 
partitions into six separate rooms: a kitchen, 
living-room, dining-room, nursery, bedroom and 
bathroom. He papered the walls and tacked little 
carpets on the floors; he cut tiny windows out at 
the sides of the box, and the mother made little 
window-curtains for them; the beds they made out 
of small soap-boxes, and bought most of the rest of 
the furniture at the five-and-ten-cent store, so that 
the house, while completely furnished, was not 
expensive. The mother planned to spend a few 
minutes every day in playing with her little girl and 
this house, teaching her in this pleasant way many 
good ideas about housekeeping; every day in the 
week had its duties in the little house, as in a 
real one. 
As a surprise for the boys the father fitted up 
a room in the attic as a workshop. Here Big 
Brother could use his scroll-saw and the little boy 
his new tools without fear of disturbing any one, 
and this proved a great boon to the entire family, 
for it kept the boys happily employed on the many 
stormy days when they could not play outdoors. 





N THE Saturday before Christmas the father 

and the two boys took a sled and an axe and 
went a long way into the woods to select the Christ- 
mas tree; they found a fine large one, and on the 
afternoon of Christmas Eve it was placed in the liv- 
ing-roomready to be trimmed by the parentsafterthe 
little people had gone to bed. The children all hung 
their stockings by the fireplace in their mother’s 
room, and the parents put the smaller presents into 
these. They had a new idea about trimming the 
tree this year: they bought a quantity of animal 
crackers, took some stout, white linen thread and 
strung yard after yard of these crackers in such a 
manner that the animals stood up straight as if they 
were marching around the tree. To do this they 
put the thread in at one end of the animal, across 
his back and out at the other end—this was the only 
way that would make the creatures stand up 
straight. These strings of animals they hung on the 
branches of the tree, making a complete spiral about 
the tree at intervals of a fewinches; this gave a little 
variety from the old-time popcorn. Sprinkled in 
between these rows of animals the bright balls and 
ornaments that were saved from year to year were 
placed, while old Santa Claus was perched on top 
of the tree. The presents were piled beneath. 


FARLY Christmas morning the children came into 
their parents’ bed to open their stockings, after 
which they all dressed and had breakfast. About 
ten o'clock the living-room was darkened, the tree 
lighted, the father dressing up as Santa Claus and 
distributing the presents, much to the delight of all. 
In the early afternoon, after their simple Christ- 
mas dinner, the parents and the four older chil- 
dren went to the house of a neighbor, where all the 
toys had been collected which had been bought 
with the money made at the children’s fair. All 
the children who had worked so hard for the fair 
were there, and each child taking some of the toys 
they all went to a home for orphan children in the 
town and had a fine time distributing the gifts. 
After an early supper and a Christmas story they 
all went to bed, and as they had not been overfed 
with candy and indigestible food they slept well. 
The Christmas tree looked so unusual and pretty 
that many of the neighbors came in to sec it. One 
afternoon, just before it was to be taken down, a 
number of poor children were invited to come to 
the house, the tree was lighted again and each 
child was given a simple present and a long string 
of the animal crackers to take home. 


DURING the Christmas holidays Big Sister and 
her little friends decided to have some doll’s 
tableaux. They made costumes for the dolls out 
of cheesecloth and odds and ends from their 
mother’s scrap-bags, and taking a pretty colored 
Mother Goose book for a copy they arranged 
many very attractive little scenes. One of the 
girls’ homes had a large, wide hall with a spacious 
stairway, the lower landing of which made a per- 
fect little stage; they hung a curtain in front of 
this and arranged the tableaux on the landing, 
while the audience of small boys and girls sat in 
the hall. Jack and Jill, Little Jack Horner, Little 
Bo-Peep, Little Boy Blue and many other old 
favorites were hailed with delight; they also had 
a scene from Red Riding-Hood and the Wolf, and 
perhaps the best of all was Goldilocks and the 
Three Bears—Teddy Bears came in very handily 
for this tableau. The mothers were also much 
pleased with this plan, as it kept their little girls 
happy and occupied while out of school. 

NOTE — Doctor Coolidge is always glad to answer the 
questions of Journal mothers about their children. When 
an answer is desired by mail a stamped addressed envelope 
must be inclosed. 





{ A Gift that’s sont for 
Manya Merry Christmas 


When the family comes to- 
gether for the holidays there 
can’t be too much music. 

The advent of 


Pxckard 


in the home 


makes the occasion memorable as no 
other gift could. The Packard tone 
has that rare ‘‘singing”’ quality, so rich, 
imaginative and sweet, that it at once 
wins the affections of the home circle 
with its wealth of melody. 
We want you to know the Packard; 
the members of your family to know it. 
No matter where you live, write 
and we will ar for you to 
‘it without obli ution or ex- 
Let us send 
ae you the 6 aealoste and informa- 
® tion as to Packard easy terms 
of selling. Address today. 
THE PACKARD CO. 
Dept. A, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


ig 


rss NOTHING TOG GOOD 
: FOR THE BABY” 


AN ELEGANT. 
AND APPROPRIATE 
CHRISTMAS GIFT 


ENDORSED BY 
PHYSICIANS AND. 
PROFESSIONAL NURSES: 


Faust Sanitary Bassinet 


Is Designed to Promote the Health and Comfort of 
the Baby, and for the Mother's Convenience. 


It is a Modern Device which makes the care of the 
Baby a Real Pleasure. 

It Combines Elegance and Durability, and has many 
Especially Meritorious Features. 


is within the reach of all, an 
+ in which it is trimmed with 


pends upon 
aces, ribbons, 
assinet-Buggy 
{one of the best on the market), the price of thetwo art 
cles is but little more than the price of the buggy alone. 

odern Methods for Baby's 
which gives full particulars, and contains valu- 
able information for mothers. 


FAUST & CO., Wade Bldg., Cleveland, O. 


A‘Fairy’ Velocipede 


For the Little Chap 


Justanythingon wheels 
won't do for your boy, 
cident from 
machines is too 
jook common, 

needing re- 
re so hard to 
e that injury to the 
child often results. 

“Fairy” Velocipedes 
and Tricycles 
est grade 
struction 
























tubing— 
cle saddle— 
bearings throughout 
—are comfortable— 
running — afford _bene- 
ficial exercise without 
enough effort to be 
harmful. 

The “Fairy” gives the best s e—is the longest 
lived—costs the least for repairs—and is a little 
beauty. As well made as the best “man’s size” 
bicycle. Write for descriptive booklet. 


The Worthington Co., Elyria, 0. 
Originators of Ball-Bearing Vehicles for Children 


WHEN BABY BEGINS TO WALK Golden's 
Ankle Supporters prevent all deformities of legs and 
ankless, Good for adults foryweak, sprained, deformed 
of broken ankles, Booklet free, 

R, Hi GOLDEN, South (Norwalk, Conn. 




































CUSTOM 
GRADE} 
BOOS 


FOR “BUNION” FEET “CUSHION SOLE" BOOT 


SPECIAL 
ARCH SUPPORTING 
‘Shane 


“ARCH SUPPORT” BOOT 


Three Special Boots 


Half the joy of living is gone when your feet are uncomfortable. 
“Queen Quality’’ Shoes give you thatjoy. They provide for all shapes 
and condition of women’s feet. Note these three special-feature-boots. 


The “Bunion” Shape 
speaks for itself. Affords 
delightful relief to anyone 
suffering from swollen 
joints or bunions. Fine 

soft uppers. 


“Cushion Sole” Boot 
Soft, resilient felt cushion 
innersole, covered with 
lambskin. Soothing as a 
poultice to a tender foot. 


“Arch Support” Boot 
Foot-form support inside. 
Special arch- supporting 
shank. Won’t break down. 
Holdsarch and instepfirmly. 

Saves fatigue. 


Each of these boots not only fills a special want as none other can, but each also 
has the fine appearance and fit characteristic of all “Queen Quality” Shoes. 
One dealer in each town— Booklet free. 


THOMAS G. PLANT COMPANY, 1 Bickford Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


ef Meat an or to. | name. 
-edged, fj | : 
: esrapidiy il no mistake. 
a peers ‘ated steel plat It cannot 
C the food but cuts it, so that each minute 
piece loses none of its natural goodness. An 


“ENTERPRISE” 


MEAT and 


FOOD Chopper 


et ; but in the time it 
‘it saves, it is far 


hea 
ut recommend the above for the reasons 





a FREE—The Enterprising Housekeeper, a valu- 
able book containing hundreds of special recipes and 
kitchen helps, sent free on application 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO., 
2212 N. Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


cleansing. 


moves the source of infection. 





Your only protection 

is to call for Dioxogen by 

Then there can be 

Certain manufac- 

turers, taking advantage of the 

great reputation of Dioxogen, are 
supplying dealers with substitutes 
upon which the dealer makes an exorbi- 
tant profit, even as high as 275 per cent. 
Therefore, insist on seeing the original 
sealed package bearing the name Dioxogen. 
Nothing else is the same as Dioxogen. 


You can see Dioxogen work. 


r,BB 
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Williams 


Jers ey 


Cream 


Toilet Soap 


PURE, RICH CREAM. Williams’ Jersey Cream 
Toilet Soap imparts to the skin that softness of tex- 
ture and that fresh, healthy color which results from 
the daily application of thick, rich cream. 

It is just as perfect for toilet use as Williams’ 


Shaving Soaps are for 
shaving, just as softening 
and soothing to the 
skin. Ask any user of 
Williams’ Shaving Soaps 
if more can be desired in 
a toilet soap. Jersey 
Cream Soap is a revela- 
tion of what a perfect 
toilet soap can be. 


Do you want this handsome Soap Box? 


If so, all you have to do is to save the Cows’ Heads from four Jersey Cream 
Soap wrappers, mail them to us with 4 cents in stamps to cover the cost of 
mailing, and we will send you the box, postpaid. This travelers’ soap box is 
a little beauty; it is heavily nickeled, gracefully shaped, strongly made and 


should last a lifetime. 
able present for some friend. 


If you do not need it yourself, it makes a most accept- 
If unable to obtain Jersey Cream Soap of your 


druggist, we will send a full-sized cake on receipt of | 5c. in stamps, or for 60c. 
in stamps we will send 4 cakes and the nickeled Soap Box, or a trial cake for 4c. 


Address THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, Department A, Glastonbury, Conn. 


The Cleanser of Injuries 


It bubbles when it is 
It cleanses injuries of infection, It re- 
It is safe with chil- 


dren, hence far preferable to poisonous antiseptics 
like carbolic, bichloride or formaldehyde. 


Mouth, Teeth, Throat Cleanser hic nocm 


Dioxogen thoroughly cleanses the teeth, between the 
teeth, cavities in the teeth, spaces between the gums 


and teeth. 
the tonsils, the palate. 


It cleanses the tongue, under the tongue, 
It leaves the mouth, teeth 


and throat surgically clean with a lasting, delightful 


Makes blacking astove a pleasure. taste of true cleanliness. 


Easily applied, safe—clean —eco- anes: 
nomical—goes twice as far as other polishes. Sold_in original 
FREE SAMPLE, Address Department B. in United 


PHIR: 
Lamont, Corliss & Co., Agts., 78 Hudson St., New York age. It tate ains valuable 


Familiar Songs of the Gospel 
The songs we know and love to sing. 83 best gospel songs, 
words and music, $3 per 100. Sample copy, 5 cts. in stamps. 


r 
E. A. K, HACKETT, 106 N. WAYNE ST., FORT WAYNE, IND. 


OF CL’ 
ormation about cleansing injuries, etc. 


The Oakland Chemical Company, New York 


SUGGESTION! ! 


Buy a 


Typewniter 
for your son or daughter. 
We have 
All Makes at All Prices. 


Salesrooms in all large cities. Write for 
catalog and address of nearest store. 


The Typewriter Exchange, 345-347 Broadway, New York 


Leather Post Card Pillows — 





IAEA 





Keep your friends ever before you by making a pillow of 
your leather souvenir postals. Just what you need to beautify 
your home. A very appropriate Christmas present for your 
friends. We carry material to make complete pillows, con- 
sisting of fringe, lacing, centers, lining and backing. ‘Also, 
ready-made pillows. Instructions how to make them Free of 
Charge on receipt of name and address. Catalog on request. 


THE INDIAN NOVELTY COMPANY 





Pillow Dept. 208-210 Blue Island Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Save Money 
on Rugs and Curtains 


Why not buy your rugs and curtains from the mill 


and save half your money? Send for our finely illustrated 
catalogue and see what you can It's free. Shows the 
goods in actual colors. The v ind superb effects 
will surprise you. Just think of the EGAL RUG! 
very heavy and durable, reversib finish, in a 
splendid variety of patterns, for the re low price 
of $3.75. Our BRUSSELLO ART RUG at $2.25 is the great- 
est rug value known. Finest quality of Lace Curtains, per 
pair, 45c. and up. Money Back if not Satisfactory. 
Goods sent on approval. Cash or Credit Anywhere. 
UNITED MILLS MANUFACTURING CO. 
_ 2456-2462 Jasper St., Philadelphia. 


ga BEST BIRDS—BEST EGGS— 
LOWEST PRICES 


your stock where fully protected. 


Send for Our Big Book 


“Poultry for Profit.” Handsomely illus- 
S trated. Contains valuable information you should 
have. ‘Inclose 10c to cover cost of mailing. Write to 


Box 445, FREEPORT, ILL. 
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Bookcases 


Colonial Design 
Chippendale Effects and 
Standard Style 


@ The Unit Idea in library cases 
has long been the accepted standard 
for professional and commercial use, 
but the absence of design has re- 
stricted its general adoption for 
Libraries where refinement and ele- 
gance are important considerations. 


The Macey Company, of Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, (the home of 
furniture of character) has developed 
the Unit Idea in Colonial design 
and Chippendale effects for the home 
in such variety and beauty as will 
appeal to people of culture. These 
may be had from dealers or direct. 
Illustrated Art Catalog G-1207 will 
be sent free on request. 


BRANCH RETAIL STORES: 
New York, 343 Broadway. — Chicago, 80-82 Wabash Ave. 
Boston, 49 Franklin St 
Philadelphia, 1017 Chestnut St 





> “Stork” Pants 
(Trade Mark Registered) 


WATERPROOF 





“Stork” Sheeting—a rubberiess, 
water-proof fabric, light as linen. Easily 
cleansed 

50c a Pair § 








ghout the United States 


“Stork” Sheeting 


yard, $1.00 and $1.50. “Stork” 
-All Bibs, 50c. If your dealer hasn't 
‘ods, send to us. 

FREE — Baby Sponge Bag made of 


Sheeting, as a useful sample— 


















oklet. | Write for them ! 
THE STORK CO., Dept. Z-1, Boston, Mass. 
Also Manufacturers of Stork" 






Absorbent Diaper 









Have Lots of Fun 
and Make Money 


For your Lodge, Church, School or 
for yourself by putting on an up-to-date 


MINSTREL SHOW 





or an ‘Advanced Vaudeville” Show 
We will furnish everything necessary from 


start to finish complete. Particulars and a 
copy of that great book, “* The Business 
End of a Minstrel Show,” all for 10c. 


THE CREST TRADING CO. 
162 Witmark Building New York 


A CHRISTMAS SUGGESTION!!! 


oking For Trouble 
1907 by Mission Art Co, 
A charming art panel, in black and white, 
photographic paper, ready to frame. 5 
on receipt of price. "Stamps not accepted. 


Address: MISSION ART CO., SAN JOSE, CALIP. 


Copyright 









las sob an 
na 





se of lessons by m 
may qualify you to earn a good salar; 
artist and cartoonist. Instruction in 
and exactly adapted to your talent. 
THE LEDERER SCHOOL OF DRAWING 
Chattanooge, Tenn. 


Button neatly over regular diaper. Keep 
Made of 


4 by dry goods dealers | 








= SJE Dou Were Born 


tn Beeember 


By Angela Boyce 


OES your birthday fall in the Christmas 
month? Ifit does you will find December 
interesting in many ways. 

‘The name December, derived from the Latin word 
“decem,” meaning ten, made it the tenth month 
of the year of Romulus. Numa Pompilius, when 
he changed the year 713 B. €., made it the twelfth 
month. The Anglo-Saxons called it ‘winter 
monath” (wintermonth). ‘The French Republican 
calendar named it “ Frimaire” (hoar-frost month). 

This is December's zodiacal sign, 
Capricornus (the goat), from the 
Latin words ca fer, goat, and cornu, 
horn. The sun is in this sign from 
the twenty-first to the end of the 
month, and in Sagittarius, the 
archer, from the first to the twenty- 





Capricomus frst. "You are therefore supposed 
to be influenced by both signs. 

~"e If you were born between the first 

and the twenty-first of the month the 

The Sign of _ oracles state that you will be earnest, 

Capricornus generous, sympathetic and honest, 


very impulsive, hasty of temper, 
witty and a good conversationalist. If born be- 
tween the twenty-first and the thirty-first you will 
also be high-minded and easy and confident in 
manner. Your tastes will be artistic and generally 


so luxurious that you will find it extremely hard | 


to live within your income. You will not hesitate 
to start the greatest undertakings, and you will 
crave appreciation above all things. 

The December birthstone is the turquoise, 
which signifies prosperity. You should memorize 
this little verse: 

“If cold December gave you birth, 
The month of snow and ice and mirth, 
Place on your hand a turquoise blue, 
Success will bless whate’er you do.” 

The holly belongs especially to December. 
means domestic happiness and foresight. 


3 


Do not plan to mar 
December. It is said to be a most unlucky day. 
Other unlucky days on which to marry in this 
month are the sixth, seventh, ninth, fifteenth and 
twenty-second. 

Astrologers tell us that wives will be loving 
and true if married on the eighth, tenth, nine- 
teenth, twenty-third or twenty-ninth. If married 
on one of these lucky days this little verse is 
encouraging: 

“ Married in days of December's cheer, 

Love's star burns brighter from year to year.” 

You are warned that it will be extremely unlucky 
to taste of goose or to partake of any medicine 
whatever on the last Monday in December. 

Of course you have heard the December weather 
prediction: 

““ A snow year, a rich year.” 
You are also given one or two old, quaint proph- 
ecies relative to Christmas Day: 

“Tf Christmas Day on Monday be, 
A great winter that year you'll sce, 
And full of winds both loud and shrill.” 

“Tf that Christmas Day fall 
Upon Friday, know all 
That winter season shall be easy, 
Save, great winds aloft shall fly 
The summer also shall be dry. 
What child that day is born, 
Great and rich shall be of corn.” 


Tt 





If You Were Born on One of These Days 


D°ES your birthday fall on the second of the 
month? Napoleon I was crowned by the 
Pope as Emperor of France on the second, in 1804, 
and it was on the second of December, 1852, that 
Louis Napoleon was declared Emperor, 
Napoleon III. 
tastes and were born on the third, Gilbert Stuart 
and Sir Frederick Leighton, the eminent painters, 
were both born on that day, the former in 1755 and 
the latter in 1830. 

The fourth of December was the date of 
Washington’s farewell to his officers at Fraunce’s 
Tavern, in New York City, in1783. Then, too, it 
was the birthday of Thomas Carlyle, in 1795. 

If the fifth was your birthday it was also that of 
President Van Buren, in 1782. Max Miiller, the 
German poet, was born on the sixth, in 1823. The 
United States Government was removed from 
New York to Philadelphia on the sixth, in 1790, 
and on this day, in 1884, the capstone of the 
Washington Monument was placed in position. 

If you were born on the seventh, so was Mary, 
Queen of Scots, in 1542. If on the eighth, so was 
Menzel, the painter, in 1815, and Eli Whitney, the 
inventor, in 176s. Washington, with his forces, 
crossed the Delaware River into Pennsylvania on 
thisday,in 1776. John Milton, the poct, was born 
on the ninth, in 1608. If the thirteenth was your 
birthday, that was the date of the day of public 
thanksgiving observed throughout the United 
States in 1781. Bishop Phillips Brooks was born 
on the thirteenth, in 1835; and the poet, Heinrich 
Heine, on this day, in 1797. 


Were you born on the fourteenth? George 


| Washington died on the fourteenth, in 1799. Puvis 
| de Chavannes, the French painter, was born on the 


fourteenth, in 1824, and Edwin Blashficld, the 
painter, on the fifteenth, in 1848. Beethoven 
claimed the sixteenth as his birthday, in 1770, and 
the sixteenth was the date of the Boston “Tea 
Party,” in 1773. 

Were you born on the seventeenth? This was 
also the poet Whittier’s birthday, in 1807. Racine, 
the French poet, had a birthday on the twenty-first, 
in 1639, and that was the day that Disracli, the 
statesman, was born, in 1804. The twenty-second 


was the date of the landing of the Pilgrims at | 


Plymouth, in 1620. This day, too, was the date of 
the birth of Franz Abt, the composer, in 1819. 
Matthew Arnold was born on the twenty-fourth, 
in 1822; Admiral George Dewey on the twenty- 
sixth, 1837; William M. Chase, the painter, on the 
twenty-eighth, 1837; Thomas 





Gladstone ‘on the twenty-ninth, in 1809. 
I shall talk about Jan n 


NOTE—Do you know on which day of the week you 
were born? If not, and you feel sufficiently interested, 
send Miss Boyce a line, mentioning dates, inclose a self- 
addressed envelope bearing a two-cent stamp, and she will 
be glad totell you, Just address Miss Angela Boyce, in 
care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


month. 











on the first day of | 


as | 
If you have pronounced artistic | 


ovenden, the | 
painter, on the twenty-eighth, 1840, and William | 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for December 1907 



























=* That 


Meade busti 


year. 
to fit 


My 


sugges! 


which 
breaka; 





measurements to a hair’s breadth, 
for all sorts and sizes of lamps. 


don’t break, and save their cost 
many times over in the course of a 


and oils, and how to keep them in order. 


deal of bother and mone 
to anyone who writes for 





A lamp, like a_ fireplace, 
gives the home look. 
A poor lamp-chimney, like a 
smoky flue, is a home destroyer. 
Macretn’s Pearl Glass 
chimneys give “the light that 
shines for you.” 
I make them carefully, by 





"s why they give perfect com- 
on, and why they save oil, and 


But get the chimney made 
your lamp. 


Lamp Chimney Catalogue is full of practical 
tions about lamps and chimneys and wicks 
It tells 
chimney will give the best light, with least 
ge, on every kind of lamp. It saves a great 

I gladly mail it, free, 
it. Address 


Mace 














rH, Pittsburgh. 





EDS 


Aremade by 
_ skilled me. 
fy chanics, in a modern 

f equipped with 
most modern 
Sant- 
taireGuaranteedMetal 
Beds are better in ev- 
ery way than ordinary 
iron be We manu- 
facture high grade beds 
at a low price and save 
you money. 
Sanitaire Beds are guaranteed for years. Sanitaire 
Beds are Sanitary. \f you are interested in saving 
money and your health, ask your dealer to see beds 
bearing our trade-mark, “ Sanitaire ;” if he does not 
have them don’t accept a substitute, write us and no 
matter where you live, we will see that you are 
supplied. 

45° Write for Illustrated Catalogue. 

MARION IRON & BRASS BED CO,, 303 Sanitaire Ave., Marion, Ind.,U.S.A. 


Doll-Stands 


MADE IN SIX SIZES 


rs gg Where the best Dolls are, 


there you will generally see 

the BUTLER DOLL-STAND. 
Christmas Dolls present a 
fine appearance on our 


| Doll-Stands. 


TAIRE B 


eo 
































No. 3-tin for French jointed 
doll 24 inches high (adjust- 
able down to 16-in. doll) 
a ‘\\ 75 cts. el plated, $1.00. 
| F ? By mail or express prepaid. 
2 Send for illustrated catalogue. 


BUTLER DOLL-STAND CO. 
132 W. Lake St., Chicago 













HPO as 
259¢ CPS] 








s with a Btitch Ripper. Saves 
hard work and a ce. Picks up 
and pulls fe stitching, bastings, draws threads for hem- 
Stitching, easily, quickly. Favorite No. 3, French Enamel Handle, 
35c. Bilver Mounted Handle, 50c. Money back. Agents wanted. 
A. J. DeMERBITT, 90 Canal Street, Boston, Mass. 


2? The Good Luck Emblem 


J) “SWASTIKA” roissasay popu 


yalar. 
An ideal and appropriate X'MAS GIFT $6) QQ 


A “SWASTIKA” SIGNET RING 
Solid gold guaranteed ; highest class workman- 
ripe ee Sefuatiiea Tranienn on ‘each side with 
plain top for initials. Sent safely prepaid on re- 
ceipt of Two ‘Send exact finger size. 
Mlustration exact size. Your initials engraved free. 


Acme Ring Co., 28-30-32 West Bennet St., Baffalo, N.Y. 


Sold with the understanding that the price will 
becheerfully refunded if dissatisfied in any way 


Don’t Puss, Don’t Fret. Bip 























SOUVENIR POST CARDS 


Views Comic, Leather, Birthday, Holiday, Specialties, Ete. 
Rest cards at lowest prices. Big vaviety of fine albums. 
Complete catalog and full value in handsome samples 10 cents. 

' National Post Card Co., 865 Logan Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















| Weare: 







7 ON YOUR © 
BY ELECTRICITY pinta tan 
Uisgus Xuma git, Clean Codsvlens econeeneal 
Lasts lifetime. Attach to electric light fixture ; toast 
inaminute. $4, prepaid. State electric light voltage. 
Booklet free. Pacific Electric Heating Co., 1300 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, or Los Angeles, Cal. 


*“Mum’’ 


imparts pure sweet 
refreshing cleanliness 


A harmless, odorless cream that over- 

| comes all odors of the body — whether 

from perspiration or other causes. 
25c at drug- and department-stores. 


en 
name and 25 cents, and we'll send it postpaid. 


MUM MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadel; 


FRESH AIR | 
While You Sleep 


The most delicate person 
can sleep in bed in a 
room and be protected from 
ls and colds, wind and | 
in, and yet xet fresh air 
with every breath, with the 


Walsh Window Tent 


It comes in over the 
pillow and fits loosely 
Can be put into or taken 0 
indow easily and quickly hy a tur 
ofathumbscrew ; ismet conspicuous. No mails or 
screws. Pays for itself the fi i 
Write today for literature. | Satisfact 
.. Tents, $10, WALSH WINDOW T! 
10., 36 Franklin Street, Morris, Ill. 


AWNING DOWN 





st, the skirt, in fact any garment, on any 
woman, will fit better, hang better, set, better, wear 
better and look more stunning if fastened with 


PEET’S wwvisisis EYES 


They are neat, compact, complete, don’t show, never let 
go. It’s all in the Triangle, an improve- 

ment over silk loops or any other eye. 

| Will not rust. Can be bought every- 
where or by mail —all sizes — white 

or black —in envelopes —2 doz. Eyes 








5c., with Spring Hooks 10c. 


PEET BROS., Dept. I, Philadelphia, Pa. 





ENGRAVED 


100 wepdine *7 


Highest Grade—Not a printed imitation— Correct _ styles. 
Fach additional hundred $2.25. Outside and Inside Envelopes. 


Transportation prepaid. Send for free samples. 
100 Finest Engraved PALMER ENGRAVING CO. 
Calling Cards, $1.00 184 E.Van Buren 8t., Chicago 
Tell Me You love Me, Vocal Solo, Big Concert and 
MUSIC Vaudeville Hit, Special Price 10¢, Piano Solos, 
Frolic Of The Flowers and Texas Range March, 
19¢ cach. CATALOG of 5000 Belectic REE. 
THE CADILLAC MUSIC CO., R30, 53 W. 24th Street, Mew York 








have been reproduced on fine paper bs 


New 80 pp. Art Catalog, rich! 
tions of pictures from such fi 
Gibson, Hutt, Remington an 








SPECIAL OFFER: On receipt 
Art Catalog described above (Regula 
value $1.60, all for One Dollar. 





These Two Beautiful Heads ty Harrison Fisher 


rich tones, the exquisite colors and brilliant execution of the originals. x 
jects are the most popular that have come from the brush of this talented arti 
Most acceptable gifts for sweetheart, relative or chum, 

Price 50 cta. each, postpaid. 


us artists as Fisher, 
thers (regular price 50 cts.) will be sent, carriage 
free, to Ladies’ Home Fournal readers sor 

Harrison Fisher heads shown in this advertisement, we will send copy of our 


containing 160 illustrations of child-life pictures (Regular price 10 cts.); total 


NEW YORK ART CO., 56 West 34th St., NEW-YORK 


y an art process which faithfully retains the 
The sub- 





Size each 9x14 in. 


y illustrated with 260 half-tone reproduc- 
Frost. Flagg, Gilbert, 


24 cts. in stamp. 


of One Dollar in paym -t for the two 


price 50 cts.), also our Nursery Catalogs, 








The price of food 


You pay money for food more 





+ willingly than for anything else 
w* it’s the most important thing you 


4 buy. 


Fortunately, the best food costs 
the least money; this is not true 


wy 


g% 


of anything else you buy. 


Quaker Qats 


is the best food for adults or children. It supplies more 
nourishment with less waste and at less cost than any other 
food. It digests easily, quickly, and all of it is at once 
converted into energy of mind and body. 


The best start for any day’s work, study or play, is a dish 
of Quaker Oats. 


3 dishes for 1 cent 


Quaker Wheat Berries Heat in a slow oven before eating and youll find it the 
most delicious form of whole wheat—entire grains —puffed and baked. toc a package. 


Quaker Cornmeal The unusual quality will be an agree- 
able surprise to you. For sale at all grocers. 


Quaker Rice Crisp by heating before serving. This is 
the most generally eaten cereal in the world and this is its 
best form. Dainty and strengthening. 1oc a package. 


The Quaker Qats @mpany 


CHICAGO 


This Fur Neck Piece 95c 


No. 627. Magnificent_38 inch 
imitation Brown Fox Neck 
Scarf, of extra fine q 
Brown French Coney 
Lined with good qua 
sateen; has four tabs and. 
trimmed bh Two Beautiful 
Fur Heads, finished with Silk 
and Knotted Cord 
also be ordered 
lack. Only 95c. 
No. 628. Jaunty Fur 
= Cap to match 
Scarf; brown or 

































black price 
Only $1.10, or 
will send both 


Scarf, and Cap 
for $2. 


Po a fe 

nailing sep Hasty lah Ss 

or scarf 10c, for & 

vein 3 3 
Se cas run from | | (Ze E < 
6% wo 7%, Be sure . 


to mention color, All pO Seared 
we ask in return for 

THESE GREAT BARGAINS 
is that you recommend us to 
your friends, When you receive 
them if you don’t think they are worth at least double send 
them right back and your money will be cheerfully refunded ; also 
postage both ways. 

Write today for Free Sataig, Trimmed Hats, Milli- 
nery, Shoes, Corsets, Gloves, Furs, Underwear, Cloaks, 
Hosiery, Skirts, Waists, C: avenettes, Jewelry, Hair 
Goods und all kinds of Ladies’, Children’s and Infants’ 
‘Wearing Apparel; also new department Men’s, Boys’ 
and Youths’ Cloth: 

CHICAGO MAIL, ORDER CO. 
8. E. Corner Indiana Avenue and 26th Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Reference: Commercial Nat, Rank, Chicago, Capital $3,000,000, 








Brown’ s Famous. Pictures 


Reproductions of Fa- 
mous Paintings, Portraits 
and Homes of Famous 
People, etc. thousands of 
subjects, size 544x8, One 
centeach. 120 for $1.00. 


Send 2c stamp to 
pay postage. W: 
will send 2 Sample 
Pictures and big 


any animal 
The clowns av 


THE A. SCHOENHUT COMPANY, Manufs., 


catalogue with 
1000 miniature 
illustrations. 


keep adding until your Greatest Show on Earth 1s comp! 
TI hy 


a eanerectiest of the world renowned SCHOENHUT Toy Pianos. 





/ 


[s Premium Calendar 14) 


Three large panels, each 8!/ x 1714 inches, lithographed fac-similes of the 
original paintings, works of art that will beautify and adorn any home. 











HE first panel is an ideal American girl’s head 
—painted by Miss E. C. Eggleston, It is bor- 
dered with a dainty gold frame, the whole hav- 
ing the appearance of being mounted upon watered silk 
of a silvery sheen. It is very artistic and decorative. 



















Bane ee 


The second and third 
panels are by the famous 





Russian artist, Eisman 
Semenowski. Classical 





without being severe, they 
havea warmth of tone and 





purity of technique that 
will make them highly 
appreciated by those who 
admire advanced art. 

The Semenowski pan- 
els contain no advertising 
matter of any kind, and will Shake beautiful art 
subjects for permanent framing. 

We will mail this splendid complete three-part 
calendar, postpaid to any address, for 10 Wool 
Soap Wrappers, 1 metal cap from jar of Swift’s 
Beef Extract, or 10 cents in stamps or coin. 


Swift’s Premium Hams and Bacon 
Sweet, Tender, Fine Flavor, Appetizing 


Swift’s Silver Leaf Lard 


3-, §-, and r0-pound airtight pails 


Swift & Company «.2v232.. Chicago 
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ee 
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le 





y must be kept warm with soft Flannels, 
t little bur may 






Ba 
the le: 











rotect babi 
. The Non 
: rior. It’s free along 
with the Flannel 4 ods sample case, 
os logue of Em 
s, Infants’ Outfi ‘01 
oat mothe free. you mention this publicati ne 
For 25c. we will include a perfect modern pattern for every 
article in baby’s first wardrobe, telling quantity of material needed 
and giving comprehensive illustrated instructions. 
We can refer you to 25,000 satisfied mothers. 


THE LAMSON BROS. CO., Est. 1885, TOLEDO, OHIO 
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Puta 
melted 


itlessens the work 
b If and gives a beau- 
tiful, gloss to the clothes. 


Pure Refined 
Paraffine 


also keeps the irons from sticking, Wrap a 
bit of muslin round a piece and rub it on the 
hot face of the iron. Paraffine is handy for 
a multitude of household uses thing 
known to seal jelly cups and fruit jars air 
tight. Pure Refined Paraffine comes in handy 
size cakes. Ask your dealer. 


STANDARD OIL CO., 
(Uncorporated) 








ver heard of, The donk: 


and Patentees. 





2214 Adams Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Established 1872 





(Pat’d) a toy for cats— 





COLORED 
PICTURES 


OF BIRDS 


$1.75 
per 100. Catalogue and 
sample for 2c stamp. 


GEO. P. BROWN & CO., BEVERLY, MASS. 


NO MONEY 


Juse ask for a generous trial bottle; “ 3-in-One" cleans and 
Polishes all veneered and varnished surfaces; saves old 
furniture. Write G. W. Cole Cos, 41 Broadway, New York, 










each. 








every community 
as we have no ager 
can try one of thes 
pense of freight and 

























you’ve enjoyed its 









est-toned pianos you 










and 
$5. press prints cards, labels, etc. Circular, 
book, newspaper press $18. Money saver, maker. 
All easy, rules sent. Write factory for press 
catalog. type. paper, etc. 

THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Conn. 


Do Your Own Printing 


ever haye to get 


| Send for Free Book }ODAY and say, 


Payment."" Address carefully 








Wile for My Introductory Offer ona a Pi ine 
Sample EPWORTH PIANO and Save $100 


pr stores. 
fine sample 


you've had your friends try 
ch, sw. 
—after you are convinced th 


our speci 


Your Choice of 27 Plans of Easy Payment 


You may select the plan that's easiest for you and we will trust you, no matter where you live. 
J guarantee each sample piano to be as fine as those 1 made for the famous song 


you will find in the free book we are going to send you. T 
fi 





H.B. WILLIAMS, Vice-Pres, Williams ‘Organ & Piano Co., Room L. H., 57 Washington St., Chic: 


CATNIP BALL trey caatc let alone: 


amusing; positively beneficial; will last for 
0 cents, together with pack- 
age of other herbs beneficial to cats. 

‘or sale by department, 


















sporting goods, drug and 10 

bird stores, and news. caats 

I want to send one of the finest, sweetest-toned Epworth Pianos we make into | | St@ndsy.or nailed by us eae 
as a sample of our work. It’s our special way of advertising, : paid 


If you write at once, I tell you how you 
pianos in your own home entirely at our 


National Cat Supplies Co. 
East Boston, Mass. 





Dealers 
write for prices. 






























asy action —after 
are celebrated 
’s one of the finest looking, sweet- 
, then, if you wish, you may buy it at 
introductory price and take 








PARLOR DECORATIONS 


E offer as follows, beautiful parlor decorations, packed 
with great care in box containing sufficient to decorate 
one large or two small rooms to a ‘queen's taste."? 

12 sprays Holly; 12 sprays Southern Smilax; 12 sprays 
Magnolia; 1 ong Needle Pine; 1 Chamerops Palm Crown; 6 
Chamerops Palm Leaves:] 1 pound Southern Gray Moss. 
Weight packed 15 pounds, price delivered, $3.00.  Beauti- 
fully illustrated catalogue on application. 

Ala. 


E. A. BEAVEN, Evergreen 








writers, 


Gabriel, and the hundreds of other well known musicians 









is the best chance you will 
A POSTAL OR LETTER 
mple Offer and 27 Plans of Easy 





your own terms. WR 
free Epworth Piano Book. 
as follows: 
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Build Your Own Furniture | 


Save %rds the Cost | 


are 


piece 
without 
cushions 

(chair 

No. I 
to match, 


$4.00) 












bove piece in the 
it comes to you! 








eis solid oak 
1 ready. so 
together, making a beautiful M Arts and 
crafts chair, davenport, table, bookshelf, in a few 
minutes. Appl. 
a solid and hi 
thing for 
your own 
give a more useful, 











is gu. 
tory 
refunded, 
You save (1) in the 
in the factory profit, 
1 d 
xpense, 











expense of 

1 packing — making a sav- 

» 44 according to the piece. 

Have you ever wanted handsome 

mission furn and thought you 

couldn't afford You can afford 

use you practically pay 

ne lumber; your own work 

a few minutes in the evening, 
saves most of the rest, 











By the 


Brooks System you can 
airs for $4.00; $25.00 
; $25.00 tables for 





dayenports f 
$8.00; $12.00 porch swings for $4.00, etc 


Our catalogue explains 
everything — Mailed free 


It shows why no mech 
pieces together, how you t 
beautify your home for very 







bility is required to put the 
Send for it today and 





Brooks 
Mfg. Co. 


Originators of the 










Knock Down 
System of House 
Furnishing. 
1512 Ship Street for this solid oak 
Saginaw, Mich. dining table 4144 x 
USA. Dining chair to match, 

















eno The Original and Only 
KWL Genuine Fireless Cooker 


n of the principle of Recaloration, or cooking 
, in the United States. It has been adopted 
ny commissary, and endorsed by the U. S. 
Department, It has been on the market three 
housands are in daily use. The CALORIC revolu 
tionizes the kitchen; 
solves thedomesticprob- 
lem; makes indifferent 
cooks perfect ; saves 90% 
of labor and 75% of fuel; 
renders food more deli 
cious and nutritious 
nishes hot wa 
times; makes perfec 
bread’ sponge; re 
tough meats and poultry 
tender as choicest cuts 
and chicken; elimi 
odors 
j simp 
tom: 






















tried the 
L other "ire 

you will appreciate the CALORIC, when you know ifs efi 
is 50% greater, CALORIC utensils are the only ones 
ed for fireless cooking. CALORIOS have perfect in- 
ion and construction. 





Price $5.50 and up }2 3)" concnmes out of your 
specific guarantee, ‘your money back if the CALORIC fails 
to make good." CALORIC cookbook of 200 recipes. Ask 
your dealer, or write for book, **Cooking Without I free. 





CALORIC FIRELESS COOKSTOVE CO., 
132 Ottawa St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 








"HUSTLER" 
ASH SIFTER 


beet tev tite be HY ustler Ash Sifter | 


save the good coal. Coal saved is money earned. Turning the 
crank for a minute saves the day's avhe can do it. No 


Kits wood or iron Darrel, 


No dirt nor dust. 
ime: If your dealer can't supply y 


“Dainty’ Practical” 


LIEBIG 
COMPANY’S 


New 
Cook Book 
FREE 


“Brimful of New Ideas” 


Mail a postal with your 
address to Liebig’s Ex 
tract of Meat Co., Ltd 

120 Hudson St., N.Y. 





| we were to decorate the following week, a tree that 


The Merrymakers’ 
Club at Christmas 


By Jean Dwight Franklin | 


PART IV | 
Qi the men in the Merrymakers’ Club who 


can sew will please stand! | 
‘The young people looked at each other 
nd at their Chaperon in amusement, and the Med- 
ical Student, the only one to respond promptly 
and proudly, received applause. 

“Tonight we are going to make Turkey-red 
stockings for our Christmas party, and the’ girls 
will at once begin by each selecting v pupil and pre- 
paring straightway to teach him how to sew up his 












stocking.” “I'he pupils proved to be both willing 
and apt, and before 1 had prepared the next act 
they were finished—twenty-four red stockings ! 








We gathered around the fireplace, a diminutive 
one, to be sure, and a coal-grate at that, and the 
men proceeded to pile it up with kindling and a 
few heavier sticks. The bundles of kindling were 
broughtas fines from the members after an absence. 

After the fire had burned itself down a bit we 
popped corn, and after we had made several pop- 
pers full we rested from our labors and chatted. 
Then, filling some cups with the popcorn and 
others with bright-red cranberries, the Chaperon 
distributed needles threaded with coarse thread 
to cach, giving the popcorn to the girls and the 
cranberries to the boys. The girl was to put on a 
kernel of popcorn, pass it to her partner, and he 
would add his cranberry and return it to her for 
another white, fluffy bead. 

And thus they chatted and work 
making their bright chains for the 











1, all the time 
ettlement tree 











would be lighted Christmas Eve and give pleasure 
and gifts to children for ten happy days. 





‘HE next Friday, acting on instructions, the 

Merrymakers brought penny toys and jokes for 
each other, and when they arrived found the red 
stockings hung along the chimney-shelf and across 
the windows, each labeled with a member's name. 
Into these they dropped their gifts for cach other, 
and after a dance, to divide the night, it were, 
from the next morning, we fell with enthusiasm 
into the work of emptying our stockings. 

Gathered in a circle, on cushions on the floor, 
they were a jolly lot as they pretended to be chil. 
dren again, and the small-sized men 
grouped itself in the centre was most amu 
‘There were pigs and cows, chickens and donke 
horses and birds, monkeys and sheep, and, t 
to the noise, which seems to he the feature of every 
well-regulated party, we had jew’s-harps, zobos, 
tin horns, harmonicas, whistles, drums and sirens. 

We took it for granted that all the neighbors 
were either out for the evening or would be cheered | 
to feel we were having such a good time—and so 
no word of discipline was spoken. 

FTER the hilarity was over we refilled our 

stockings, which the following week, between 
Christmas and New Year’s, we took down to 
enliven the group that gathered at the Settlement 
to receive them. We also brought, to replenish 
their library, a lot of books which we had collected | 
at a book party given by the Club several weeks 
before, and a number of pictures. 

We ‘looked very Christmassy as we made our 
way through the narrow, winding streets, so much 
so, in fact, that we had quite a substantial body- 
guard of street gamins before we had gone any 













































| distance, who, with pleadings, yells and  jests, 


endeavored to relieve us of some of our favors. 

But we stecled our hearts, for the Settlement 
expected us and there was already quite a little 
group awaiting the trifles we had with us. 

Chey were even then watching for us on the steps 
and flew back into the house to herald our ap- 
proach, only to reappear with the remainder of 
the crowd at their heels. 

They eyed our parcels expectantly and with 
curiosity and impatience, and we found we should 
have to ‘deliver the goods” at once to still the 
clamor. The Chaperon, remembering how odious 
are comparisons, as well as unsettling and some- 
times embarrassing to the donors, recommended 
that the children carry away their stockings un- 
opened and examine their contents at home. 

And so the evening ended happily, and it re- 
mained for their own parents to settle any dis- 


| putes as to equality in the value of their possessions. 


x 


HE Chaperon’s back was turned when they did 

it. Possibly she knew it was inevitable, and, 
although she did not become a partner to the 
scheme, she may have thought it wiser to turn her 
back. But, if the real truth were known, she 
was not altogether aghast when her eyes fell upon 
a mischievous bunch of mist!ctoe, attached to the 
chandelier, which one of the boys had quickly tied 





there while the others absorbed their Chaperon in | 


conversation. 

“Boys!” she exclaimed in mock surprise, ‘how 
did you ever dare! 
very strongly object?” 

And as there seemed no violent protest, but 
instead a gentle resignation 

“Go ahead and dance,” she exclaimed, ‘and 
don’t hold me responsible for the consequences!” 

She argued to herself that if our grandmothers 
in their prudish day had allowed it, might not her 
Merrymakers indulge in a little harmless fun? 

And her theory was vindicated by the sweet boy. 
ish and girlish manner in which the dancers were 
lured under the magic of the chandelier. 


se 


IIE next meeting after the stockings were dis- 

tributed at the Settlement was held on the last | 
night of the year, and being an auspicious occasion 
we had a cotillion—the girls making the favors, 
and the boys providing dainty calendars for their 
partners, all attending in evening dress. The boys 
also paid for the pianist. Just before midnight we 
gathered in a circle with our glasses of sweet cider 
and drank a welcome to the New Year. Each had 

















| come provided with a toast, and after the toasts 


were given in turn they were copied into our Club 


| book, with all the other nonsense we had written 


on different evenings—the love story, the telegrams, | 
the adjective letters, the proposals, etc.—for our | 
future perusal. ! 


Girls,” she asked, ‘tdo you | 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for December 1907 























Eastman 


it isn't 














The Kodak Christmas Story 


Wherever children are there’s a Christmas story, yes, an all the year 
round story for the Kodak to record—a story that grows in interest as the 
years go by. 

Let the grown folks with a Kodak and the Children with a Brownie 
join in building the family Kodak Book. And there’s no better way to 
begin than with pictures of Christmas day. 


Kodaks, $5.00 to $100.00. Brownies, $1.00 to $9.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. Y., Zhe Kodak City. 
























From Factory to Home 
at Factory Prices 


Goods shipped on approval to be returned at our expense 
if not satisfactory. The secret of ten years’ success is — 


More than one hundred thousand customers 
satisfied with our high-grade furniture 


Write for our catalogue of office, library, parlor, hall, dining-room and 
bed-room furniture. The cream of furniture designs of the world 
brought to your door if you address us No. 66 Fulton Street. 


GRAND RAPIDS FURNITURE MFG. Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 






























This Complete 


BURNT WOOD 
Outfit and Wood $3.50 


Assortment 
rges $5.00 for 


4% the cost in 
buying of us, the manufacturers. 
Our Outfits are complete 

ade of highest 

















PANOK NO. 1. - $2.00 


celebrated the world over. Our Wood Assortments 





WOOD ASST. NO, 












de 3-ply Ivory White Basswood unequalled in design and | 1 Glove Box, bite 

finish. Full instructions, how to become adept in pyrography in | 1 Hakf- Box, ibe 
only a few days, sent with each equipment. I Therméter "30,1 Box 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR MONEY REFUNDED | 1 Panok No! 1 Outtit, $2.00 


MONEY making and selling burnt wood. You can do the 





same. 
Send your name for our new large Catalogue illustrating over a thousand 


Many people make BIG 
select and novel designs especially suitable for pyrographic decoration. 


FREE EVERY PYROGRAPHER SHOULD HAVE ONE. 


REMEMBER THAT WE SAVE YOU ONE-THIRD THE COST OF EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 
F. F. RICK & COMPANY, 507 MAIN STREET, BUFFALO, N. Y. 





. Great Fun 
\ For 10c 


SPECIAL OFFER! To in- 
troduce my Big Catalogue of 
\ Toys, Games, a Musical 
ovelties I will on receipt of 
send you, all charges 
id, the latest, sweetest, 
and funniest Musical 
elty you ever heard. 
faction guaranteed. 


STRAUSS, The Toy King 
395 Broadway, Dept. 1, New York 


Credit USEFUL 
10 Days XMAS GIFT 


Write today for this Lovely Ostrich 3 
Feather, enclosing 5c postage. Beautifully = 
curled; ze 14 in. Any color.. If you ind it satisfactory 
and a great bargain, send us $1.65. If not, return within 
10 daya, By buying of us yop save the dealer's profit. 
Chicago Feather Co., Dep.13, 283 Jackson Bvd.,Chicago 


Me Od ley 


bey 

Childrens 
Wraps and 
Aifeyet see 


Negligees 


Soft and fluffy, KRIN KLEDOWN is 
to Eiderdown Cloth in texture but more beau- 
titul. Fairy light, it has all the warmth of 
Bearskin, without any of the oppressive 
ight. It costs much less. on the mesh 
system, it is thoroughly hygienic and is the 
ideal fabric for 


Children’s Cloaks, Baby Jack- 
ets, Baby Blankets, Robes, 
Wrappers, Kimonos, Dressing 
Sacks, Bath Robes, etc. 


Solid colors — white, pink, blue, red, gray; 
wide, 60c a yard; in 36 inches also 
The trademark is on the back of every two yards. 


Ask your dealer to’show you KRINKLEDOW 
its sister cloth GRIZZLYDOWN. If you have 
difficulty in securing either, send us the money and we 
will see that you plied. Write for booklet A, free 
samples and Pattern Book. 


FRENCH & WARD, 58-60 Leonard Street, New York 




















Is being used by Dressmakers everywhere as the 
fashionable fabri ilor-made suits, travelling 
dresses, shopp king suits, evening 
gowns and se e skirts for general wear. 

s 50 inches wide. Over 50 colors. 
25, $1.50, $2.00 a yard. 

nd quality-price is on every 2te 





< costumes, Ww 














selvage. 
and illustrated Fashion Booklet No, 10, free 
on request. 


FRENCH & WARD, 58-60 Leonard St., New York 


Horlick’s 
Malted Milk 
1908 Calendar 


— Rosalind, 
an Gilbert, the 


reproduces Shakespeare’s Heroi 
Portia and Juliet, by C. 
celebrated portrait superb art 
panel, 914 es in size,a charming deco: 
tion for the library, living-room, boudoir or den 
Mailed anywhere for 10c coin or stamps 
This calendar is exquisitely printed in colors, 
while the r se side shows a series of illus- 
trations of speare’s Seven Ages, each 
age represented by a noted character from the 
plays of the great poet. A very artistic gift. 


Horlick’s Malted Milk Company 
700 N.W. Avenue, Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 


Horlick’s Malted Milk —o07iginal and only 
genuine —pure milk and extract of malted 
grain, in powder form, soluble in wate 
cooking —a food-drink’ for all ages. 
with the weakest stomach. AU Druggists. 











For old and young 
on to stay on 


Insist upon getting Shur-01 
guarantee, backed by our 43 ye 

Any broken 
year by any op 

Shur-On tag on every mounting. Ask your optician. 
Shapes to fit any nose. Illustrated book fre 


E. tein Sons Co., Dept. A, 
Established 1864. Rochester, N. Y. 


nd be protected by our 


to hang things on 
tiny round hole that is almost invisible, 
1 pin with a transparent glass head, 
tear the wall. Strong and orna- 
for calendars, small pictures, etc. 
no hammering. 
10c aif dozen, 20¢ a 
Notion, House, 
pply Stores, or wee 


Moore Push-Pin 


1, at 

rnishing, or 
id prepatc 
1118. 11th St. 

. Phila., Penna, 


no] 2 











What's What at 
Christmas? 


A Hamper of Christmas Gifts for Historic 
and Literary Celebrities 


VERYBODY, young or old, who likes to 
sharpen his wits by guessing the queries 
as to ‘‘What’s What?” every month, will 

be glad_to know of a Christmas box which the 
editor of this column is planning to ‘‘send.” It is 
to be full of all sorts of presents, but the question 
is, Who are to be the recipients of this goodly array ? 


' Ah—that you must guess! And in your guessing 


lies the fun of sending this imaginary hamper. 
Search your memory and your reference-books 
for the identity of the folk hinted at below, and 
send your answers to The Editor of What's What? 
not later than December 9, accompanying your 
answers with a brief suggestion (not more than 
twenty words) as to some idea _you would like to 
see taken up in this column. For the correctness 
of your guesses, the value of your suggestion, and 
the cleverness of the form in which you send your 
answers, we will award fifteen prizes of one dollar 
each. The names of the prize winners and the 
answers will be printed in the February JOURNAL. 
Those who compete are reminded of certain 
important points to be observed—points which in- 
fluence the award of prizes more than is realized, 
perhaps. Every month excellent answers must be 
thrown aside because contestants have failed to 
give name and address, or omitted the suggestion 


| asked for, or made it longer than twenty words; 





because the answer camce in too late, or was written 
on mussy, blotted scraps of paper; or some proper 
name was misspelled—‘‘ El/zoll” appeared among 
the October answers by the score, and ‘‘ Allan,” 
and a few months ago “John Bunion”! Remem- 
ber, hundreds of entirely correct answers are 
received, and the decision between them must 
often depend on just such points as these, and 
on the cleverness with which the answers are put. 


For Whom are These Gifts? 
(x) Bells and motley for ‘‘The Wisest Fool in 
Europe.” 
(2) An ear-trumpet for the great composer who 
wrote his finest music after he became totally deaf. 


(3) A pack of cards for the Emperor who spent 
his years of exile in playing solitaire. 


(4) The fountain of youth for an aged explorer. 


(s) A hobby-horse for the King who exclaimed : 
“A horse! a horse! my kingdom for a horse!” 


(6) A basket of seashore pebbles to cure the 
stuttering of a famous orator. 


(7) A warming-pan for the philosopher who met 
his death from sleeping between damp sheets. 


(8) A ship-model for the Czar who, in disguise, 
studied in the Netherlands the art of shipbuilding. 


(9) A volume of Gray’s poems for the English 
General who said of the ‘‘Elegy in a Country 
Churchyard,” ‘I would rather be the author of 
that poem than to have the glory of beating the 
French tomorrow.” 


(10) A separator for an unfortunate Queen who 
delighted in playing the dairymaid. 

(11) A pocket tablet for the great religious 
leader who wrote his fragmentary doctrines upon 
sheep bones and palm leaves. 

(12) A pair of scarlet four-inch heels for the 
shoes of the little King whose favorite motto was, 
“T am the State.” 

(13) A sheet of asbestos for the King who 
let the griddle-cakes burn in a peasant’s cottage. 

(14) A new cloak for the gallant who made of 
his velvet mantle a footpath for his Queen. 

(15) A new wooden leg for the General who left 
his on the battlefield. 

(16)_A pair of stilts to increase the stature of 
“The Wicked Wasp of Twickenham.” 

(17) A lantern for the Revolutionary General 
who shot a wolf in her den by the glare of her eyes. 

(18) A_ camel’s-hair brush for the Royal 
Academician who made his first paintbrush from 
a cat’s tail. 


(19) A refrigerator for a sick English King, in | 


which to keep the snow and pears sent him by a 


| royal opponent. 


(20) A cultivator for the Emperor who gave up 
a throne in order to raise cabbages. 


(21) Areal diadem for the Roman Emperor who 
was crowned with a pikeman’s collar by his troops. 


(22) A cast of the Torso Belvedere for the 
greatest of sculptors, who declared himself so in- 
debted to this statue for his masterful representa- 
tions that, in his blind old age, he loved to pass his 
hands over it that he might still enjoy, through 
touch, the grandeur of its lines. 


(23) A dagger for the assassinated Dictator who 
was obliged to defend himself from his friends with 
the sharp point of his own pen. 

(24) An electric fan for the famous wit who ex- 
claimed: ‘Heat, ma’am! It was so dreadful here 
that I found there was nothing left for it but to 
take off my flesh and sit in my bones.” 


(25) The crown of the Cxsars for the King 
crowned at Saint Peter’s, Rome, on Christmas Day. 


Answers to the October Anagram 
COLONIAL CONUNDRUMS FOR THE CURIOUS 


1, Jones, John Paul 10. Ticonderoga 
2. Allen, Ethan 11. Revere, Paul 
3. Marion, Francis 12. Indigo 

4, Elizabeth 13. Copley, J.S. 
S. Smith, John 14. Endicott 

6. Tobacco 15. Newcastle 
7. Otis 16. Tea 

8. Washington, George 17. Eliot, John 
9. Newport 18. New York 


19. Adams, John 
. Rolfe, John 
21. Yorktown 


Prize Winners tn the October Contest 


Mattie Campbell, Michigan; Stella Ayers Wilson, 
Massachusetts ; Alice M. Reynolds, California; Mrs. 
Anna G. Carpenter, Ohio; Hélen Elizabeth Galbreath, 
Tennessee ; E.R. Nichols, Connecticut ; M 
Eaton, Alabama; C. J. Bennett, Connect 
William A. Campbell, Michigan; Alice I 
Ohio ; Jean Gates, Iow Helen J. Rank, Ohio; Helen 
D. Fussell, Pennsylvania ; Ethel Lenore Smith, Iowa ; 
Bertha A. Law, Massachusetts. 
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ESTABLISHED 1877 


For Christmas 


We invite you to write for 
and read in print and picture 


The Lambert Jewelry Catalog 


We always welcome comparison of prices, for our jewelry is 
either manufactured in our own factory or selected with the greatest 
care and bought for cash. 

Our prices meet all competition and criticism. 

Let us ask you to look at and study what is best and most 


beautiful in 
New York Jewelry 


(Illustrations Actual Size) 


uts 


We prepay all transportation charges whether by Registered Mail or Express 


whether your order calls for a 75 cent article or a $1500.00 purchase. 


oe @ To.A Parent 


A. pair of Dumb Bell Links in solid 14 karat 
gold—rose color, richly engraved with two 
amonds. A gift that any man highly 


Ss. Price $18.00 


To. A& Gentleman 


Brooch or Pendant in most artistic 





solid 14 karat gold w 
For a gift to 
remembrance ¢ 
prized dearly 


n new safety catch, 
or relative, a 
s nature is sure to be 


Price $21.75 


pare 














A. clever adaptation 
An article that gives of the “Wish Bone}’ 
the recipient a con- set with half pearls and 
ual Xmas—is a diamond centre. Made 
Stick pin. This car in solid 14 karat gold. 








Fox Head in Solid This Ta very: atteant 
karat gold — rose color ive and durable pin This Fashionable Pierced Signet 
and has diamond eyes. ring, made of solid 14 karat gold in 





Price $10.00 





rose color, allowing an oval suri 
large 
of thi 
graving. 


Price $8.50 







nough for monogram or Is 
letters. No charge for en 


Price $10.75 






S— 


No token ofremembrance expresses 
h as a diamond. This 
ond Ring or Engage: 
Ring is set in a solid 14 karat 
id, hand-made mounting and has 
a fine diamond, Because we are 


importers, Price $52.00 















ome and exceedingly 
de in solid 14 ka 


3 Bracelet. This design in 
Richly chased wild roses. A most 


Price $16.75 





The Lambert Seamless Wedding 
Ring is very close grain 

retains its high polish and is prac 
tically indestructible. In all styles, 
shapes, sizes, widths and thicknesses 
14 karat’ gold $3.30 up— 
18 karat gold $4.40 up— 
22 karat gold $5.25 up. 





This fine di: 
nine fine dia 
arranged to 
color and artis 


To .4 Frien 






t shows dignity in the design and it is lofty in style. The 
d_in size with peculiar precision and the setting is 
urface of each. Made in solid 14 karat gold. Rose 


by hand. A princely Price $225.00 














A set of th uds made of solid 14 karat gold liam 
centres. The finish is in Roman gold e studs have th 
patent spring back, a feature that will be esteemed highly by 
the u Price of Set $18.00 





© 
Ce) 
© To. A Chum 


A Mead neck chain, 66 beads, of solid 14 karat gold, 
15% inches long, is so pretty, dainty and dressy 
that every girl now wears one or wants one. This 
design can be ordered in either Roman (dull) 
or Polished (bright) finish. rice 

16.50._ Other sizes: $9.50 13% 
in, long: $12.75 15% in. long; 
$20.00 16 in. long. 















This Ladies’ Watch may be selected wit 
either Waltham, Elgin or Lambert mov 
ment. You need no expert advice on this 
watch, since the works are standard and 
like the case is guaranteed. 

It is solid 14 karat gold Hunting 
and has Diamond in centre, st 
specially recommend this 
an investment. 








clasp is just ass. 
sential as his col 
lar button. A lit- 
tle thing of big 
imp ort ance 

Made in solid 14 
karat gold,chased 
design. 'Rose 
color, diamond 









in oval design 
and made in solid 

14 karat gold with two 
4 fine sapphires in flush set 
* Homeric"? or 











Greer Gatd Fistsh. Pics $6.60 SE 10.00 SS 
SP To The Baby tg ea 


Ring with Diamond 









ns that are smooth and strong to withstand Centre. Made in solid 
Zand mischief. Made in solid 14karat gold, 14 Karat gold and in a 
peail centre and beaded edge. Roman finish new shape. Roman color 

Price per pair $4.50 Price $5.00 

















We Send FREE THE LAMBERT JEWELRY BOOK. 
Everything in Jewelry is beautifully il- 
lustrated by a new process showing the various articles in their natural sizes. 
It will be as much of a treat as a visit to New York — yet you can choose 
from it at home and there’s no persuading to buy—no doubt about Quality 
in any way and the Prices are sure to please you, for Lambert’s prices are for 
jewelry only —not a penny for reputation. 
Remember we exchange any article that fails to meet your full expectations 
or refund your money, whichever you prefer. 























Don’t put off sending for this Book — but write your name on a postal today. 


LAMBERT BROS. 


Manufacturing Jewelers, Importers and Retailers. 


3rd Ave. Cor. 58th St., New York. 


Factory and Salesrooms 
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‘A Christmas Gift of Style, Comfort and Convenience 
of untold value at modest expense. The high quality 
Rubber in the attractive little Scotch plaid purse. 


Every woman wants a pair 


The fashionable short length skirt demands dainty 
fe r. So-Lites are the only rubbers that fill 
all requirements, affording full protection and yet 


as light on the foot as a glove on the hand. 


May be carried in hand b 

For shopping, calling, ue 
Insist on having the genuine which have “‘So-Lite, 
Rochester, N. Y.,"" on bottom of every rubber and 
button of each purse. ‘‘All others are imitators.”” 


at pocket, or muff, 
pera or trave 


and width of 
shoe, also wide, 
medium or 
narrow toe. 


At dealers or 
by. mail post- 
paid for 75e. 
Specify size 


Style booklet for the asking. 
SO-LITE RUBBER C0., 71 Mortimer St., ROCHESTER, N. Y, 





Brainerd & 
NEW 
EMBROIDERY 


Now ready 
Just pub- 


This Stamped Card Case 
Linen, with instructions for 
embroidering and finishing. 
Given until March I, 1908, 
to every embroiderer_send- 
ing 16 cts, for our NEW 
EMBROIDERY BOOK. 
The book is just off the press 
—the latest and best book on 


This Stamped 
Card Case 


Embroidery. Over 150 pages; 
hundreds of iMustrations. 
Complete instructions. Di. 
grams for beginners. Fea 
tures of special interest: ; 
Colored Plates of Double 
Roses ; Centerpieces, Doilies, 
Sofa Gushions, etc., in the OOo 
now popular 'Wallachian, Biedermaier, Lazy 
Daisy, Shadow, Eyelet and Mountmellick Em- 
broidery; Dainty Christmas Novelties. 
16¢. pays for book and postage 
en Additional linens are 6e, each, 
and ask for FREE CARD CASE LINEN in your 
ach you in one envelope and Free 
envelope. Address 


The Brainerd & Armstrong Co., 6 Union St., New London,Conn. 


y woman to wishto 
look her best. LABLACHE 
will effa 'm her com- 
plexion have suffered by 

sun and wind. 
is wonderful beautifier 
and your skin will be soft, vel- 
vety and free from wrinkles, and 
without the tendency to become 
red, rough, or chapped. 
Refuse They n 
Whit , or Cream, S0c a box, of druggists or by 
Send 10c for sample. 
BEN. LEVY CO., French Perfumers 
Dept. A. 125 K Street, Boston, Mass 





be dangerous. Flesh, 


mail 





will be found a real help in the matter of 








Christmas giving. Dainty linens made 
doubly attractive by their use. These 
perfectly embroidered letters may be 


stitched on by hand in a few moments 
time. Impossible for them to ravel. 
They come in various styles and sizes. 
Send two cent stamp for booklet and 
sample of any letter you desire 


G.REIS & BRO. 


ei be thon ea ate 4 











Fair Handy Hat Fasteners 


Improved. Hold ladies’ hats on better than 4 
hat pins. Pin on or sew on. No holes in hat. 
One pair enough for all your hats. Send 25 cents 
for a pair. Agents wanted. 30 other useful articles. 
Big sellers. 

FAIR MFG. CO, 212 Fifth St, Racine, Wisconsin | 





A Sunshine Clearing: 
House for Christmas 


By Cynthia Westover Alden 


Who Tells How Sunshine Can Help You to 


Give, If You Don't Know How 
Christmas Clearing-House. I'll give you 
alist of everything I need; you tell me 

what you need; and others can send in what we 

both need. There’s nothing selfish about that, 
is there? But truly, [can give away a lot of lovely 
things for you if you will just send them to me. 

I appeal especially this time to the men and 
women in this world who have no one depending 
upon them, and in consequence, without realizing 
it, have grown a little bit selfish because of being 
so self-centred. But now, at this Christmastime, 
when everybody is making a business of doing 
something to make somebody happy, let us all 
catch the spirit of giving, and if you want to do 
something and don’t know how to do it just utilize 
me and our Sunshine staff, here at 96 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. Won’t you join me in this happy game 
of Merry Christmas? —for I am going to play 
“Santa Claus” all over the country. 

The readers who have children and loved ones 
about them will send to me without any urging, 
for they know from past experience the joy that 
comes from dividing. You who have no children 
nor so very many loved ones, you who stand prac- 
tically alone, will have no reason now to say: “‘] 
don’t intend to celebrate Christmas this year. I 
seem to be left out of the good times.” You are 
very much needed, and the cheer and comfort that 
will go out of Sunshine headquarters this year will 
depend entirely upon how many of you I can secure 
on my Committee of Giving. 

The ‘‘Clearing-House” is ready for your ‘‘checks 
of good will” in different forms. Some of you will 
say: ‘‘I haven’t a thing to give. I’m as poor asa 
church-mouse this Christmas.” But just read 
here about a few of the things that you could give, 
and you would better give at least one, without fail, 
or I fear you will have no luck for twelve long 
months. I mean there will be a sorry spot in your 
heart that will make you quite uncomfortable in 


WILL call Sunshine this month a 
























| the year to come. 


You Could Give a Mother's Love 


the dearest of gifts—or a father’s love—to one of 
the blind children in our Sunshine Home. You 
could show that love by collecting or providin; 
clothing after you have selected the child ani 
know the age—and I could send you a photograph 
of all the children for you to select from; by writ- 


| inga letter if the child selected is old enough to ap- 


reciate it—and oh, how important these children 
cel when they get a letter!’ And there are many 
other ways to show this love, of which I could tell 
you if you should ask me. Don’t you want to try 
a lucky charm like this for the coming year? 





You Could Give Pleasure 

to an invalid by sending her stationery and stamps, 
so that she may have the pleasure of writing to her 
friends. This is one of the few ways she can keep 
in touch with the great outside world, and even this 
is denied her because of the lack of these articles. 


You Could Give Codperation 


| and share just a wee bit in this love-giving, if you 


should not feel that you could give enough your- 
self, by forming a ‘Mother Syndicate” ‘or a 
“Father Syndicate.” Isn’t that a funny idea? 
And what does it mean? you ask. Well, write to 
me and I'll tell you how a number of mother- 
hearted and father-hearted people can form a 
syndicate with shares in one little blind child. 

on’t forget to write, for we want several of these 
syndicates. The children who have no mothers 
and fathers feel very much out of things. Those 
who have them are too important for anything. 
You can’t blame them. It’s a comfortable feeling 
to know that somebody loves you, and the way 
those little hearts pine for affection would make 
your own heart bleed if you were with them long. 


You Could Give Comfort 


in so many little ways, by sending mufflers, mittens, 
hoods, caps, shoes and stockings, handkerchiefs, 
underwear, and short nightgowns for the sick. 


You Could Give to a Child Christmas Joy 

—the joy that a child always has when it gets a 
filled stocking on Christmas morning. And if you 
want to help us fill the stockings, may I remind 
you that we always try to put in each one a useful 


| article, a plaything, ‘‘something good to eat,” and 


a book or a game? I could dispose of twenty thou- 
sand stockings if I had the gifts. Will you help? 


You Could Give a Lot of Fun 

and oh, how much some of us need just that, by 
sending a Christmas box to one of the girls or 
boys whom Sunshine is sending to school and 
college. Don’t you remember how you looked for- 
ward to a box from home when you were in school ? 
Let us have the fun of making up some boxes. 


You Could Give Protection, if You are a Mother 


by sending to me the little garments which your | 


own little one has outgrown. I know where some 
of these things are needed just now. 


You Could Give a Lift to a Child’s Burden 


A little girl of twelve whom I know has been getting 
up at five o’clock in the morning to prepare break- 
fast for an aged grandma who works in a factory, 
and for the younger children. She has the weight 
of the universe on her shoulders. She is bowed 
with care. Her face is old and full of lines. She 
has asked that her little sister’s name be put on 
our Christmas list, with never a thought for herself. 
I want to send her a Christmas dinner and save 
her from working on Christmas morning. There 
are a great many others like her. Will you help 
one or two who are weighted as she is? 

If you would be particularly successful these 
Christmas holidays begin the month by doing 
business through the Sunshine Clearing-House. 

Address all communications to Mrs. Cynthia 


| Westover Alden, President-General of the Inter- 


national Sunshine Society, 96 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 

NOTE — In addressing Mrs. Alden regarding Sunshine 
matters will our readers kindly bear in mind that invariably a 
stamp should be inclosed fora reply? Otherwise, Mrs. Alden 
has to answer correspondents at the expense of her work. | 
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AS A CHRISTMAS PRESENT no single thing furnishes so much 
entertainment, amusement and enjoyment to a family, especially where there 
are children and young folks, as an 


EDISON PHONOGRAPH 


It supplies all kinds of amusement at little expense; it gives you a means 
of entertaining your friends and neighbors, and it keeps 
you up-to-date with every kind of music by the purchase 
of NEW RECORDS for a small sum, all of which com- 
bined, make the home the most delightful spot on earth. 
A small sum invested in an Edison Phonograph will do this. 






Have you seen and heard the new model with the big horn? If not, 
go to the nearest dealer and see it, hear it and buy it. If you cannot 
do that, write to us for a complete descriptive catalogue. 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO., 73 Lakeside Ave. 





Bont: Bone 


A Christmas Present Sure to Please! 


A person must be very old or very young not to appreciate a pair of 
Barney & Berry Skates. If you have never learned to skate, start in this 
season and make up for the pleasure you have lost in the past. There is 
no more healthful and invigorating sport known. 


BARNEY & BERRY ICE AND ROLLER SKATES 


are the best you can buy, being carefully constructed of properly tempered 
steel, designed to give the maximum of strength, lightness and speed. 
“Barney & Berry Skates helped me to win the championship,’’ writes 
Irving Brokaw, Figure Skating Champion 1906. 
Write for our latest illustrated catalog of Ice 
containing “Hockey Rules” and other interesting matter. 


Barney & Berry, Ice and Roller Skates, 115 Broad St., Springfield, Mass. 


Ask for our Roller Skate Catalog if you want the best. 
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° . FREE 
Notice Convenient Payments Sell 5 clocks 
Send $1.00 with order for Vase Soar Bitsae 
or $2.00 for Clock —balance and you will 
25c a week or $1.00 a month. receive one 
| These goods cannot be duplicated : 
for DOUBLE THE PRICE anit 
jhis side of Europe: main 
Order early to insure prompt de- the _install- 
livery. ment busi- 
Morey vahhinded 17 wet satéefaclory text your 
FIRST NATIONAL MFRS. ASSN. Write Gs canst gene 


12 in, high, ; 
$4.50 Williamson Bldg. 


Cleveland, Ohio day. 





12 in. high, $10.00 











Designs 
tosuit every 
foot and 
fancy. 


Send for our illus- 
d id 











nterested 
ice or Roller Skates. 


The Samuel Winslow Skate Mfg. Co., 
Worcester, Mass., U.S. A. 
84-86 Chambers St., New York 
8 Long Lane, E. C., London 


WINSLOW'S 
SKates 


THE BEST ICE AND ROLLER SKATES 


Perfect in detail. 
Beautiful in finish. 











Be Sure to Ask For 
Hood Rubbers | 


and you will get the only rubbers 
of Old Fashioned Quality in 
New Fashioned Styles. 

Hood 








Rubbers cost no more 
than the ordinary, un- 
satisfactory kind, but 
they contain 
real rubber 
made better. 
are made over 
latest style 
lasts, in all siz 
to fit a shoes — 
men’s, women’s 
and children’s 


HOOD ggg 
RUBBERS 


Look for this trade- 
mark and refuse any 
rubbers without it. 














more 
and are 
They 
the || 
shoe 











If your dealer cannot 
supply you, write us. 






Send us your name and 
address on a postal and we’ll 
send you a clever story, ‘‘ What 
He Knew About Her Rubbers.” 


HOOD RUBBER CO. 
97 Bedford St. | BOSTON, MASS. 












Zagle” Combination Sets, consist of 

a pair each, of beautiful silk suspenders, 

garters and armbands, matched in materials 

and color. Cleverly arranged in our hand- 
some new hinged top box, (As illustrated, 


Most appropriate for a gift—sure to be appreci 
Cost no more than the same articles bought sin 


on each set, and refuse 


ake better sets at $2.00 and $3.00 of finer 
js and mountings, in elegant boxes. ($3.00 grade 
has ‘'Gold plated’* mountings.) 
If your dealer or department store cannot supply you 
send us his name with the price of grade desired and 
we will send you a complete set, all charges prepaid. 


EAGLE SUSPENDER CO. 
1210-12-14-16 Race Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Originators of "* Combination Sets" and makers of 
age”? Jers and garters. 


BLANKET 


From Sheep to Mill to Bedroom 


Cuts off half the cost to you. It means regular re- 
tail $12 blanket, all wool (5 lbs.) for $7; $10 blanket, 
(4lbs.) for $6. Express prepaid East of Mississippi 
River. Cold-proof, non-shrinkable, “the Sunshine 
of South Carolina lives in Caroline Blankets.” We 
guarantee these blankets all wool and we guarantee 
Satisfaction to every purchaser. Our blankets are 
made in the old-fashion way, all wool, keep soft 
and fluffy, and last a lifetime. Every blanket its 
own best’ advertisement. Handsome booklet on 
washing and care of blankets, free. 


Caroline Woolen Mills, Greenville, S.C. 


LEARN STAMPING 


A money making business 
for women—done at home. 


Women can mak 
ing linens 

expense 

trated catalog of p: 
10 cents in stamps. 


omfortable income b: 
Pa 


|H 


| ber of the 


The Girls’ Club 
With One Idea: To Make Money 


Merry Christmas!! 


| SWS ECAUSE Tue Journat is so full 
of other good things this month 


we must be content with just a 
little corner, but we shall probably have 
two columns some other time by 
ofcompensation. Atany rate, th 
to wish each other a Merry Christmas, and we'll 
spend the rest of the time carning money instead 
of reading aboutit. The Club is flourishing more 
than ever. The members all busy earning 
salaries these days, and in taking advantage of all 
the opportunities which Club membership affords. 


The Swastika Club 
OW it grows! The 
ever to wear the s' 
















irls are more eager than 
tika now, for it admits 
to membership in the new Club. It is useless to 
apply unless you are a ‘Swastika Girl,” and then 
you will not need to ask, for you will be promoted 
at once. The girls 
be members all say it is very much worth while, 
and you will say so too when you ‘‘get in.” 
















The Salaries 


ALARIES, big and little, for everybody — the 

big ones for those who do much, and the little 

ones for those who do little! If you haven’t heard 
about them write to the Club at once. 


Come Right In! 


Pigen is room for every girl who reads THE 
OURNAL and who wants to earn money, and 
ake means you, does it not? 
Just senda letter or postal-card to 


Tue Grris’ CLUB 
TE Lapres’ HoME JouRNAL 
PHILADELPHIA 


4 Christmas Gttt 
Worth While 


One Which Lasts for Twelve Months 











ar’s subscription 
to THE Lapies’ Home 
JouRNAL only commences 
on Christmas morning; it 
continues for a year— 
really tw ive presents, and 
it costs $1 














made the idea appeal to 
so many tho nds is 
THE JOURNAL’s way of 
announcing the gift. This 
year we have prepared a four-page announcement 
on heavy vellum paper five inches by seven. The 
first illuminated page reads : 

















At the direction of 





we have entered your name upon our list for a 
subscription to The Ladies’ Home Journal for the 
coming year. 

We hope that the copies we shall have the pleas- 
ure of mailing may prove to be twelve pleasant 
reminders of the friend who sends this token. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Philadelphia 











The inside pages bear a beautiful photogravure 
reproduction of Murillo’s lovely Madonna, now 
hanging in the Pitti Palaceat Florence. So not only 
will THE JouRNAL dwell with those who receive it, 
but the spirit of this beautiful picture as well. 

In sending be sure to give your own name as well 
as that of the recipient. We will start the subscrip- 
tion with the January issue, which will be delivered 
on Christmas morn: but order now; any pos- 
sible delay is thereby avoided. Address 


Tue Curtis PusiisH1nG Compan 
PHILADELPHIA 




















How to Carn Pour 
Christnas Money 


You Can Make a Regular Weekly Salary 





| HOUSANDS of women write to THE 
JOURNAL every year asking for some sug- 


gestion which will assist them in earning 
money. Many of these women have home duties 
which require most of their time, their wish being to 
employ leisure hours profitably. The largest num- 
inquiries are received at this season 
nds are anxious to earn money to 
as gifts for friends and loved ones. 

Last year THE JouRNAL offered to appoint as 
its local representative any woman desiring to earn 
and to pay her a commission for looking 
business. A series of extra 
also offered to those who did good 
Thousands availed themselves of the op- 
portunity and each one was successful in earning 
a large or small amount. 

The extra ‘prize offer,” however, was competi- 
tive in character, and, therefore, nobody knew 
certainly how much she would earn until the end 
of each month. We then determined that another 
year we would arrange some plan which should 
eliminate this competitive feature, so this is the 
offer which we now make: 

To any woman who will devote all or a part of 
her time to looking after THE JOURNAL’s sub- 
scription business we will pay a definite we 
salary and, in addition, a commission on every 
order sent. We shall not ask you to guarantee to 
send any definite number of orders nor to go away 
from your home town. Simply this: if you h 
some spare time we'll buy it from you. If you 
want to earn money for Christmas or for any other 
object drop a line, stating that fact, addressed to 

































McCALL-CURLEY CO., MEMPHIS, TENN. 





THE JouRNAL’s Circulation Bureau. 
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vho have the good fortune to | 
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One thing which has | 
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HE Pianola Piano unites in 

a single compact instru- 
ment a Pianola and a high- 
grade upright piano (Weber, 
Steck, Wheelock or Stuyvesant). 
It is a perfect piano for hand- 
playing, but can also be played 
by means of perforated music 
roll. Thus it confers upon every- 
body, irrespective of skill or 
previous training, the fascina- 
tion of personally producing music. 


Thousands of pianos will be bought by Ladies’ Home 
Journal readers within the next few months. 

Some of these purchasers may regret before the year is 
out that they did not select — 


Shean ena ena 


The Pianola Piano 


Now is the time to find out all about this wonderful new 
kind of piano, that is meeting with such universal popular- 
ity. To secure the detailed information about the Pianola 
Piano NOW— why it is so much more desirable than 
any other piano made—will cost nothing and may be the 
means of saving much dissatisfaction and disappointment 
later. Wnite at once for our Pianola Piano Book O. 


In writing be sure to state whether you already own a piano and if 

so what make. Also whether you would be interested in knowing 

about our plan for purchase by easy monthly payments. If you wish, 

you can be enjoying this instrument while you are paying for it. 
CAUTION: There is but one Pianola Piano and but one Pianola, made only by The Dern 


Company. Do not make the mistake of supposing that the word “*Piancla”"is a gener term applying 
to any Plino-player, WE net nase by The helen Coens tata Pande Panke 


The Aeolian Company 
Aeolian Hall, 362 Fifth Avenue, 


TET 


SEIS TT 


New York 


YYAITE & 
YYYCKOFF 


MFG. COS 


AUTOCRAT 
ICV IL), 1 358g 


For a Christmas Gift 


Nothing is more appropriate than this beautiful cabinet of 


AUTOCRAT STATIONERY 


Substantially made and covered with imported art paper in wild rose design; is 
15 inches long, 1324 inches wide and 6 inches deep. Contains eight quires of 


AUTOCRAT LINEN STATIONERY 


paper in four sizes and styles with the latest envelopes to match, all neatly tied with silk 
taffeta ribbon. A copy of ‘Polite Correspondence’? and a package of delicious Autocrat 


Sachet Powder are also included. 
Price $5.00 


CONE eg 


—express prepaid, upon receipt of price. A smaller sized cabinet, made up in the same handsome man- 
ner and containing five quires of paper, will be sent to any address, express prepaid, upon receipt of $3.00. 


These cabinets are also acceptable for New Year’s, Birthday 
and Wedding Gifts — always seasonable, always appropriate 





For a limited time we will send you a free copy of “The Autocrat of the Writing 
Table,” our clever monthly magazine for letter writers. Be sure to secure a copy and read ft carefully. 





FREE: 


WHITE & WYCKOFF MFG. CO., Dept. 111, HOLYOKE, MASS. 











Do Not Buy a Piano or Organ Until 
You Have Read the Cornish Book 


Let us show you how you can obtain a highest 
grade Piano or Organ for a year’s free trial 
Before you need decide to keep it. We will 
send you Free the WONDERFUL CORNISH 
BOOK, the most beautiful and artistic 7 





















CASH DOWN 
Balance on easy install- 

save you 
the pur- 
iano. We 
¢ thing for 






25 


have been doing this 


and organ catalogue ever printed, showing the 
choicest of our 50 styles in miniature. Do not 
think of buying a piano or organ until you have 
read this book CASH DOWN 
intending purchs er () Sess: in- 
should hi for by stallment plan, 
following the “Cornish 
plan you save one-half. 0: 
We give you two years credit if needed. 
Let us explain to you how you. can buy a first-class 
piano as low as any dealer and 
why no manufacturer who 
sells through dealers can quote ORNISH |, Washington, N. J. 
you as low pr as we di 








over 50 years, 





COMFORT AND ECONOMY 













tuckings, because they stay up longest — 
Protec health: Surmmer and Winter weights HOLIDAY GIFT 


holder 





This handsome § 

holds eight spools, needles, pins 

and thimble; is finely nickel 

plated; cushioned with rich 

plush.’ 50 cents by mail, 
statpps taken. 

Agents Waited. Booklet Free. 


0, HSHUBEBEL & CO. 
105 Monroe St,, Newark, N. J. 






FOR MEN, WOMEN, BOYS and GIRLS. 


“Fay Ideal” *:-- 


ings 
are best made. 


yt pair guaranteed. Try them. 
Money back if not satisfied. Buy from dealer or give his 
name and we will send on receipt of Write for free 
circular. THE FAY STOCKING CO.,61 E 8t., Elyria, 0. 
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IQ 
BENSDORP'S 
ROYAL COCOA 


DUTCH 


Differs from other Cocoas in its 


Double Strength, 


which saves your Cocoa. 


Do you use the Cocoa in Yellow Wrapper? 
Trial can, 15 cups for 10 cents. 


Importers, 
Dept. 43, 
Boston, 





BISHOP FURNITURE 


Our PREE Cata- 
logue tells how we 
ship anywhere ‘‘ on 
approval” freight 
prepaid to points 
Mississippi 
ind north 
lessee line 
and allow freight 
that far toward 
points beyond, 





















is especially ap- 
propriate for 
Christm: ifts 
articularly 
acceptable to 
those of dis- 
criminating 
taste. 




































buys this 
highgrade 
Dressing 
Table, No. 
70, (worth 









any. French 
Bevel Mirror 
24x16 in, 
Length 
34 in. 


$22.50 


buys this Luxuri 
I 5 buys this 
handsome 
Music Cabi- 
No. 744, 

h $18.) 
artered 
Has 


Handcarved 


and gem of 
ry and 

Comfort in 

any home. 


$14.75 


s this Colonial 
Library Table, 
No. 1382, (worth 


buys this 
beautiful, 
For Mahogany 


buys this large Quar- add $1.7; 







r, 
(worth $18.) Insty 
comfort it cannot be excelled. 


ORDER CHRISTMAS PRESENTS EARLY. We prepare 
and ship when and where you instruct. Our PREE Catalog 
shows over 1000 pieces of high-grade fashionable Furniture. 
It posts you on styles and prices. Write for it to-day. 


BISHOP FURNITURE CO., 13-25 lonia St.,Grand Rapids, Mich. 


COOK WITHOUT FIRE 


Save 80 per cent of Fuel. 
Half the labor of cooking. 
Prevent kitchen odors. 
Better cooked food—byusinga 


Hallock Fireless Cooker 


No danger of burning. or 
over-cooking, Does roasting, 
steaming, stewing and boiling. 
Simply heat the food a few 
minutes on your stove, then de- 
posit kettles in the’ fireless 
cooker. ‘The food will finish cook- 
ing most thoroughly and deli- 
ciously without any further atten- 
tion or fuel. Ideal for cooking 
























in saving 
Thousands in use. 
-y would not do without one 
nesitscost.. Approved by physi- 
nd bestcookingrauthorities. Senton 


TEN DAYS 
FREETRIAL 
Freight Prepaid 
An ideal wed- 


ding or Xmas 
present. Last 















day forour 

Fireless 
Cooker 
Book 
mailed 


FREE 


HALLOCK 
FIRELESS 
COOKER 
COMPANY 
125 Crofton Ave,, Grand Rapids, Mich., U.S.A. 








Real Pome Cronomtes 
at Christnasttde 


By Martha Van Rensselaer 


Of Cornell University 


The Christmas Fruit Cake 


is an accessory which adds to the expense of 
the Christmas dinner. A cheaper substitute 
may be had in a coffee cake which will be pro- 
nounced by the family very delicious. The 
cost of materials is about seventy-five cents, 
and the recipe here given will make two 
medium-sized cakes. 


One cupful of butter 
Two cupfuls of brown sugar 
Five eggs 

One cuptul of black coffee 

Halt a level teaspoonful of soda 
Three cupfuls and a half of flour 
One pound of seeded raisins 
One pound of currants. 

One teaspoonful of cinnamon 
Half a teaspoonful of cloves 
Half a teaspoontul of allspice 


Wrapped in paraffin paper this cake will keep 
a month. 





When Turkey ts Twenty-five Cents a Pound 


cconomy sometimes calls for a substitute. The 
memory of the old-fashioned ‘‘spare rib” is to 
many persons a pleasant one, although in the 
markets it is not often cut in this form. Strict 
economy may take advantage of a shoulder 
clod of beef at ten or twelve cents a pound, and, 
if nicely cooked, this will be enjoyed. 
at sixteen or eighteen cents a pound may be 
prepared in a way almost to make people sup- 
pose that they are eating Christmas turkey. In- 
deed, it is only the length of the drumstick which 
convinces some people that turkey is served 
rather than chicken. A shoulder of veal may 
be stuffed with as savory material as the turkey 
and cause a saving of several cents a pound. 


An Old-Fashioned Indian Pudding 


made with suet is as toothsome a dainty as 
the more expensive plum-pudding filled with 
richer materials and prophetic of Christmas 
indigestion. The recipe here given is for a 
most wholesome and delicious dessert for the 
Christmas dinner. 

One quart of milk (skimmed will do) 

A third of a cupful of yellow cornmeal 

Three eggs 

Hall a cupful of brown sugar 

A quarter of a cupful of molasses. 

‘As much soda only as may be placed on the 

tip of a pointed knife 

Halt poonful of cinnamon 

Halfa poonful of allspice or cloves 

Three-quarters of a cuprul of suet. finely 

chopped and lightly floured 

One cupful of ra: slightly floured 
Cook the cornmeal with half of the milk in a 
double boiler for twenty minutes, stirring occa- 
sionally. 
beaten eggs, scalded spices and all other ingre- 
dients except the raisins. Bake in a moderate 
oven for three hours. After the first hour’s 
cooking, when the pudding has begun to 
thicken, stir in the raisins. Serve with cream 
or a pudding sauce. 











The Farmer's Wife Who Would Give a Present 


one that is both appropriate and_ inexpensive, 
will receive great appreciation from her less 
fortunate city friend if with her Christmas 
greetings she will send a bottle of cream, or a 
dozen fresh eggs, or a jar of home-preserved 
fruit, or a glass of jelly of her own make, a loaf 
of good home-made bread, or some home- 
made cookies, or a can of mince-meat. There 
is little which will afford so much satisfaction 
as these farm delicacies. Women who keep 
chickens cannot please their friends better than 
by making the chicken feathers into cushions. 
These may be covered with crash and make a 
serviceable and pretty cushion. Such a cover- 
ing is better than fancy silk, which may not 
harmonize with the other furnishings in the 
home of the friend. 


Use Fondant for the Christmas Box 
as a substitute for expensive candy. Take 
One pound of sugar 


Half a cupful of water 
A quarter of a teaspoonful of cream of tartar 


Cook without stirring until a little dropped into 
cold water will form a ball when rolled between 
the fingers. Let it stand without disturbance 
until nearly cold, stir until creamy and pour 
quickly into a bowl or a jar. Cover with par- 
affin paper and let it stand a day, when it is 
ready to use. This may be made up with nuts, 
dates or figs in a pleasing variety. Asa pound 
of sugar makes a pound of fondant, the expense 
of a pound of candy is very modest, probably 
not more than thirteen or fifteen cents. 


The Christmas Tree 


need not be omitted because of the expense of 
decoration. The woman or child of ingenuity 
may make eggshells into a variety of dainty 
and attractive little toys by gilding the shells, 
covering with tinfoil, or tinting the edges with 
dyes or water-colors, transforming the shells 
into chariots on paper wheels, into bells, etc., 


Chicken | 





Add the remainder of the milk and | 





j 
| 


and hanging them to the tree by fastening to a | 


string with a bit of sealing-wax. Just, before 
Christmas the oranges and lemons which are 
used in the household may be carefully scooped 
out with a spoon, leaving the shell as nearly 
whole as possible. Eyes, nose and a mouth are 
made in the face of the orange or lemon, a 
candle is fastened in the hollow shell with its 
own wax or with a bit of sealing-wax, and the 
result is a very diminutive Jack-o’-lantern, 
which may be attached to the tree by wires. 
Very small pumpkins or gourds may be used 
in the same way, though their weight limits 
their use to the lower branches of the tree. 
Bright new pennies hung by sealing-wax and 
string brighten the tree and make inexpensive 
ifts for the little ones. Dolls may be made 
rom clothespins or peanuts, or from husks of 
corn left attached to the stem as the ear of corn 


is removed—these husks are braided intc dolls | 


and a face made in a plain surface of the husk. 
Potato pigs and potato horses, boats made of 
nutshells, strings of popcorn and cranberries 
finish the decoration. 
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— PYROGRAPHY 


F YOU would know 

the rare pleasure 
of decorating beau- 
tiful things in Wood, 
Leather and Plush 
with a high grade 
outfit at little cost, 
take advantage of 
our special bargain 
offer. 


Our No. 97, 
$2.50 Outfit, 
Only $1.60 


This splendid outfit, 
partly shown in the illus- 
tration, is complete for 
burning on plush, wood, 
leather, etc. Includes fine 
Platinum Point, Cork Handle, 
RubberTubing, Double-action 
Bulb, Metal Union Cork, 
Bottle, Alcohol Lamp, two 
pieces Stamped Practice Wood 
and full directions, all 
in neat leatherette box. 
Ask your dealer,orwewill 
nd C.0.D. When cash 
accompanies order for 
No. 97 outfit we include 
free our 64-page Pel 
Instruction Handbook 
(price 25c), the most com- 
plete pyrography book 
published. 
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Assortment L Only $1.75 


If bought by the piece would cost you $2.50. In- 
cludes : One Handkerchief Box, size 6 x 6 inches ; 
one Glove Box, 4 x 11% inches; one hand-turned 
round Jewelry Box; one oval Picture Frame; 
one American Girl Panel, 8 x 11% inches; one 
oval Match Hanger, 12 inches high; and three 
Small Panels in assorted designs, all pieces made 
of best three-ply basswood and beautifully 
stamped in late and popular designs, all ready 

. for decorating. 

































2 - Our regular price for the Write for New contai 96 pages (12 in three colors), 
Combination Offer above nine pieces decorated FREE Catalog L60 wit illustrations, including actress 
If Outfit No. 97 and this Assort- | is $12.00. For $3.20 you get heads, copyrighted designs by Gibson and other good artists 
ment are ordered together, our | everything you need to pro- on articles of wood, leather and plush of every description als 








° 
of Pyrography Outfits and Supplies 


gest pyrography catalog 
ae BADE 





special price for both including | duce $12.00 worth of finished 
Book is Only $3.20 work and have a $2.50 outfit at s 


THAYER & CHANDLER, 160-164 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


“Largest Makers of Pyrography Goods in the World.” 





shows our extensive Ii 
lowest prices. Th 
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Established 


56 Years 













Liberal 


Allowance 
for Your 
Old Piano 






We Challenge 
Comparisons 
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are obtained only by Gp, 
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using the best yarn. The 
soft, fine, even, elastic, Z Catalogue 
durable q and Free 








brilliant lasting colors of 


Columbia Yarns 


Delivered 


OVER to Your Home 


60,000 SOLD 
Address 158 

















































Ss make them act gouly the best, but the = Boylston Street 
Ss i i duns = Boston, Mass. 
Alt necessary instructions for knitting and cro- 
ZF cheting are clearly given in the Columbia Book of 
a Yarns. 200 pages, with illustrations of 176 beautiful = — 
and useful articles. A dollar book, bu 5 
Gag ster ory tal $ re Ask the Boy or Girl 
o jabel around every skeii ici cx “How would you like to have ai 
wr Conumbie tare NO Physicians “ash Males" harklahe Sopa on 
lumbia Y, S Every- in the answer you recei cy 
Columbia Yarns all know what fun it 1 


means. 
And it’s a health builder. 


“The Irish Mail” 


means happy hours, bright 


Philadelphia 





me, 


peosennessysasessespnasnasenbnsssenbssey Siseneeeenny 


y DO YOU LOVE MUSIC? 
| DO YOU SING OR PLAY? 


You should know all about 


THE CREST MUSIC LOVERS’ CLUB 


We will send full particulars together with complete 
thematics, words and music, of 260 of th popular 
songs, 150 thematics of popular instrumental numbers, 
and a ‘complete piano copy, worth 50 cents, for 10 cents. 


&, THECREST TRADINGCO. ,163 WitmarkBuilding, NewYork 
e 


CEL EEE EEE EEE CEE EEE LECCE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEEEEEE EEE CEES 


SIX EACH FoR SHEET MUSIC 
Wholesale prices on all Popular Sheet Music 
and Instruction Books. Sendthree 2cstampsfor 


sample copy and Music Herald. Catalog Free. 
GEO. JABERG MUSIC 0O., 120 W. 7th St., Cincinnati, Obio 
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“HOW TO REMEMBER” 


Sent Free to readers of this publication 









CeEeCEECE CERES ECE 
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19499999939339399393: 





You are no greater intellectually 
y than your memory, E inexpensive. 
Increases income; gives ready memory f 
names, business details, studies, conversation ; 
lic speaking, personality. Send for Free Booklet. 
DICKSON MEMORY SCHOOL, 985 The Auditorium, Chicago 


faces, 
develops will, pub 












Sectional 
Bookcases 


are rapidly replacing the old-fashioned solid 
bookcases. They grow with your library — 
fit any space, and promote niore comfort in 
the home than any other piece of furniture. 


Per $100 and 


Section — Upwards 


FREIGHT PAID 


Rigid economy, acquired by the manufacture 
and our 


of a single product in large quantitie 
nodern methods of selling dire 
enable us to offer a superior art 
able saving in cost to the purcha: 
with or without doors. Shippec 


ON APPROVAL 


c appearance, solidity of construc- 
ical features of 

jousands of promins 
have universally pronounced it 


The Best 


Send for Our New Free Catalogue No. 4, which illustrates the different grades and finishes, from solid oak to solid mahogany, 
and offers many suggestions for buildingyGp the home or office library 


THE E. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO., Little Falls, N. ¥. (Miri, of Séeti onal Bookcases and Filing Cabinets) 























Is the short-lived satisfaction of even 
the best wallpaper worth the price it 
costs, when for no more than the price of 
good cartridge paper you can havea wash- 
able wall covering which cannot fade? 

SANITAS is absolutely 
away all soiled spots with 
looks like wallpaper —is 

ariety of rich colorings 
atterns. SI 1 
room. Dull or glazed surface. 

SANITAS cannot tear or crack, for its 
foundation is tough muslin and wonderfully 
durable. 

Ask your dealer to show you the large 
SANITAS sample book showing many pat- 
terns suita for every room in the house, 
or write directly to our 


aterproof — wipe 

amp cloth. It 
made in great 
d many beauti- 
igns for every 


Department of Home Decoration 
a ing your room fully and r , free, 

ive pencil sketches with samples 
showing suitable patterns. 


STANDARD OIL CLOTH COMPANY 
318 Broadway, New York 





A space 

every day for 

any five years, for 

ng happenings at 
olle 


No. 109, 
Ask your dealer or sent postp 
Mlustrat ribing the 
Day" Postal Albums, 
* Writing 
guarantee trade ‘mark’ as 
ith, Your dealer should 
have these goods. If not, send us 
your order, together with his name, 
and we will see that you are supplied. 


Samuel Ward Company, 
57-63 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
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ur Stove 
and save for 









yourself all Jobbers' 
and Dealerst big profits 
Hoosier Stoves 
and Ranges 
HOOSIER STEEL‘* The best in the world."* 
Are heavily made of highest grade selected § 
beautifully finished, with many 













“ Hoosiers 

“backed by a million dollars. 
are ‘‘fuel savers and easy bakers.” A child 
can operate them. 0-77 We sell them on 30 


days! free trial. We pay the freight. 
Oy Write for Catalog an: 


id Special 
Free Trial SAE. } 
Hoosier Stove Co., 201 Stat 
eT Marion, Ind, BURNER \j 
igh-Cl 
High-Class 


Family 
Sewing Machines 


BEST 
In the World 


Illustrated catalogue F 
‘on request. 












Business Established 





WILLCOX & GIBBS S. M. CO. 


CHIEF OFFICE, 658 BROADWAY,N.Y. 


Branches in principal cities 





FLEXIBLE FLYER 
The Sled that Steers 


With 1907-8 Improvements. The swift- 
est, safest, strongest sled ever invented. 
The fastest sled for boys. The only 
sled girls can properly control. Steer- 
ing without dragging the feet lets it go 
full speed—saves its cost in shoes the 
first season — prevents wet feet, colds and 
doctor's bills. Made of second growth 
white ash and steel — built to last, 


MODEL SLED FREE 


Write for cardboard model showing just how i 
sent free with colored Christmas booklet, and p) 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Box 1101 W, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Patentees and Manufacturers. 




















| mile. 


' “Guess we are safe, boys. 


4 Christmas Wenture 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) 


About a hundred yards distant was a great camp 
fire and just ahead of them an outlying picket cf 
two soldiers, one on each side above the road. Tom 
sat on the front seat, the reins in his hand. Of a 
sudden a mad idea came into his mind. The map 





| was in the sleigh. ‘The two officers were far away, 


tramping through the drifts. Before him lay the 
lonely highway. He forgot the peril of the mad 


| venture now tempting him, or gave it but a boy’s 


passing thought. In summer they lived at their 
farm near White Marsh. He knew the country well. 
The temptation was too much for him. man 
would have realized the difficulties and the danger 
for the smaller boys. He did not. A boy’s mind 
is more simple. The risks for himself were merely 
additional temptations. 

He turned and said, ‘‘ You fellows shut up. Get 
over in front, Bill.” 

“‘Whatis it?” asked Bill, climbing over the seat. 

“Hold fast, Harry. These horses are going to 
run away.” 

“Oh, Tet me out,” cried Harry. 

‘*No, hold on.” 

“What fun!” cried Bill. ‘*We are going to have 
a ride all to ourselves.” 

“Do you whack the horses, Bill. 
Wait a moment.” 
him and ahead. 

Beyond the picket the road ran straight for a 
He had his moment of final hesitation. No 
one was in sight near by, and his eyes roamed over 
the trackless vacancy of snow-clad spaces into 
which the highway disappeared. 

“Are you ready, Bill?” he said. | 

‘All right,” said Bill, seeing desirable mischief 
ahead and enjoying the prospect. 

Harry was less eager, and ashamed to confess his 
fears said bravely, ‘Well, Tom, hurry up.” 


They'll go. 
He gave one last look around 


“Now,” said Tom, ‘‘do you, Bill, hit the horses | 


with the whip. They'll go.” 
be} 


They did go, for Bill, enchanted, had to be 
stopped. 
a mad gallop over a much-used road. 

“By George!” roared the Colonel. 
horses have run away!” 

The soldiers shouted, the picket ran down to 
the road, too late, and furious at this unwonted 
treatment the horses ran. A mile or more went by 
before the heavy snowdrifts of a less-used road 


“The 


| lessened their speed. 


On a hillcrest Tom stood up and looked back. 
It’s good there were 
no horses about.” 

As the sleigh moved more slowly at a trot Bill 
said, ‘It was a first-class runaway!” and Harry, 
reassured, asked if it wasn’t time for lunch. 

Tom said no, and kept his eye on the road, which 


| by one o'clock became hard for the horses and the 


drifts heavier. At last he pulled up for luncheon 


and torest the team. As the twins were now pretty | 


cold Tom got out the fur coats. 
“There are only two,” said Harry. 


“Oh, Pll fix that,” said Tom. And this was his 


way: He threw the heavy sable coat over the boys, 
and while Harry put his right hand into the right 
sleeve Bill put his left hand into the left-hand 
sleeve. When Tom had them buttoned up, the 
two red faces being close together in the middle, he 
called them a double-headed bear and roared with 
laughter as he himself put on the Colonel’s coat. 

‘“Won’t he say things!” said Bill, and they went 
on, but now only at a walk. Harry did not like it, 
but, ashamed to confess his fears, kept quict. They 
met no one. Far away distant farms were seen. 
The drifts became heavier. Now they were off the 
road and now on. There were no marks of recent 
travel. It was Christmas, the farmers at home. 
Both the twins had become silent, Tom more and 


; more anxious as he missed his well-known land- 


marks. At last a dead tree on the road let him 
know that he was about six miles from the Forge. 
The horses had come quite sixteen miles or more 
through tiring drifts. Now and then their feet 
balled and Tom had to get down and beat out the 
packed snow. 

At last the horses could do no more than walk. 
It was well on to four o’clock, but at this he could 
only guess. He began to be troubled about the 
twins and a little to regret having made his ven- 
ture. If they came to a stop with no house in sight, 
what could he do? To walk to the river would be 
even for him hard and for the twins impossible. 
Again he stopped the horses for a rest, a formi- 
dable drift lying ahead and filling the road. 


8 


By this time Bill had lost much of the joy of 
mischievous adventure. He began to think it was 
time for them to return home, and Harry had asked 
over and over how soon they would go back. Tom 
at length ceased to answer him as it drew toward 
evening. There was a new sharpness in the air, 


| a warning to Tom of what night would bring. He 


stood upon the seat and searched the white-clad 
land for a house or the wood opening which 
might lead to one. He saw no sign of habitation 
to which he could go in person for help. And 
how could he leave his brothers? Even to turn 
in the narrow road among the drifts was, as he 
saw it, quite out of thé question. What else was 
there but to go on? Even at this worst minute of 
his daring venture the boy could have cried at the 
thought of failure. He felt the map and Verney’s 
sketch under his waistcoat, and thought of his 
father, a prisoner, and so, cheering up the twins, 
used the whip on the weary horses, who plunged 
into the great mound of snow. 

The sleigh turned over on its side, the horses 
kicked, broke loose and fled away down the road 
and were soon lost to view. Tom got on his feet 


| and looked for the twins. For a moment they were 


out of sight. Then their four legs were seen kick- 
ing above the snow and Tom pulled out the two- 
headed bear. Bill laughed. Tom did not and 
Harry looked his alarm. 

All three working hard were able to right the 
sleigh after beating away a part of the drift. After 
that they climbed in and ate what was left of the 
food, but were not quite so merry as before, while 
Tom, made savage by failure, would neither eat 
nor talk. At last he stood up on the seat. ‘Shut 
up, Gemini,” he said, ‘‘I hear.something. Now,” 
he said, turning, ‘‘mind you, if these I hear are 
British we were run away with. Hush!” He 
heard in the sharp, frosty air the clink of sabres 
and soon the thud of horses in the snow 
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In an instant they were off and away at | 


The name “ Regina” has 


ment which was not 


Jrrst, mechanically perfect, 


The 


and a talking machine. 


motor of the Regina Music 


You will want to hear it first. 





ILKIZE 


Te VERNA IK 


TAFFETA D 


Is More Beautiful Than Silk for 1/3 the Cost 


Silkized Taffeta possesses every silk qualification, —the strength 
f its weave and the beauty of its sheen is uns Jin any 
fabric and is not affected in the slightest by wear or washing. 
This is why we claim it to be not only * 












“just as good "* but — 
Infinitely Better Than Silk 


For Use in Garments 

r should in- 
its great 
en, Ask 
plete line of exquisite shades. 





Beware of Imitations. 


SILKIZE) TAFFETA 


stamped on every yard of 
the selvage. 























Silkized Fabrics Co., 207 Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 























Silk floss is apt to get badly tangled 
in the skein. There’s a lot of tedious 
handling in separating colors; the 
silk gets soiled and matted. 









is stretched over a sprit 
which prevents tangling, matting: and soil 
Six spring-forked floss holders in a 
cabinet, each color separate, Glance at end 
of cabinet and select only the color desired. 


Cabinet sent postpa 
with full instructions 
Easily refilled. Interesting 
also make the best line of Porc 
Catalog free. 


floss holder, 















0 stamps), 






Mission Furniture. 


INDIANA BENT-RUNG LADDERCO, 
2 2) 751 South St. 
6 Spring-Forked 
a tattin Gok Indiana, Pa. 








Holders in 
Separate. 








been attached to an instru- 


second, a real entertainer, and 
third, a good musical instrument. 


HE Reginaphone is a combina- 
tion of the Regina Music Box 


has the advantage of the superior 


The Reginaphone provides a better 
talking machine without in any 
way interfering with its use as a music box, and the price is 
but little more than the music box would cost alone. 
| is worth considering, especially when holiday time comes and 
everybody is cudgeling his brains for appropriate presents, and 
when it is remembered that everyone enjoys a Reginaphone. 


ire Regina stores in nearly all important towns. 
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REGINA 


“Queen of Music Makers” 


never 





latter 


Box. 





This 


Do so at a Regina store. There 
If there isn’t one 
in your town, there is one in a 
nearby town. We will send 
you a list of the Regina dealers 
near you and a complete de- 
scriptive booklet on request. 





Makers of Regina Music Boxes, Reginaphones, 
Regina Player Pianos, Regina Chime Clocks 


Rahway, N. J. 


New York Office: Broadway and S 
Chicago Offic 5 i 


enteenth Street 
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SILVER (RE 






cleans silver 
and cut gl 














surface, Gets into the 
corners and deep places and 
makes everything look ne; 


SAMPLE SENT FREE 
so you can test it. Send now for this 
and our booklet, “How to Care 
for Silverware,” both FREE, 


J. A. Wright & Co., 70 Court St., Keene, N. H. 








Wilson Hose Supporter 


eure neyer had anything like them, 
u: 





i on Junior, Stay-on-all-day, 
for 3 to 12 years, in black or white web, 
25c. If not at your dealers, send to me. 

Ask for illustrated, descriptive circular. 
A, M.WILSON, CHEROKEE, IOWA 


100 Wedding Invitations $325 








Additional 100,$2.25, Engravureprint process. 
Highest quality. All styles. Delivery prepaid. 
Samples and Style-Book showing correct forms on request. 








Eugene Smith Company, 670 LaSalle St., Aurora, Ill. 











{HOLMES & EDWARDS": 













INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., SUCCESSOR. 
PAI 





Send for booklet M-128 - 
HOLMES & EDWARDS SILVER CO. 





Lara oN 





BRIDGEPORT, Conn. 
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Sectional 
Bookcase 


P oe 











Shie 
he doors run on Steel Door Gu 
and noiselessly as though on 
cushioned, they can’t slam or br 
are instantly removabl 
tions or disturbing books. 
e Viking Interlocking Device keeps tiers in 
perfect alignment, giving a “built in” appearance. 
Handsome Special Designs for the Home Library 
ing is ma 
‘son r 
hese designs com! 






ak glass. 
aking down se 























al designs for home 
s for business pu 
ne the highest artis 
















Mission Finish, 
Mahogany or Imitation Mahogany. 
Sold by Leading Dealers Everywhere. 








ng'’ Bookcases. 

If no dealer in 
* Viking" 
Sectional Bookcases, order dit ‘tory on approval. 
Money refunded if you're ni ‘Address-— 


SKANDIA FURNITURE CO., 36 N. 2nd St., Rockford, Ill. 


























Absolutely Safe. 


No housekeeper can afford to take chances 
of being painfully burned and perhaps horribly 
disfigured for life by using inferior, inflammable 
and explosive stove polishes put up by inex- 
perienced or unscrupulous manufacturers, 

Remember that SUN PASTE Stove 
Polish (in tins) and RISING SUN 


Stove Polish (in cakes) are absolutely 
safe in the hands of the user. 


Millions Use Them And Will 
Have No Other 


Made by MORSE BROTHERS, 
Props. Rising Sun Stove Polish 
Canton, Mass., U.S. A. 





CAE Fee W ed Ls Vries 


For Society or Lodge — College or Sch 
factory to you. Mace to order in any style or materi 
Read this offer. Either of the two styles here illustrat 


= enameled in one or two colors and showing any 
letters or numerals, but not more shown 
in illustration. 


So Ser Plate $1.00 de. 

















see ois 
. SX. Sterling Silver $2. 
a= 
— > 
catalog — shows new styles in gold and silver. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Celluloid Buttons 


es free. 
South Ave.,Rochester,N.Y. 
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The “Baker” 
Adjustable Table 


Can be adjusted for serving meals, 
reading, writing. sewing, card playing, 
etc. A fine play table for the little ones. 


The Christmas Gift 
For Your Sick Friends 


Useful all the time. Has perfect device 
for holding books. Write for booklet. 
J. R. Baker & Sons Co., 

21 Wayne Street, Kendallville, Ind. 


Reduced Prices onBaby Clothes 


is have advanced greatly in price, but 
a 10% Reduction from catalog 
aken in goods. (If you buy $3.00 
worth, T send you $3.30 worth, etc.) My set of 
35 long or 25 short patterns with full directions 
for making, etc., only 25 cents. Everything 
guaranteed satisfactory or money refunded. 


Mrs. ELLA JAMES, 72 Weiting Street, Syracuse, N. Y. = 











| buriec 


_ and ongrateful, and last night we—w 
paused helplessly, her eyes on her husband’s face. | 





When Father and 
HMother Rebelled 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14) 


The tree and the peppermints had scarcely disap. 
peared from the * front room ” when Frank arrived. 

“Oh, they're all coming in a minute,” he laughed 
gayly, in response to the surprised questions that 
grevied him. “And we've brought the children, 
too. You'll have a houseful, all right!" 

A houseful it certainly proved to be, and a very 
lively one, too. In the kitchen ‘the girls” as usual 
reigned supreme, and bundled off the little 
mother to ‘visit with the boys and the children” 




















during the process of dinner-getting, and after | 


dinner they.all gathered around the tireplace for 
games and stories. 

“And now,” said Frank when darkness came 
and the lamps were lighted, “I’ve got a new game, 
but it’s a very mysterious game, and you, Father 
and Mother, must not know a thing about it until 
it’s all ready.” And forthwith he conducted the 
little old man and the little old woman out into the 
kitchen with great ceremony. 








“Say, Samuel, seems as if this was ’most as good | 
a Ann excitedly, as | 





as the party,” whispered Lydi 
they waited all in the dark. 
“T know it; an’ they hain’t asked us once if we 
was gettin’ too tired! Did ye notice, Lydy Ann?” 
“Yes, and they didn’t make us take naps, either. 
Ain’t it nice? Why, Samuel, I—I sha’n't mind 
even the bed-slippers now,” she laughed. 


“Ready!” called Frank, and the dining-room 
door was thrown wide open. 

The old eyes blinked a little at the sudden light, 
then widened in amazement. Before the tireplace 
was a low sewing-table with a chair at each end. 
The table itself was covered h a white cloth 
which lay i 
indicating concealed treasures beneath. About 
the table were grouped the four eager-eyed grand- 
children and their no less ecager- 
With still another ceremonious bow Frank escorted 
the little old man and the little old woman to the 
waiting chairs, and with a merry ‘‘One, two, 
three!” whisked off the cloth. 

For one amazed instant there was absolute 
silence; then Lydia Ann drew a long breath. 

“Samuel, Samuel, they’re presents—and for 
us!” she quavered joyously. ‘It’s the bed- 
slippers and the neckerchiefs, and they did ’em all 
up in white paper and red ribbons just for us.” 

At the corner of the mantelpiece a woman 
choked suddenly and felt for her handkerchief. 
Behind her two men turned sharply and walked 
toward the window; but the little old man and the 
little old woman did not notice it. They had for- 
gotten everything but the enchanting array of 
mysteries before them. 

Trembling old hands hovered over the many- 
sized, many-shaped packages, and gently patted 
the perky ‘red bows; but not until the grand- 
children impatiently demanded ‘‘Why don’t you 
look at ’em?” did they venture to untie a single 
ribbon. Then the old eyes shone indeed at sight 
of the wonderful things disclosed: a tine lace tie 
and a bottle of perfume; a reading-glass and a 
basket of figs; some dates, raisins, nuts and can- 
dies, and a little electric pocket lantern which 
would, at the pressure of a thumb, bring to light 






















all the secrets of the darkest of rooms. There were | 


books, too, such as Ella and Frank themselves liked 
to read; and there was a handsome little clock for 
the mantel—but there was not anywhere a pair of 
bed-slippers or a neckerchief. 

At last they were all opened, and there remained 
not one little red bow to untic. On the table, in all 
their pristine glory, lay the presents, and. half- 

Pin bits of paper and red ribbon sat the 
amazed, but blissfully happy, little old man and 
little old woman. Lydia Ann’s lips parted, but the 
trembling words of thanks froze on her tongue— 
her eyes had fallen on a small pink peppermint on 
the floor. 

“No, no, we can’t take ’em,” she cried agi- 
tatedly. ‘We hadn’t ought to. We was wicked 
” she 








“Samuel, you—you tell,” she faltered. 





Samuel cleared his throat. 

“Well, ye see we—yes, last night, we—we —— 
he could say no more. 

“We-—we had a party to—to make up for 
things,” blurted out Lydia Ann. ‘‘And so ye see 
we—we hadn’t ought ter take these—all these!” 

Frank winced. His face grew a little white as 
he threw a quick glance into his sister’s eyes; but 
his voice, when he spoke, was clear and strong 
from sheer force of will. . 

“A party? Good! I’m glad of it. 
enjoy it?’” he asked. . 

Samucl’s jaw dropped. Lydia Ann stared 
specchlessly.. This cordial approval of their folly 
was more incomprehensible than had been the 
failure to relegate them to naps and knitting earlier 
in the afternoon. i 

“And you've got another party tonight, too; 
haven’t you?” went on Frank smoothly. ‘As for 
those things there”—he waved his hand toward 
the table—"‘of course you'll take them. Why, we 
picked them out on purpose for you—every single 
one of them, and only think how we'd feel if you 
didn’t take them! Don’t you—like them?” 

“Like them!’” cried Lydia Ann, and at the 
stifled sob in her voice three men and three women 
caught their breath sharply and tried to swallow the 
lumps in their throats. eWe-we just love them!” 

No one spoke. The grandchildren stared 
silently, alittle awed. Ella, Frank and Ned stirred 
restlessly and looked anywhere but at each other. 

Lydia Ann flushed, then paled. ‘Of course, if 
—if you picked ’em out specially for us,” she 
began hesitatingly, her eyes anxiously ‘scanning 
the perturbed faces of her children. 

“We did—specially,” came the prompt reply. 

Lydia Ann’s gaze drifted to the table and lin- 
gered upon the clock, the tie and the bottle of 
perfume. ‘‘Specially for us,” she murmured softly; 
then her face suddenly cleared. ‘tWhy, then we'll 
have to take them; won’t we?” she cried, her 
voice tremulous with ecstasy. ‘‘We’ll just have to 
—whether we ought to or not?” 

“You certainly will!” declared Frank, and this 
time he did not even try to hide the shake in his 
voice. 

“Oh!” breathed Lydia Ann blissfully. ‘Samuel, 
I—I think I’'ll.take a fig, please!” 
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fascinating little ridges and hillocks | 


i parents. | 
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oo Mexican & indian handicraft 


We offer h 
ican and Ind 
uncommon e the largest 
dealers in Indian dicraft in the 
world selling direct from native workers, and we make 
these special offers to bring our business to your 
notice. our guarantee and free premiums below. 


Genuine Drawnwork 
Handkerchiefs for $1.00 
$2.00 Value for $1.00 


Vhese beauti 





















Genuine HAND-WOVEN INDIAN BASKET 50 
Full of MEXICAN CACTUS CANDY Cc 


A novelty in delicious confections. 
A genuine palm basket (telescope 
style), hand-woven in pretty colors 
B by our Indians and filled with 
h 34-Ib. of that most de 
il Mexican sweetm 
tus candy; made by boi 
heart of the cactus plant in 
Wholesom 
Basket and 


























pure sugar. 


ful handkerchiefs are warranted gen- most delicious, 





















uine hand drawnwork on tine linen lawn; 11 | dy. ‘aid for 50 
ving hs asenerles OB) Boe linen taen tL qenode sent prepaid for 0c 8 
trated. No. A, 40c; B, very sheer, 50c; C | E 

a D, 30c each.’ Our special intro- 






| Basket of Indian Pinon Nuts, 50c 


tory offer, all four handke: 














chiefs illustrated, sent | The same basket filled with Indian Pinon ruts, the deli- 
| Postpaid for only $1 cious little nuts with large, sweet, meaty kernels gathered 
| ot For othe? drawnwork | by the Navajo Ind Little known beyond New Mexico, 
yy] handkerchief bargains | lways appreciated. A dainty for your Xmas table 

“aij see our FREE holiday h, prepaid, 50c. 6 baskets for $2.50. 





+ catalog. 2 % 
20-in, Mexican Di k Genuine $2.00 Turquoise for $1.00 
aan Cerne Birth Stone for December oe 
CENTERPIECE | the world’s tinest turquoise is mined in } 
Mexico ; hence we can sell jeweler’s 
x $2.00 pric A beautitul azure turquoise with ex- 
Warranted genuine | quisite matrix vein markings, like cut, weight 


Mexican hand-made on 
pure, fine Irish linen; im- 
ported direct from our 
best workers in Mex- 
ico. Three rows of 
fine drawnwork, 
hemstitched 
20in.square, 


about Learat, regular price $2.00; special holi- 
| day offer, to introduce, each $1.00, Warranted to keep 
color e cheerfully ch gem under r 
ranty. Our art catalog of Native Gems, in colors, free on request. 


$2.25 






















Genuine Indian Hand-Woven 


SF SE SWASTIKA PILLOW TOP 


good $2.50 value, each $2,00. 


Other sizes, 4 This pillow top is war- 
Same quality, as follows : 10-in, 68¢; 12-in, ii 48) ranted all hand-woven by 
80c; 1o-in,” $1.30; 24in. $2.50; 33-in. New Mexico Indians; the 


lunch cloth, $3.75, Linen Doilies to 
match, two tows of work; 6-in. 25c; 
8.in. 33c. Special offer: 24-in. Cen 
terpiece and six 6-in, doilies for $3.50. 
‘This emblem has 


The Swastika (23°22 by the 
Navajo Indians for ages as an amulet of good 
luck, and from this originated the present 
Swastika fad. We sell only the original hand- 


finest example of Indian 
blanket weaving procur- 
able. Rich red ground, 
with Indian good luck 
Swastika cross, and ends 
n black and white. 
Handsome for the wall, 
den or cushion co 
ose, tight weave 
st a lifetime. 











will 












made Swastika, in solid silver and yold—no cheap led ‘prepaid 
imitations, which are unworthy of this beautiful his Two, rntchedy 
toric emblem. Our circular giving the history for $4.00. 

meaning of the Swastika sent free on request. We make . 

the following special holiday offers; illustrations are Xmas Mistletoe 
actual size: 


(Vi Ly Add 50c to your remit 
tance and we will send to 
| any address in the U. S., 2-pound box of fresh New Mexico 
Mistletoe, the finest in the world, fresh pa 

arrive just before Xmas unless otherw 


These Premiums FREE with Orders 


For each $1.00 worth ordered. 
canoe stick pin, made from India 
birch bark canoe, % inch long. 
For each $2.50 worth ordered. 
This genuine hand-woven Indian basket in 
colors, 8 in. high; pretty, useful, durable. 
For each $5.00 worth ordered. 
Genuine Mexican fire opal or ge 
Navajo garnet; both beautifully ci 
polished ready for mounting. 


Solid Silver Turquoise-Set 
SWASTIKA 


This brooch is th 
r 


original hand-made Indian 


50c 


ED 


$300 


= Free Xmas Catalog 75, sitions 2 page 








This pretty 
nd-made 








and 
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2 work of art 


























| rs ery dainty, yet 7 rae = 
| Set with genuine fine blue turquoise offerings of Mexican, Indian and 
| | cirth ner), Showing prettily against the gold. 14 —4 craft, se 
|] inch wide, like Vorth $3.75. Our special price, each $3.00. | 100-page art catalog. 

Waist set of four for $11.0 ne thing without turquoise, $2 We guarantee satisfaction 

4 for Same thing in 7-16 inch scarf pin,turquoise-set, §2.50; | not satisfied. Ev 

unse 35, special prices nam 


| THE FRANCIS E. LESTER COMPANY, Dept. A 12, 











MODEL 6 


BURY, 


SUSPENDERS 


Just the Thing for His Christmas 
MODEL B 


Bull Dog Suspenders 


THE STANDARD because they fit, because they contain more and 
better rubber than other makes, allowing easy, free movement of the body 
in every position; because they have gold-gilt metal parts, guaranteed not 
to rust or tarnish, and because the cord ends are stronger than usually 
found in suspenders, preventing them from fraying and wearing through. 


MM PAIR BOXES 

Wea) MAKE USEFUL 

z INEXPENSIVE 
HOLIDAY 
GIFTS 


They outwear three ordinary kinds, which means 
three times the service of usual 50 cent sorts 


The Most Comfortable Suspenders Made, for Man, Youth or Boy 
| . In Light, Heavy or Extra Heavy Weights, Extra Long (No Extra Cost) 
| ’ iS) Sensible, Inexpensive Gifts Every Man and Boy Will Gladly Receive 


FOR THE BEST INSIST ON MODEL B BULLDOG SUSPENDERS 
If your dealer cannot supply you, we will, postpaid, for 50 cents 


HEWES & POTTER, Dept. 975, 87 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 


Valuable ‘* Style Book ” holiday suggestions free on request 


A new Art-Book telling how to grow 


ROSES 


and other flowers in your own 

This book embodies the 

's experience of the 

merican Beauty special- 

Tt fully and illus- 
all ti 


The 
Flower Girl 


ah Always i 
Light Housekeeping 


Soft bril- 
liant light, 
good for the 
eyes, 100- 
candle 
power to a 
burner. 


Canton Incandescent Gasoline Lamp 
One match lights it—just like gas. Hand- 

some fixtures, 1 ,4 burners. Agents mal 

big success everywhere. Get catalog and terms. 


Canton Light Co., 909 9th St., Canton, O. 


: Econom- 


—no grease, 
no odor. 
Bi Safe,simple, 
convenient. 


Send for Free Copy 


We began as amateurs, met 
with many failures, but kept at it 
until our home garden has be- 
come one of the great Rose- 

: 





will help you to 


[Poe ests 
for copy today. 


HELLER BROTHERS 
900 South Main Street, New Castle, Indiana 
ALWAYS KEPT 


WOMEN’S HANDS WHITE AND SOFT 


A million pairs of these women’s work gloves 








The fascinating art 
of making beautiful 
¥ bead necklaces fully 
illustrated and ex- 









Sold ear. Used in sweeping, clothes- Blainedl/, tomethes mies 
hanging, tendin handsome Color Plate show- 
res & | Be ing 500 different kinds of 


ce, et 






Bead ir exact colors, 
Protects: hand Made Beads in their exact colors, 
sizes and shapes, and 12 patterns of 
2p. Automobile Cuff | At Home Bead Necklaces, Pocket Books, Dog 
oo protects Collars, etc. All mailed for 10 cents. Write today. 
- wrist. 
Five pairs, prepaid, 31,00. | H¢aly Needlecraft Shop, Bead Dept. L 12, 








Fremont Mitten & Glove Co., 1207 Wood $1 Fremont, Ohio Détroit, Mich. 


of the Fleisher 
Yarns are distinctive. They combine 
real comfort with a trim appearance. 


TheFleisher Yarns haveaneven, lofty 
thread of great elasticity that enables 
garments made of them to hold their 
shape under the test of wear and wash. 

Whether you want Knitting Worsted, 
Saxony, Germantown, Shetland Floss, 
Spanish or Ice Wool, etc., see that the 
Fleisher trade-mark ticket is on every 
skein. It is placed there for your pro- 
tection. It is a personal pledge of 
quality. A substitute may mean fail- 

on seeing the Fleisher 
and be sure. 


Garments made 








“Fleisher's Knitting and Crocheting Manual” 
sent for 24 trade-mark tickets and 5 cents 
for postage. It contains directions for mak- 
ing all the new style and staple garments. 


S. B. & B. W. FLEISHER 
Department 17 PHILADELPHIA 








The PRESENT- 
Bx 
the FUTURE 


CHRISTMAS 
GIFT 


which will be constantly worn by the recipient. It will save 
time hunting for lost glasses and save the expense of replacing 
‘ones. Can you think of a Christmas present so inex- 
c, so useful and such a frequent reminder of the giver? 


The AUTOMATIC Eye-Glass HOLDER 


home"? They are always there 
_The chain never tangles; a slight 


place. 


is areal "* 
when you want them, 
twitch and it flies ba 


for your glasses. 


wonder where your glasses 

year you break them; or ifyou 

oftenit vexes you withitstangles. 

Make your own eyes and those of your friends a Christ- 
mas present of the Automatic 

The Black Enamel Case with German Silver Chain as 


shown in the illustration costs only 


50 CENTS 


Also made in Gold —Gold Plate — Silver —Gun Metal and 
Royal Copper, from $1.00 upwards, For sale by jewelers 
and opticians generally. If your dealer does not sell them 
em direct to you postpaid on receipt of the 

ach Holder and will repair or replace 








an indication of our 
showing all styles 


of holder ts sent free, 
Ketcham & McDougall, 39 Maiden Lane, New York City 





Let Us Send YouThis | 


Switch 


ON APPROVAL 
or any other article you 
may select from our large new 
Catalog, illustrating all the latest 


Paris Fashions 
in Hair Dressings | 


Our immense business, the largest 














"eon, Tin Butch, | 2:25 
Our 28 in, Wavy, Stemless Switch 5.69 
Light Weight Wavy Switch . 2.50 
Featherweight Stemless Switch, 
22in.,naturalwavy. . . = 
200 other sizes and grades of 
Switches . . . . 50c to 25.00 
Pompadour, Natural Curly. 2.85 
Wigs, Ladies’ and Men's $6 to 60.00 
hair and 
nt. 
approval. 
tistactory 







If you find it perfectly 
and a bargain, remit the amount 
If not, returntous. Rare, peculiar 
and gray shades are a little more 


write for estimate. 
Our Free log also contains a 
valuable article on ** The Proper Care 
of the Hair.’ Write us today. 


PARIS FASHION CO,, Dept. 112 
209 State Street, Chicago 
Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants in 

the World. 


EVERYBODY INTERESTED 


in Plays, Sketches, Dialogs or anyform 
of Entertaining should know all about, 


The Crest Players’ Club 


Full Particulars and Catalog con- 
} taining full descriptions of over 2,000 
Plays, etc., and all about Stage 


expensi 














~— 


- = 


LF 


Requisites Sent to you for 
10 Cents, Stamps or Silver 
THE CREST TRADING CO. | 


164 Witmark Building New York 





| of the lofty bell tower. 


| old church. Westward the long ridge of Olivet 


5 | hill, still touched with the free light of Heaven, 


| wide sky, and the cross that stood on Golgotha has 


Out-of-Boors tn the 
Holy Land 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18) 


Underneath us, though we were supposed to 
stand on the hill called Golgotha, were the oftices 
of the Greek clergy and the Chapel of Adam. 

We went around from chapel to chapel: into 
the opulent Greek cathedral which they call 
the ‘‘Centre of the World”; into the bare little 
Chapel of the Syrians where ‘ney show the tombs 
of Nicodemus and Joseph of Arimathea; into the 
Chapel of the Apparition where the Franciscans 
say that chaste appeared to His mother after the 
resurrection. cre was sweet singing in this 
chapel and a frapant smell of incense. We went 
into the Chapel of Saint Helena, underground, 
which belongs to the Greeks; into the Chapel of 
the Parting of the Raiment, which belongs to the 
Armenians. We were impartial i in our visitation, | 
but we did not have time to see the Abyssinian | 
Chapel, the Coptic Chapel of Saint Michael, nor | 
the Church of Abraham where the Anglicans are 
allowed to celebrate the eucharist twice a month. 

The centre of all this maze of creeds, cere- 
monies and devotions was the Chapel of the Holy 
Sepulchre, a little edifice of precious marbles, 
carved and gilded, standing beneath the great 
dome of the church in the middle of a rotunda 
surrounded by marble pillars. We bought and 
lighted our waxen tapers and waited for a lull in 
the stream of pilgrims to enter the shrine. First we 
stood in the vestibule with its tall candelabra; 
then in the Angels’ Chapel, with its fifteen swing- 
ing lamps, making darkness visible; then, stoop- 
ing through a low doorway, we came into the tiny 


| chamber, six feet se juare, which is said to contain 


the rock-hewn tomb in which the Savior of the 
World was buried. Mass is celebrated here daily 
by different Christian sects. Pilgrims, rich and | 
poor, come hither from all parts of the habitable 
globe. They kneel beneath the three-and-forty 
pendent lamps of gold and silver. They kiss the 
worn slab of marble which covers the tombstone, 
some of them smiling with joy, some of them 
weeping bitterly, some of them with quiet, busi- 
nesslike devotion as if they were performing a 
duty. The priest of their faith blesses them, 
sprinkles the relics which they lay on the altar with 
holy water, and one by one the pilgrims retire 
backward through the low portal. 


g 


SAW an old Russian peasant, sad-eyed, wrinkled, 

bent with many sorrows, lay his check ‘silently on | 
the tombstone with a look’on his face as if he were | 
a child leaning against his mother’s breast. I saw | 
a little barefoot boy of Jerusalem, with big, scrious 
eyes, come quickly in, and try to kiss the stone; 
but it was too high for him, so he kissed his hand 
and laid it upon the altar. I saw a young nun, 
hardly more than a girl, slender, pale, dark-eyed, 
with a noble Italian face, shaken with sobs, the | 
tears running down her ‘cheeks, as she bent to | 
touch her lips to the resting-place of the Friend of 
Sinners. | 

This, then, is the way in which the craving for 
penitence, for reverence, for devotion, for some 
utterance of the nameless thirst and passion of 
the soul leads these pilgrims. This is the form 
in which the divine mystery of sacrificial sorrow 
and death appeals to them, speaks to their hearts 
and comforts them. Could any Christian of 
whatever creed, could any son of woman with a 
heart to feel the trouble and longing of humanity, 
turn his back upon that altar? Must I not go away 
from that mysterious little room as the others had 
gone, with my face toward the stone of remem- 
brance, stooping backward through the lowly door ? 
And yet—and yet in my deepest heart I was thirsty 
for the open air, the blue sky, the pure sunlight, 
the tranquillity of large and silent spaces. 

The Lady went with me across the crowded 

uadrangle into the cool, clean, quiet German 
Church of the Redeemer. We climbed to the top 
Jerusalem lay at our feet, 
with its network of streets and lanes, archways and 
convent walls, domes small and great—the black 
Dome of the Rock in the centre of its wide inclosure, 
the red dome and the green dome of the Jewish 
synagogues on Mount Zion, the seven gilded domes 
of the Russian Church of Saint Mary Magdalen, a 
hundred tiny domes of dwelling-houses, and right 
in front of us the yellow dome of the Greek 
“Centre of the World” and the black dome of the 
Holy Sepulchre. The quadrangle was still ful! of 
people buying and selling, but the murmur of their 
voices was faint and far away, less loud than the 
twittering of the thousands of swallows that soared 
and circled, with glistening of innumerable blue- 
black wings and soft sheen of white breasts, in the 
tender light of sunset above the facade of the gray 








was bathed in the rays of the declining sun. 
Northward, beyond the city gate, the light fell 
softly on a little rocky hill, shaped like a skull, the 
ancient place of death for those whom the cruel 
city had despised and rejected and cast out. 


a 

A THE foot of that eminence there is a quiet 

garden and a tomb hewn in the rock. Rose- 
mary and rue grow there, roses and lilies; birds 
sing among the trees. Was not that little rounded 
still commanding a clear outlook over the city to | 
the Mount of Olives—was not that the true 
Golgotha, where Christ was lifted up? 

As we were thinking of this we saw a man come 
out on the roof of the Greek “Centre of the World” 
and climb by a ladder up the side of the huge dome. 
He went slowly and carefully, yet with confidence, 
as if his task were familiar. He carried a lantern 
in one hand. He was going to the top of the dome 
to light up the great cross for the night. We spoke 
no word, but each knew the thought that was in the 
other’s heart. Whether the crucifixion took place 
yonder or here it was in the open air, beneath the 





become the light a at the centre of the worl 


"NOTE —The next installment of Doctor van Dyke's 
fascinating narrative of his journey through the Holy Land, 
which will appear in the January issue of The Journal, will 
first tell how he went down to Jericho, traversed the great 
plain of the Jordan, and saw the Dead Sea. Then it will 
describe how he passed over Jordan into the land of Gilead, | 











and later recrossed the river on his way into the mountain | [ 


regions of Samaria and “ stayed for a while to rest at Jacob’s 
Well.” Thence he went on through the “broad Vale of 
Barley” to" the little green hill of Dothan,” behind which 
were the mountains where the servant of Elisha saw the 
vision of horses and chariots of fire protecting his master, 
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Kranich & Bach 


INSTRUMENTS 


where they overtower all other 
pianos of the World in points 
of musical excellence, artistic 
appearance, durability and 
economy. The only piano 
that proves every claim for 
superiority in every detail. 

How to Judge a Good Piano— 
From an Unprejudiced Standpoint. 
We have reprinted an impartial 
article from a recent issue of a 
standard magazine, written by 


one of the best piano experts in 
America. 








This article tells plainly, sim- 
ply and authoritatively how to 
judge any piano made and whether it 
is high grade or injerior. We will send 
it prepaid to all readers of THE Lapres’ 
Home JourNaL who write for our new 
catalogue. 

Sold by all of our agents upon 
most convenient easy monthly 
payments. Old or unsatisfactory 
pianos taken in exchange by all 
our dealers. 


ION 


an Se aE bees ae 
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has taken almost 50 years of progressive 
piano construction to place the 


PX¥-916)9 
GRADE 





Figure It Out!! 


Coarse Scouring soaps or — | 
powders cost from 4 cents 
to 10 cents a package— for 
instance, Capitol Scouring 


Soap... 6 2 eee 04 
Metal Polishes cost from 

Io cents to 25 cents—a small 

can,say. . . . . 2. . LTO 


A preparation for cleaning 


glass costs . . 2. . . «IO 


‘Total. 2: « < 


Why not buy acake of Bon Ami 
for 10 cents that does the work 
of all three and save from 14 cents 
to 35 cents? 


In addition, Bon Ami has the 
following distinct merits: 


-2 


As a scouring soap, Bon Ami is 
not wasteful, nor will it scratch or 
any surface, thereby 
improving the appearance and 
prolonging the usefulness of all 
articles cleaned. 


“wear out” 


As a metal polish, Bon Ami is 
clean and neat to handle, and on 
account of the absence of acid, 
makes the most lasting polish of 
any preparation. 

As a glass cleaner, Bon Ami 
does away with muss and slops 
when cleaning windows or polish- 
ing mirrors. 

It’s worth a quarter—costs a 
dime. 

Ask your grocer. 





yNa TeV CoV VAY) 


End your stove worri 


Direct to You” 


Get a Kalamazoo Stove or Range on a 


360 DAYS’ APPROVAL TEST 


and a $20,000 bank guar: 
better a 
buying from th 


You cannot get a 


ty on durability, convenience and economy of fuel. 
ny price, but you save from $5 to $40 by 
actual manufacturers at 





Lowest Factory Prices —We Pay the Freight 





At least get our price: 


Kalamazoo 
Our pate 





nd compare our offer. 
catalogue No. 306. 
Stove Co., Mfrs., Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


er makes baking 


Send postal for 


. Putnam Fadeless Dyes 


Color almost twice as much as any other dye and cost you the same, 10c 
Yooklet How to Dye, Bleach and Mix Colors. 


on receipt of price, Write for free 


package. Ask your druggist or mailed 


INROE DRUG Quincy, Ill. 





BABY OUTFITS 


A complete line of pretty things for your 
baby from birth to three years. Send for illustrated 
catalogue with supplement of hand-made garments, 


“® THE OUTFIT Co. Yonkers, N. 


Y¥.1 vi eke tg Press,181 N. Tremont Street, 


INVITATIONS 
100 for $3.50 


ngraved apd printed 
h case 75c. Monogi 
Weitegfor! samp 
Boston. 


WEDDIN 


Announcement: 
100 50¢ 
stasiom 
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W 


publish the most pa 
steps, waltzes, marches, etc., 
tion of producing the handsomest title pages. So your gift 
will possess attractiveness as well as musical merit 


Your choice of the following selections 
25¢ each, | six for $1.00, postpaid 


membrance? 



















trated. 





rue, beautifully ilti 
any address. 


“Captain Willie Brown” 
—a clever march song 
1 you can't hear without 


a pricon veguest 





















Mai 
“'Neath the Old Cherry 


Tree, Sweet Marie" —sen 









ballad by 









posers of '*In the le membering, 
of the Old Apple Tre: “I'd Rather Twostep Than 
This is a beautiful song— | Walt, BIUL”’— one of our 






you can't hel Ip liking it 

“ Dreaming "—a new high- 
class ballad that has taken 
try by storm. 





the a justpublished. Pr 




































ay and sing. “‘ Musette"’ 
“qm the Land of the But. | ely dance by Neil Moret, 
falo"— Cowboy song by |, of “* Hiawatha" fame 
the writersof “Cheyenne paracteristic 
Full of dash and 
“ Ain" '*¥ouGiad You Found 
Me?”—awaltz chorus gests the c 
song that appeals to all intermezz ep. 
music lovers, “Garbarlie Acid” rag — 
“Keep on Smiling ""—com- | the hot stuif qwostep, 
panion song to’Cheer Up ‘Dill Pickles "—a musical 
Mary," by the same delicacy —rag time two 
step. 
“Maen Obliged to You""— “The Last Kiss" most 





z on sale 





latest coon song. ni 
atured by Clarice 


popular wa 
today. 
“Enchantress '" Waltzes — 
composer of 
zarre,"" etc 















Va 
“ Orchids —casily the 
three-step ever wr 
POPULAR SONGS 
“Will You Be My Teddy 
Won't You Co 








¢Girl Who Threw Me Down ""— 
wer, 


“Why Don't You A 

ver to My House 

the Church Bells Tolle “So Long J 

ooing "'—"* When Hir ent to Yale "— 

IHETRUMENTAL—“ Cherry 

Sonth ** 
* Dixie 










twost 
Star"'—"' Stingy Mooi 











ore than 60 pages of de 





ligh 
for piano from 
*Dreaming,’* Cheer Up Mary,’ 
Postage prepaid, 50 cents. 


J. H. REMICK & CO. 


The World's Leading Publishers of Popular Music 
75 Farrar Street, DETROIT, MICH. 


FFA 
“The Only Kind 
That Cannot Sag 


Fits Like a Glove 
Self-adjusting 


twosteps, polk: 
he most pop 
























Without 
Weight 





















= to every fig- 
fepover ure. Always 
elt only é ete 
‘One-quarter comfortable. 
inch wide 


Trimmed in the 
latest mode. 

Will outwear 
two ordinary 
petticoats. 


nts all 
ling and 
fullness. 

Simple as a 
draw-string. 


STYLE 





A practical 
holiday 
gift. 


Look for 
the LABEL 
shown above. 


Patented. © 
Be Sure 
You Get the 
GENUINE. 


KNITTOP petticoat bodies are knit of special 


spring needle machines, assuring elasticity, per- 


fect fit, and delightful warmth, 

SPECIAL OFFER. If your merchant can- 
Se. not-supply 
will send you KNiTTop, exp 
on approval. Ask your Merchant first. 
As illustrated, high-grade sateen flounce - $3.00 
As illustrated, imported moreen flounce - 4.00 
Sectional vhigh-grade taffeta flounce 5.00 
length wanted. Sa 
Guaranteed or Money R 


STERNE & KLEIN, Sole Makers, 178 Market St., Chicago 

















‘sfaction 
‘cfunded. 











tone of the noblest s nging voice. 
That is not accidental—it is 
made so, with the utmost skill and care 
of production. Great 
commend it, and yet the pric 
enough to be hing; and it i 
on easy payments, too. 


CATALOGUE SENT FREE 
































and also illustrates and 
yer Piano, the 1 
ying pianos.” Write for it, 


LUDWIG & CO., 970 Southern Boulevard, New York 


vhich shows all sty 
describes the Ludwig I 
derful of all self- pl: 








Best Peau de 


SILK WAIST 


Cygne or Foulard. 
Material, thread and pattern included. Costs you nothing but a 
little easy work at home. No experience needed. — Location 
makes no difference. Samples and full particulars PREB. 


F. J. SPLITSTONE, Mer., 807 S. 4th St., Minneapolis, Mina. 


| needle and thread and ap’ 





Iu the Swing of the 
Christmas Cotillion | 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9) { 
| 











broom, anticipating the next turn they will make, 
must sweep the path clean for them. 

The leader selects four girls and ten men. 
The gir! at corners of an open square. 


The men, led by the leader, dance in and out in a 
long hain. As the men’ dance past each girl 
selects the one with whom she wishes to dance 
and he drops out of the chain. The leader gets 
four more girls and as many more men, and the 
figure is repeated. i 











IGHT men cross hands in a centre so as to form 
awheel. The wheel turns about to the music. 

Eight women are selected by the leader, and each 
places her right hand on the left hand of one of the 
men forming the wheel. The wheel continues to 
turn. Eight more men are chosen, who place their 
right hands in the disengaged left hands of the 
women, the wheel turning all the while in time to 
the music. The music stops, the wheel halts. 
Each woman, being placed between two men, 
must now choose between the two. The men re- 
maining must dance in circles about the dancing 
couples 

A sheet is held up. The girls put their hands up 
over the edge; the men each choose a hand and 
dance with its owner. | 

A girl is given a mirror. A line of men come up 
behind her and look in the mirror. She passes her 
handkerchief over the mirror at each reflection, 
until the one comes with whom she wishes to | 
dance. She then gives up the mirror to another | 
girl, and the figure is repeated. { 

Baking-powder-box telephones may be used in a 
pretty ‘‘Telephone Central” figure. Each of ten 
girls in a bunch holds one end of a telephone. Ten 
allowed to ring up. ‘Hello, Central, 
ease give me four-eighty-seven,” or any other 
number, If the girl to dance with the one 
calling up she say: here is four- eighty. 
seven.” If not she says: ‘The line is busy,” and 
another man tries his luck. 

Figures of ‘‘Choice” should be introduced often | 
at intervals in the cotillion, as they’ make much fun 
and keep the.evening merry and ‘easy.’ 

















































Fizurés of Skill 
FEW figures of skill are enough to suggest 
many others. 

A girl is given a lighted candle. She presents it 
to one of two men who holds it high and dances 
with her. The other follows and tries to puff it 
out or to put it out with an extinguisher. If he 

ceeds he claims the girl. 

Air balloons are given to four girls. 
men they 
the balloons 
wooden 














From eight 
partners, presenting them with 
the four rejected are each given 
poons and follow the dancers, each trying 















| 
to break a balloon between his two spoons. If any | 
one succeeds he claims the girl as partner. 
A girl rolls seven oranges on the floor. The 





leader selects a man to pick them up and carry 
them back to her in one arm without dropping one. 
The man who can succeed in doing this may dance 
with her. 

A woman gives four aprons, the strings of each tied 
in knots, tofourmen. The one who first unties the 
string and puts on the apron may dance with the 
woman. The others must seek other partners. 
girl chooses two partners and gives each a 
© of cloth and a button. 
first gets his needle threaded and 
i on dances with the girl. 











The one wh 
the button se 








Especial Christmas Flgures 


OUR women are given strips of holly and mistle- 

toe. ight men kneel and beg for favors. , 
The holly is given to the men who are rejected, the 
mistletoe to those chosen hy the women as thcir 
partners. 

Four men are given small Christmas trees | 
trimmed with tinsel. They go about begging from 
each girl present some trimming for the tree. Each 
girl donate: omething from her favors and hangs ° 
it on the tree. When the trees are trimmed they 
are then presented by each man to the girl of his 
choice. 

Christmas-tree favors are distributed to the girls 
and men. ‘Those holding similar favors dance ' 
together, and at the end of the dance hang their 
favors on a big Christn tree at the end of the 
room. 

Strings of popcorn are given to the women, strings 
of cranberries to the men. The men present their 
strings of cranberries to the women, and kneeling 
weave them with the women’s strands of popcorn; 
they then dance to the tree and hang the twisted 
strands on it. 

A girl has eight'little tarletan bags made in the 
shape of small stockings—these should be whipped 
around the edge with bright-colored worsteds; 
four men fill these bags from a bowl of nuts and. 
raisins and candies. The one who first gets his 
stocking filled and hung on the tree may dance 
with the girl. 

From a bowl of gilded English walnuts, each 
containing a fortune and tied with a loop of ribbon, 
four men are given five walnuts. The one who 
first gets his five hung on the tree may dance with 
the girl. 

‘These ideas may be carried out in various ways, 
so that the guests may have a large share in trim- 
ming the Christmas tree. 

A Christmas cotillion danced in fancy dress is 
very delightful, the leader wearing a Santa Claus 
costume. 

In small Christmas cotillions the final figures 
should be used as a means to distribute the 
Christmas gifts to all present. 






































[ THE Christmas cotillion is carried out in a 
hearty Christmas spirit it may be made one of 
the most delightful of entertainments. Let the 


favors be man 





| pine twigs, so that at the end of 
the evening the men and women having received 
will look not unlike gay and animated 
s themselves. 
y e ending for a Christmas 
cotillion is the bringing in of a huge plum pudding 
lighted. Small bits of this served with ice cream 
add to the Christmas effect of the whole. 

The evening will be the more charming if it 
ends with the singing of some of the quaint old 
Christmas carols. 






and inexpensive, some of them | 
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Berry Spoon 


moment. 





ment. 





wear," 


RESISTS. 


tity of plate. 








A beautiful gift gives pleasure for the 
A gift of utility assures. future enjoy- 


‘The Cardinal pattem eae both 
beauty and utility to an unusual degree 
—the first quality is obvious, the latter 
guaranteed by the trade-mark "1835 R. 

WALLACE" ~silver plate that resis/s wear. 


Ask your dealer for "silver plate that resists 
and do not forget the word 


Perhaps you prefer giving a few 
pieces of Sterling to a larger quan- 
In that case, ask for 
Wallace’s Berain pattern. 

Send postal for book "The Story 
of Silver and How to Take Care 


of It" to R. Wallace & Sons Mfg. Cold Me Meat Fork 
Co., Box 14, Wallingford, Conn. 


SILVER. PLATE _ 
THAT 


7 1S) © 
IR WADIPACR; 


CARDINAL PATTERN | 










































Our children’s wear is made dis- 
tinctive by graceful models, cut in 
separate styles from special patterns 
for each of the different ages of 
childhood. This individualization of 
children’s dress is particularly demon- 
strated in the garments we offer for 
winter outdoor and house wear. 


Christmas Toys and Games 


We have a wonderful variety of toys, 
games, dolls, books, skates, sleds and 
other things to gladden the Christ- 
mas tide. Our 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


contains 78 pages, devoted exclusively to 
children’s outfitting in all its branches. 
Copy mailed uponreceiptof4cts.instamps. 
Mait ORDERS have the personal at- 
tention of experienced house shoppers. 


Address Dept. 1. 














60-62 W. 23d St. 


We have no branch stores — No agents 


Lae 





Our Children’s ee is Individualized 


em, 


NEW YORK 











Holiday Handkerchiefs 


A Pretty Holiday Gift 


Six(6) Handkerchiefs in Handsome Box for $1.50 


‘These Handkerchiefs are all pure Irish linen, beau- 
tifully embroidered all around in different desi 
Splendid value. Order at once and send for our hand- 
some Handkerchief Catalog, showing hundreds of 
beautiful Handkerchiefs. Our own importa Phe 
most complete line at popular prices in Ameri 























|| NEWCOMB ENDICOTT COMPANY, Detroit, Mich. 
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; iy! sic 
Every Prospective Mother 
Something new—only scientific 
garment of the kind ever inven 
Cc es solid comfort and ease with fine 
een the home, on the 
drapes evenly in front 
and back — nc aw-strings —no lacing 
pping or basting. — Can be worn the year round. 
Made in several style and at prices low han you 
can buy the m: and have them made at home 
Send for our Fine Tl 
Form Maternity Skirt 


form" and el 
street and in society 


to every 
skirts, their 
ives opinions of 
10 Days Free Trial. 
aler has not yet been 
mity Skirts, n 
le, and we will 


When you ge 
supplied with Fit 


garment to your orc 
Gays, andif you don't and itexactly 


represented, 
send’ it t 


‘k and we will cheertally refund every 
Other Skirts—If not in ne 

and. walking 

same guarantee — Illustrated book ‘i 

th book shall we se Write to-day to 
\ Beyer & Williams Co., Dept. A, Buffalo, N. ¥ 









P for local territory 
osition as Manage" yen toa lady of 
good-adgress and appearayce. Salary and commis. 
For particulars addtess,G EORGE BARRIE 


slr3i Waltup)Stréet, Philadelphia. 













Ne Field 


€ ompany 
CHICAGO 





Manufacturers and 


Wholesale Distributors 


of 
Rubber Tongue 


F OS & Hose Supporters 


The Rubber Tongue clasp lies flat. holds firmly 
light or heavy hosiery, won't slip, cannot cut 
the threads. fastened quickly, released instantly 


No button. therefore no hump 


We pronounce the Rubber Tongue Clasp 
THE BEST CLASP ever put on the market 


Ask your dealer for 
Rubber Tongue Hose Supporters 
If he cannot supply you, a SAMPLE PAIR 








will be sent on receipt of price 


Golors=Wackeshite 
pink. blue 

















Front Pad Style 
Cotton 25¢; Mercerized 50c 
Side Elastic Style 
Lisle 15 and 25c: Silk 50c 
Shecial Chrisemas Number 
Shirred Ribbon 25c 
Children's Side Eastics 
Lisle 15 and 25c; Silk 50c 
Men's Garters 
Lisle 25c; Silk 50c 
Address P. O. Box 438 


Chicago 





A Boon te the Slender Woman 
Stylish High Bust Effect Assured 


Sahlin Perfect Form and Corset Combined 


is the only garment that, without 
artificial attachments, produces the 
high bust and tapering waist which 





No Hooks 
No Cl 




















present styles demand. No, Burin 
The illustrations show the Steels 
merits of this 
garment. 


Thousands 


Style 


and 
Comfort 


showing 
easy ad. 
justment, 


or stomach — 















throws. shi 
expands the cl 

There ig no substitute. Ask your 

dealer for“ SAHLIN,” which is your 

arantee. We will send direct if he 

y refunded 





high or low bust 
rab corset sateen, 


Best grade $1.50; Medium $1.00 

In ordering give bust and waist meas 
ure and length from armpit to waistline. { 

Write for free fashion booklet, full of | 
interesting information. 


THE SAHLIN COMPANY |; 
1326 Wabash Avenue, Chicago | 








also white batiste. 





SANLIN 
Peprect Forw 
Grser Gonsinl? 
















The Acme of 
Comfort 
Elegance 
and 


Ease 


No. 256 


$1.50 


DELIVERED 


Felt Romeos 


FOR WOMEN 


Made of fine, pure wool-felt, richly fur 
bound. Soles of noiseless belting leather. 
Color Black, Red, Brown, Drab, Dark 
Green, Navy Blue, Gray, Wine and Purple. 


Send for Catalogue No. 20, showing many new styles. 


Daniel Green Felt Shoe Co. 


American Felt Building 
114-116 East 13th Street, New York. 


New Cat Calendar 


Six Large Pictures from Life in wonderful 
poses. After use pictures cut out and make Post- 
cards. 25¢, postpaid. 

Souvenir Publishing Co.,42 Broad 8t.,Lynn, Mass. 



































| have an 


| the wate 





A flother Geose 
Christmas 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19) 


T. ann T. (together): That's 
Tweedledum and Tweedledee. 
which is which? 

BERTIE (pussled): No, I don’t believe 1 do. 

T. ann T. (delighted): Ha, ha, ha! Neither do 
we. That's the fun of it. We have lots of fun 
making people guess. (Each turns to the other and 
asks): Don't we, Tweedle-dum-or-dee? (Each 
answers): We de, Tweedle-dee-or-dum. (All 
laugh.) And we're going to have a fight before 
very long. Wouldn’t you like to see it? 

Bertie: I don’t know. What are you going to 
fight about? 

T. axp T.: Oh, just about our rattle. We often 
fight about that. We'll do it now if you like. 
(They square off at cach other.) 

Moruer Goose: Here, here, boys; we won’t 
y fighting here. Besides, it’s getting late, 
and Bertie hasn't met all the children yet. Here 
are Jack and Jill, dear; you know all about them. 


right. We're 
But do you know 








BERTIE: Oh, yes, indeed! They tumbled down | 


hill. Did it hurt? 

Jack: You bet it hurt. 
we, Jill? 

JiLt: No, indeed, we didn’t! We ran home as 
fast as we could, and Mother put vinegar and brown 
paper on our heads, and then we went back and got 


But we didn’t cry; did 








AcK: And we didn’t fall down that time, either. 
MotHER Goose: That’s very nice. Now, 
Bertie, here is Mistress Mary, quite contrary. 
BERTIE: How do you do, Miss Contrary? 
(Children laugh. Marv makes courtesy.) 


8 


MortHeR Goose: And this is Margery Daw. 
And this is Jack Horner. He said he was going to 


give you some of his Christmas pie; didn’t you, | 


Jack 


Jack Horner: Yes, of course, I will. We'll all | 


have some for our supper. 

MotHer Goose: That’s a very good boy, Jack. 
But we ought to have a song before supper, and 
Tommy Tucker is just the one to sing it for us. 
Now where is that boy? (Goes to door and calls, 
“Tommy, Tommy Tucker!” Enter Tommy.) 
Gracious, child! I didn’t know I’d forgotten you. 
This is our little friend Bertie, who wants to hear 
you sing a song before supper; don’t you, dear? 

BERTIE: Oh, yes, please sing me a song. 

Tomy Tucker: Well, J’ll try. (Sings suit- 
able Christmas song ; the children applaud.) 

MortuErR GoosE: That was very sweet, Tommy. 
Now, children, suppose we have a Virginia reel 
before we say good-night. (Children exclaim : 
“Good! Fine!” etc. They form in lines and dance 
Virginia reel.) Now think it is time for us all to 
say good-night and for Bertie to go back to bed. 
‘Tomorrow is Christmas, and you know Santa Claus 
always comes very early on Christmas morning. 

Bertie: Do you know Santa Claus, Mother 
Goose? 

MortHER Goose: Yes, indeed, dear child. I’ve 
known him ever since I was a little girl, We are 
great friends, and he often takes me to see his little 
friends on Christmas Day. Come, little Gooses; 
it’s time for you to be off, too. Isn’t it, Winkie? 

WILLIE WINKIE: 

“All the chilluns in their beds ; 
It's past nine o'clock.” 

MorEr Goose: That’s the boy, Winkie. 
(Caresses him.) Now we'll get Bertie back to bed, 
and then be off to our own roosts. (Puts BERTIE in 
bed and tucks him in.) Good-night, dear child. 
Give my love to Santa Claus in the morning. 

Bertie: I’ve had a lovely time, Mother Goose, 
and I'd like to kiss you good-night. 

MotTHER Goosk: So you shall, dearie. (Kisses 
him.) Now let’s all say good-night very softly and 
gohome. (They all whisper ‘‘Good-night. Merry 
Christmas,” and go out on tiptoe, MorHER GOosE 
last. Lights down.) 

BERTIE: 
to sleep. After a moment 
Lights up.) 

NursEYANN: Merry Christmas, dear child! 

BERTIE: Merry Christmas, Mother Goose. 

NursEYANN: Did you think 1 was Mother 








' Goose, dear child? It’s only your old Nurseyann. 


eS 


Bertie: But where’s Mother Goose? She was 
here just a minute ago. 

NurSEYANN: You must have been dreaming. 

BERTIE: No, 1 saw Mother Goose and a lot of 
the little Gooses. There was Simple Simon, and 
Peter Piper, and Miss Muffet, and a lot more. 

NURSEYA! Well, dearie, all right, if you 
think you saw them. But now it’s Merry Christ- 
mas Day, and somebody else has come to see you. 
Who do you think it can be? 

BERTIE: Oh, I know! It’s Santa Claus. Good! 

Nerseyann: But I thought you said you didn’t 
want to see him this year. 

Bertie: No, I only said that I’d rather see 
Mother Goose, and now that I’ve scen her I think 
I’'dliketoseeSanta. He’s a great friend of Mother 
reese She told me so, and she sent her love to 

‘im. 

NursEyANN: Did she now? That was nice, 
and you can give it to him right now, for I hear him 
on the stairs. (Sound of bells. NURSEYANN goes 
to door.) Ah, there you are, Mr. Santa Claus. 
Merry Christmas to you. Here’s a young gentle- 
man that’s got a message for you. (/nter SANTA 
C1aus.) 

Santa Ciaus: Merry Christmas! Merry Christ- 
mas! What’s this I hear about a message ? 

BERTIE: Oh, it was Mother Goose, S. 
saw her last night, and she told me to 























love. She said she knew you when she wasa little | 


girl. 
Santa Cxaus: So she did, and I knew her when 
I was a little boy. I’m going to take her to some 


| of my little friends today. 


BERTIE: There, Nurseyann, how could J have 
known about that unless I’d seen her? (To Santa) 
Nurscyann thought it was only a dream. 


Merry Christmas, little Gooses. (Goes | 
Enter NURSEYANN. | 





Santa. I | 


Santa Craus: Well, that was one of the dreams | 


that came true. Now I’ve got some things here 
for Mother Goose’s friends. You are one of them, 
I know. But here are a whole lot more children. 
(Turns to audience.) I wonder if they are her 
friends, too. Are you? (The children in the audi- 
ence should answer, and SANTA steps forward and 
says): Good. I’m glad of it, and I’ve got something 
for every one of you. (Proceeds to distribute gifts.) 


ae 
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resident 
) ] 

able when selecting presents to buy the things known to be good. 

st known and best liked. They’re the 


easiest, most comfortable and most dura- 
ble suspenders, 


awe 


It is always advi 
Of all suspenders Presidents are the be 
lent Suspender Christmas Boxes 
























President Suspenders in handsome Christ- 
mas boxes decorated with reproductions of 
Boileau paintings in colors, make splendid 
presents for Father, Husband, Brothers, 
Brothers-in-law, Cous- 
ins, Nephews and 
Friends. Give each 
a Christmas box of 
Presidents. 


r home stores have 

Suspenders in 
buy of us 
5O cents, postpaid. 


The C. A. Edgarton Mfg. Co. 
567 Main St., Shirley, Mass. 








PRESIDENE 
SUSPENGES 
ERS 


President 


Ball Bearing 
Suspenders 


Garters 


Our Christmas “ Combina- 
tion Box” contains a pair 
of President Suspenders 
and a pair of Ball Bearing 
Garters, and costs 75 cents. 
Suspenders 50 cents—garters 25 cents—no charge 
for the beautifully colored Christmas picture box. 


so useful, so prettily 


& 


Christmas Combination Boxes 











Crrmaroypox ff Geman Gammon pt 


Jerre 





You will not find anything e 
boxed for so little money. 

The suspenders and garters 
are the kind worn by most 
men, so you are sure of the 
right kind. And there’s much 
satisfaction in knowing you 
made the right selection. 

If your home stores have no “Combin 

Boxes ” buy of us by mail. We will send 
you the Chris Combination Box of sus- 
penders and garters postpaid, for 75 cents. 


The C. A. Edgarton Mfg. Co., 567 Main Street, Shirley, Mass. 


1908 Calendar and 3 Philip Boileau Panel Pictures 25c 






paintings with our 1908 President calendar for 25c. The 3 pictures are full figures of beautiful American women —the Del 
the Bride, th The decoration is the queen Rose—the rich red American Beauty —the delicate pink Bridesm: 
0 












fhly finished panels 634 x 15 inches. No advertising on the pictures, They are fit 
ut frames. 

oF your room, and perhaps you will buy sets to give as Christmas presents. 

+ received for our calendars than we can fill, it is therefore advisable to order early. 


nd calendar postpaid, for 25c. Now ready. 


THE C. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO., 567 MAIN STREET, SHIRLEY, MASS. 
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Send 1 0c 


for a 
sample 


of 


‘| Swedish 


Hair Powder 





GIVES CORRECT 
FRONT LINE. 


Gives correct 
HIP LINE 





| SUPPORTER 











effect of an expen- 


any front effect | | The Dry Shampoo that cleanses 
Renee ser baees Eo the hair without washing. 





and athletic wear as well as dress occasions. 
atin $1.00. Colors, black, white, blue and 
ist measure, At leading stores, or direct from |] 


Not 
A liberal sample and our pamphlet ‘How to 
handsome mailed on receipt of 10c. Regular 
e 60c. and $1.00 per box. At your dealer or sold direct by 


WALDEYER & BETTS, Dept. L, 170 Fifth Ave., New York 


Removes dust, grease and excessive oil after brushing. 


injurious. 
1 






Mercerized 
pink. G 















$ Gf 00 Buys this Set 
Worth $8 to $10 


Made of choice brown French sable, 
lined throughout with Skinner's satin, 
hand-finished, Guaranteed elegant 
est style, ex- 
selling for 
Set consists of flat 
muff, 24 inch block, genuine down 
bed,’ with four tabs’ trimmed. with 
tails and paws, and the 
ctly as illustrated. 
O. D. with the privilege of 
ation to responsible parties. We 
are manufacturers and can supply you 
with anything you want in furs at prices 
which save you from one-third to one- 
half. Money back if not satisfactory. 
Send today for price list showing some 
other attractive bargains. 
Address Dept. A 


International Fur Company 
Detroit, Mich. 


and durable i 
actly the san 
dreds of d 


Style 555, our latest pattern, with flexible 
leather sole, lamb’s wool lined, i: isti 
durable. Hand Made. Colors: Black, S 
Pink, Baby Blue, Chinchilla, Oxford, and Navy. 

Men's, $1.25; Ladies’, $1.00; Misses’, 90. 

Children’s, 80c; Infants’, 75c. Post Paid 
Send for og—FREE 
We guarantee to please or refund the money. 
Orders filled by mail throughout the year. 


OLMSTED MFG. CO. 


135 Washington Street, Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 

















ace ga 
YM SUES La 


Send for our illustrated catalogue showing many patterns of unusual artistic merit. 


“1847 ROGERS BROS.” 


stamped on spoons, knives, forks, etc., represents quality proven by life-long service— 

“Silver Plate that Wears.”’ Sold by all leading dealers. This is the brand of silver plate that 

has been illustrated in this magazine throughout the year-~, Ask for catalogue “ M-28.” 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO,, Meriden, Conn. (International Silver Co-nSudeessor,) 
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V LCOS 
MUSICAL-LIBRARY 


The following selected records are among the choicest gems of 
the whole gieat Victor catalogue. You ought to hearevery one of them 


All vocal numbers, unless otherwise stated, have accompaniments by the Victor Orchestra. 








Q 


Grand Opera by the World’s Greatest Singers 


Selected from the Victor opera list of more than 400 numbers, by nearly fifty famous artists. 


Brilliant Number by Melba 


Ah, fors’ @ lui (Is This the One), From Traviata. 

In Italian. 12-inch. $3. (No. 88064) Verdi 
in Mme. Melb 
ja is marked not only by g1 
atic fervor, 






One of the most superb numbei 
Her singing of th i 
but by intense dr 


Notable Aria by Sembrich 


Caro nome (Dearest Name). From Rigoletto. In 

i 12-inch. $3. (No. 88017) Verdi 
beautiful number exhibits perfectly the velvety smoothness of 
embrich’s voice. 


repertoire. 
brilliancy, 
















Favorite Record by Farrar 


Comin’ Thro’ the Rye. In English. 10-inch. $2. (No. 87005) 
The popular old Scotch ballad, delightfully sung by this young 
American singer. 


, 


Our catalogue of ‘ Red Seal Records’ 


Beautiful Selection by Caruso 
Spirto gentil (Spirit So Fair). From Favorita. 
In Italian, 12-inch. $3. (No. 88004) Donizetti 


Caruso’s singing of this exquisite aria is something to 
be long remembered. 


Oratorio Number by Homer 


O Rest in the Lord. From Elijah. In English. 
12-inch. $3. (No, 85102) Mendelssohn 
A tender and beautiful solo sung with fitting dignity and reverence. 


Godard’s Beautiful Lullaby by Michailowa 
Lullaby. From Jocelyn. With violin obbligato. 10-inch. 
$1. (No. 61139) Godard 


This famous Russian soprano has 
her execution is wonderfully 





singularly beautiful voice and 








— containing biographical and descriptive notes and portraits of 


famous opera stars in costume —together with our “Index of Grand Opera Records,” 
will be gladly sent on request. 


Instrumental Music 


10-inch, 60 cents. 12-inch, $1. 


Sousa’s Band 
lola, 10-inch, (No. 4862) Johnson 
Cherry. 10-inch. (No. 4867) Albert 


Two popular intermezzos, which are exceptionally dainty and 
delightful. 


DieWachtam Rhein. National Air of Germany. 10-inch, (No. 4196) 
La Marseillaise. National Air of France, 10-inch. (No. 4198) 
Two of the many national airs contained in the Victor list. 






Breeze of the Night Waltz. 12-inch. (No, 31454) Lamothe 
Arthur Pryor’s Band 
William Tell Overture. In four parts. Rain 





Part I—At Dawn. 10-inc! 
Part 1I—The Storm. 10-inch. ( 
Part III—The Calm, 10-inch, ( 
Part IV—Finale. 10-inch. (No. 2777) 


Rossini's complete masterpiece, with wonderful pastoral music 
and storm scene. 


Forge in the Forest. 10-inch. (No. 2789) 
Scarf Dance, From Ballet Symphonie “ Callirhoe. 
12-inch. (No. 31658) Chaminade 


Happy Heine Two-Step. 10-inch. (No. 4633) Lampe 


Victor Orchestra 


Walter B. Rogers, Conductor. 











Michaelis 


Hunt in the Black Forest. 12-inch. (No. 31645) Voelker 
In a Clock Store. 12-inch. (No. 31618) Orth 
Two entertaining descriptive numbers with many interesting effects. 
Hearts and Flowers Intermezzo. 12-inch. (No. 31371) Tobani 


Victor Dance Orchestra 
Over the Waves Waltz. 10-inch. (N 
Arrah Wanna Medley Two-Step. 12 


Rosas 





Cornet and Trombone Duet 
by Rogers and Pryor 


Miserere. From I] Trovatore. With 
orchestra, 10-inch. (No. 4513) Verdi 


An impressive record by two of the most 
famous players in the world. 


Bell Solo by Chris Chapman 


Dance California. 10-inch. 
(No. 4374) Gregory 





Instrumental Quartet 
Violin, viola, flute and harp. 


Kathleen Mavourncen Paraphrase. 
10-inch. (No. 4815) Rogers 


An absolute novelty which is bound to cr 
a sensation, 











Christmas and Sacred Music 
10-inch, 60 cents. 12-inch, $1. 


Tenor Solo by Harry Macdonough 
Star of Bethlehem. 12-inch. (No. 31573) Adams 


Bass Solo by Frank C. Stanley 


Birthday of aKing. With chimes. 10-inch. (No. 4079) Neidlinger 


Carol by the Haydn Quartet 


Silent Night. (Old Christmas Carol.) 10-inch. (No. 4511) 


Well-loved Hymns by Trinity Choir 


Rock of Ages. 10-inch. (No. 717) Hastings 
Lead, Kindly Light. 10-inch. (No. 4793) Dykes 


Favorite Vocal Selections 


10-inch, 60 cents. 12-inch, $1. 


Coon Song by May Irwin 
When You Ain’t Got No Money You Needn't Come Around. 


12-inch. (No. 31648) Sloane 


Delivered in the delightfully humorous manner which has made 
Miss Irwin famous as a fun-maker. 


Vesta Victoria’s Famous Ditty 


Waiting at the Church. 10-inch. (No. 5182) Leigh-Pether 


Popular Song by Clarice Vance 
I'd Rather Two-Step than Waltz, Bill. 10-inch. (No. 5118) Burt 


Eddie Morton's Great Success 


Mariuch at Coney Isle, 10-inch. (No. 5220) 


Duet by Miss Morgan and Mr. Stanley 
When You and I Were Young, Maggie. 10-inch. (No. 4428) 
A favorite old-time ballad. 


De Wolf Hopper’s Great 


Recitation 
Casey at the Bat. 12-inch. (No. 31559) 


Von Tilzer 


Any Victor dealer will gladly play 
these records for you. Go and ask to 
hear them. 

Write to us for catalogues of Victors 
and 3000 Victor Records, including 300 
eight-inch 35-cent records. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner 





sramophone Company, Montreal, 
‘anadian Distributors. 
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srs. Balstow’s Christmas Chat 


Christmas presents here is a page full of suggestions which are all 

easily followed at comparatively small expense. I think people 
often forget that the most commonplace things are very acceptable as 
Christmas gifts. Take, for instance, the busy woman with very little 
time for needlework —how much she will appreciate hand-made lingerie 
or some prettily hemstitched handkerchiefs with a monogram in the 
corner, or little sets of turnover collars and cuffs, always so nice, 
especially for the older people. In these days there are wonderful 
things made from ribbon— indeed this one material contains no end of 
hidden p ties. 

In the centre of the page is a little hood and cape for the baby! 
It is made entirely of S or organdy over a foundation of China 
silk, and trimmed with Valenciennes lace. This surely could be easily 
made at small cost and with very 
little trouble. The sacque above it 


Fe the many people who like to have the pleasure of making 























ASHES and pretty, long scarfs have come back into fashion again, 

so both of these little accessories will make very nice gifts; the 
ends could be shaped and the bow tied and attached to the girdle. 
Cut the material for the girdle about nine inches wide on the straight 
of the goods, finish at each side—the upper and the lower edges— with 
a hem and a cluster of tucks, to give some body to the belt portion. 
Bone it at the sides, front and back, plaiting or shirring it to the 
desired depth, and fasten with small hooks and eyes. Now for the 
sash ends: have one loop short, not more than twelve inches long 
when finished, and two long ends, one about thirty-six inches, the other 
from eighteen to twenty-two inches long. Round the corners and finish 
the sides and the corners with simple tucks in fine clusters, or with 
small ruffles put on with a narrow heading. Sashes which are very 
pretty and casily made are of tulle or net, with knife-plaited blond 
net set on as a trimming. Airy 

sashes of this kind are used with 














is for an older child—a little girl 
from about four to seven years old. 
The one shown in the illustration 
is of Irish crochet laces, but it could 
be made of piqué and pretty ins 
tion of Broderie Anglaise and lace 
combined. The collar alone makes 
a desirable and lovely Christmas gift 
for a child. 








HE lingerie blouse just below is 

full of ideas for Christmas. You 
might make the yoke for a present 
to be used with a gown or shirt : 
It is especially pretty, as several 
























evening gowns of chiffon and_the 
net laces. Changeable chiffon- 
taffeta ribbon is used for still other 
sashes, finished with plaitings or 
quillings of tulle and trimmed at the 
top of the girdle with small artificial 
flowers; these are for evening gowns, 
and make very attractive gifts for 
one girl to give another. 












HE handkerchief kimono below 
shows a clever and pretty little 
dressing-sacque which can be made 
Imost any girl, no matter how 
xperienced she may be. You 



















A Sacque for a Little Girl in Which a Number 
of Beautiful Laces are Combined. The Collar 
Alone Would Make a Pretty Christmas Gift 


A Baby’s Little Hood and Cape Made of Sheerest 
Swiss and Valenciennes Lace, Lined with Challis 
to Give Greater Warmth for Winter Wear 








A Lingerie Blouse Brimful of 


Helpful Suggestions for Useful 
Christmas Gifts 
different kinds of laces are com- 


bined—the Cluny, the baby Irish 
crochet and Valenciennes insertion. 
But ideas need not stop here for the 
clever girl; she will be able to de- 
vise many ways for using what she 
has on hand for dainty yokes, know- 
ing that an accessory of this kind 
so much prettier when mz 
hand. Speaking of shirtwais 
Christmas presents reminds me of 
a young girl whom I know quite 
well, who last year made a quantity 
of tucking, running the tucks by 
hand, of course, and using fine nain- 
sook and linens as the material. 
These tucks were in assorted styles, 
suitable for waists, yokes or collars, 
and she gave them to her dearest 
friends and to her own family at Christmastime. I thought it a rather 
clever idea, don’t you ?—and one that is so easy to follow. 
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ANOTHER nice thing is to make a pretty lingerie ruffle to be buttoned 
on over white skirts when worn for a party or with fancy summer 
clothes. These ruffles are cut either circular or straight, and finished 
with lace, clusters of hand-run tucks, or with a daintily-scalloped hem 
embroidered in buttonhole stitch, above which tucks and lace insertion 
may be added. These adjustable ruffles are not only very pretty and 
useful, but they are economical as well, because they are so easily trans- 
ferred from one skirt to another. The top may be finished with small 
buttonholes worked in the linen band heading the flounce, and fastened 
to buttons sewed to the petticoat. 

Another woman I know embroidered small block letters on a 
piece of white linen tape to be used to mark the school clothes of her 
children’s friends and the younger members of the family. Just think 
how much trouble and time such Christmas presents as these would 
save the busy housewife! 


This Illustration Shows the Simple Manner in Which the Six 
Handkerchiefs or Squares of Linen are Joined to Form the 
Effective Dressing-Jacket Shown Above on the Right 


Large Handkerchiefs or Squares 
of Linen Form This Simple, Grace- 
ful Dressing-Jacket 





will require six good-sized handker- 
chiefs—bandannas if you can find 
them in the right si and in the 


soft, pretty colorings suitable for a 

















dressing-sacque. If you cannot find 
the right kind of handkerchiefs you 
can easi 2 squares of pretty 





figured material. Or here is another 
suggestion: you could make the 
kimono all of white, bound with a 
bias fold of a pale-colored wash silk 
and a little embroidery along the 
edges. You can readily see how 
simply this kimono is put together. 
The fronts and backs are made of 
four handkerchiefs, and hang 
straight from the shoulders by the 
points of the handkerchiefs, giving 
a graceful fullness to the little gar- 
ment. The sleeves are each made of one handkerchief, the top of the 
sleeve being formed of the handkerchief fitted in between the points 
of the front and back handkerchiefs in raglan fashion. The illustration 
just above shows how this is done and how the edge of one hand- 
kerchief meets the edge of another. 





LTS that almost any one can make may be readily fashioned 
from scraps or odds and ends. A very pretty one can be made of a 
fancy belting and plain taffeta. The waist part of the belt could be 
of braid bound with taffeta completed with straps at cach end, entirely 
of the taffeta. It should be made over a foundation lining, and if you 
wish to have it stiff use a canvas interlining; a buckle (of buckram) 
could also be covered with the silk. A pretty variation could be made 
by having the portion of the belt worn around the waist double 
the width of the taffeta strap portion so that it will be wider in the 
back and at the sides than in front, thus making a crushed, draped 
belt. If you do not care for a buckle you could use buttons covered 
with silk and fasten the belt in the front with loops. 
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Style, Economy and 
Quick Service 


The highest-priced New York tailor can- 
not give you better or more up-to-date 
styles than those shown in our Catalogue. 
A glance through it proves this. As for 
cost, comparison is convincing. No other 
house can approach our prices. Our serv- 
ice is unusually prompt, as we make your 
Suit, Skirt or Rain-Coat to order in ten days 
from receipt of your letter. 

You get a perfect fit, and at the same time 
your garments have absolute distinction 
and individuality. You shop at home, save 
money, are dressed in the latest New York 
style and get absolute satisfaction, or yeur 
money back. 


Winter Suits 
Maren 96 to $25 


Catalogue and Samples Will Be 
Sent You Free by Return Mail 


Our Catalogue illustrates and describes 
the following garments, which we 
make to order: 


$6.00 to $20.00 


Visiting Dresses . . . 


Tailor-made Suits . . 7.50 to 25.00 
Separate Skirts . . . 3.50 to 15.00 
Rain-Coats . . .. . 875 to 18.00 


OUR GUARANTEE: 


If anything we send you is not entirely 
satisfactory, send back the goods at once, 
at our expense, and we will promptly refund 
your money. You take absolutely no risk. 


Our Ready-Made Departments show the 
latest and best in each line at astonishingly 
low prices. Here are goods that you need 
right now. You could not shop elsewhere 
and duplicate our prices. 


Our Catalogue illustrates and describes the 
Sollowing goods, which are ready-made: 


Ladies’ and Misses’ Cloaks . $5.45 to $34.75 


Children’s Cloaks . . . . 4.75 to 9.95 
Children’s Dresses. . . - 1.98 to 5.48 
Ladies’ Shirt-Waists . . . -98 to 6.98 
Fur Neck-Pieces and Muffs . 2.25 to 13.50 
A -85 to 3.48 
Underwear. 2 2. ee -24 to 2.48 
Corsets. . . . . . . (1.00 to 3.00 
Kimonos. . - . - . - 45 to 2.15 
Handkerchi Sc Rek es ea Ae -05 to +25 





We prepay postage or express charges on anything 
you order from us to any part of the United States; 
this means a big saving to you. 


Write to-day for our new Winter Style Book, 
sent free to any part of the United States, and if you 
desire Samples of Materials for a Suit, Skirt or Rain- 
Coat, be sure to mention the colors you prefer. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


221 West 24th St., New York City 
Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for December 1907 


Pretty Gifts for the Older Prople 


Selected in Paris by Mrs. Ralston 


‘THE pretty tucked collar shown above would 
make a dainty and useful Christmas gift for an 





older woman, its very simplicity lending it charm, 
A straight strip of fine organdy or linen may be 
used for it, with a cluster of eight tucks run by 
hand through the centre. The uppe 
slightly shaped and completed by a na 

plaiting of the material, while the ends are finished 
with buttons and loops 





edge is 


‘ow knife- 














AB VE and below are the front and back views of 
FY one of the lovely, new fichu scarfs, wh 

not only a fad of the season, but also particularly 
liked by older women, This one is made of net, with 
the edges finished by puffing set between narrow 
box-plaitings. Ornaments of ribbozine, comple 
els, are applied to the ends. 





are 











The scarf is th 
yards in length and a yard wide 


2 ind requires about 
five yards of material 


as aaa 
ETT. br) ST 








GRACEFUL vest, collar 

| and plaited frill of lace- 
edged net made all together are 

| shown above. The vest section 
is tucked at the neck, shaped, 

| andattached toa straight tucked 
collar slightly shaped at the top, 
and boned as illustrated. 








Is THE effective neck-frill 
above two rounded strips of 
Irish crochet lace are outlined 
by a narrow knife-plaiting of 
net, and completed by a deep, 
knife-plaited frill. Asmall square 
of lawn is sewed to the top to 
attach the frill to the dress. 





BIT of ribbon or a strip of bias silk or 
satin may be used for this neck 


arrangement. It may be made in white, 
gray, lavender or black, edged with me- 
dallions of Irish lace. Silk gimp in the 
same'shade outlines the’edges. 





together. 
on a collar pattern cut f 
fagoting done. Nz 
velvet ribbon may be 
finished by 
should be lined with 
end, andinaVint 








INE handwork is s! 


which is made 


n in the lacy collar above, 







ias strips of lawn fagoted 
yuld be first basted in pl 
paper and then 






The lawn s 








ow black, lavender or purple 
n through the centre and 
in the 
ousseline and boned at the 
front 











a ros ont. The collar 








ERE again the front and back views of a fichu 
scarf are illustrated above and below. In this 
case the scarf is made entirely of puffings of black 
net mounted on a plain net foundation. As the 
ely ornamental no trimming is 












rect centre back, where 





and silk tassels are 


like bow of ribbon 
About six yards of net will be required if the scarf is 
made three yards long. 

















PHILADELPHIA 
PARIS 
NEW YORE 





“HE Wanamaker label in a garment is a guar- 
antee of style, quality & good workmanship. 
Those who order are sure to be ple: If not 
there is the privilege to return within a fortnight 
anything not satisfactory. 








value in black panne cheviot coat, 
. Double breasted style & semi 
haw! collar & turn back cuffs, prettily trimmed 

& silk braid as illustrated.’ Sleeves & yoke lin 

The best of value at $10. 

g 8kirt as show 
nd bottom. Di 
top. Trims 
in. Lengths 
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tom, Bands, 
Price $6.75, ¥ 
No. 68. Stylish broadcloth suit in black, blue, brown or 
Jaunty 26 inch, semi-fitted jacket, showing 
et with satin. Skirt 13 gores, side ple; 
Bust 32 to 44 in. ; skirt lengths in fro} 

15. 





to 43 in, 





Above suit or 
he United States 


ent by express t 
ording to di 





The following Wanamaker Catalogs are free: 
General Catalog No. 63 illustrates Suits, Wraps & Wearing 
Apparel generally. 
Paris Jewelry Book No. 68 illustrates inexpensive Jewelry, 
Combs, Fans, Silver Frames, etc., for holiday gifts 
Christmas Catalog No. 66 is of timely valu 
If interested in Diamonds & Fine Jewelry write your special 
needs & we will supply pictures & information, 


Addre: 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














all orders to 











Feathersilk ; 
Pure Dye. 


No. 200 Long Cloth 


ORIEN 


DE POTTER TOURS, 82 Brosdway, N. Y. (29th Year) 


Feathersilk 


TRADK MARK. 


Petticoats 


Made of the New Taffeta 


Light, Strong, 


Look and wear 


as if they cost four times 


as much as they do. 


For sale everywhere. 





This Trade Mark must be on the waistband. 


Feathersilk the new Taffeta is for sale at all Lining 


Departments, Price 35c. a yard. 
FOR HOME MADE GARMENTS 


Use the fabrics made only by the 


King Philip Mills 


A FEW OF THEM BEING 
No. 2611 Nainsook 
No. 2611 Lady Cloth 
Comfort Cloth King Philip Cambric 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 


Refuse the “just as good" and insist upon having the 


KING PHILIP MILLS FABRICS 





Select party sails January 
Seven Tours to Europe, 


Spring and 
Summer, 1908, 


-_Seven Tours to:Europe in 1908 


Christmas fFurbelows for Girls 


Selected in Paris by Mrs. Ralston 


HE charming matinge shown above is par- 

ticularly lovely in line. The overdrapery 
is attached at the shoulders to a fitted blouse, 
which crosses in the front in surplice fashion, 
while the bell sleeves (which are sewed into 
normal armholes) fall over the puffed under- 
sleeves. Crépe de chine in any soft, becoming 
color would be appropriate with trimmings of 
thread-lace galons applied to the edges. 









RILLS are the order of the day, 

and extremely pretty Christmas 
gifts they make. Here is a nice one 
made of knife-plaited lawn, trim- 
med with lace. It is bound through 
the centre and finished at the top 
with a square of lawn, in which a 
buttonhole is worked to slip over 
the collar-button. 











A Necktie of Narrow 
Velvet Ribbon Finished 
by a Bow in the Front 


BOVE and below are shown the front and back 

views of a very pretty lingerie a igement, 
which any girl could make, to wear with a sheer white 
dress. Though these straps are here shown made of 
the finest linen, embroidered by hand, with a button- 
holed edge, finished with lace, they could be made 
of fine all-over embroidery, shaped in the same 
manner and edged with beading and lace. This way 
would be far less trouble and yet very pretty. 























‘EW idea for garters is shown above. 
Inch-wide elastic is used for the garter 
itself, to which one side of three-inch ribbon is 
shirred on both edges of the elastic, forming 
the pretty effect shown in the lower illustration. 
Double ends of ribbon, with a rolled centre, 
make the flowerlike bow. 





IBBON and lace form the French corset-cover shown 
below. This would make an exceptionally pretty 
Christmas gift for a girl who likes pretty lingerie. Rows 
of Valenciennes insertion are whipped together, while 
ribbon is used underneath in both the front and the back 
to give color. It may be shaped by any plain corset- 
cover pattern cut with a V-shaped neck. Bows of ribbon 
and an edging of lace complete it. 

















Photographs from Original Designs 





graceful manner in which the overdrapery 
s away from the figure. Cashmere, wool 
te or silk poplin, in mauve, pink or blue, 
could also be used for this negligee, with the 
underblouse of fine cream or white batiste. 
This combination of materials would be charm- 
ing, especially if deep cream lace of one of the 
heavy thread varieties were used. 

















HIS “ modesty vest" is a very 

useful bit of wearing apparel, as 
it is buttoned to the back of a cloth 
coat and protects the dark velvet 
collar from soiling a white waist. 
It may be made of silk or linen, 
and will prove a very acceptable 
Christmas gift, and yet one that is 
inexpensive and simple to make. 














<TREMELY new and pretty are the collar 
and belt shown above. They are made of 
fillet net, with the design of the lace embroid- 
ered in color. The buckle is covered with silk, 
while a circle of little silk flowers made of rib- 
bozine in natural colors makes a novel rosette 
for the collar. 
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Best Linings 
or Every 




























When buying 
linings, no matter 
when or where, or for 
what purpose, simply 
ask forHydegrade anda, 
without delay or ques- 
tion, you have the 
world’s mostexclusive 
ortment of high- 
class fabrics to choose 
from —the best linings 
for every need. 

Hydegrade Lining 
sess a pronounced individ- 
uality and beauty, far 
surpassing the most expensive 
silks and satins in wear, though 
closely resembling them in weave 
and finish. If you want the one per- 
fect combination of elegance and 
durability, you must get 


Hydegrade 


TRADE MARK 


LININGS 
15c to 45c the Yard 


Unquestionably superior for 

















All Garment Linings, Petticoats, Under- 
bodices, Kimonos, Dust Coats, Quilts, 
Head Rests, Sofa Pillows, Draperies, 
Foundations under all Lace Work, etc. 
Just ask for Hyd ter. All 
36 inches wide 
HYDEGRADE 
ling 
let “ 












a Samples and book 
he New Idea in Linings 


A. G. HYDE & SONS, 
New York—Chicago 


Makers of Heatherbloon: 
Taffeta, 








DAINTY TEXTURE 
Beautifully Sheer and Elegant 





Trade Mark 


More attractive than the 
handsomest silk. Soft as 
Rose Leaves to the touch. 
Nature’s Bloom on Na- 
ture’s Colors, and withal 
Serviceable and Durable. 
Retains its Beauty when 
Laundered, and is Lovely 
for All Grades of DRESSY 
GOWNS. If you like 
our popular SOFESETTE 
you know MIRETTE will 


please you. 





= 
For Gifts — 


Kraus Waists 


Paris by our resident 
buye 
have 


gifts until you've seen our 


illustrated booklet, mailed 
free, on request to Dept. D. 
It pictures styleso, 
ns, suits, neckwea 
id lingerie. It sug, 
hundreds of appropriate 
gifts. Write at once 


S.C Krans & Co, Beoadwas Vy, Ges ATS New York 

Smart Wear for Women 

‘We open credit accounts anywhere in the United States 
— = fo] 





Magic Tucker 


$1.00. ‘ine 

















asing, basting or measuring; 
sy to use; cannot get out oF 
thering 


does not cut or stretch the goods; 
order. Mailed to any address for $1.00. Ruffler for 
or shirring 50c. Tucker and Ruffler both sent for $1 
make $5.00 adaysp Write for terms. 7 

| MAGIC TUCKER.CO.,444 Azatd Bide. New York 
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Che Crddp Bear and the Doll at Christmas 


How to Dress Them: By Ida Cleve Van Auken 





3673—This Teddy-Bear Outfit Consists of a 
Pajama Suit, Shown on the Left, a Rough-Rider 
Suit, in the Centre, and a Play Suit, on the Right 





36735 
VEN the crossest Teddy Bear would be ple; 
would be pretty made of tan linen or chambra 


3673 
4 if he found this nice set of clothes in his Christmas stocking! The Rough-Rider suit 
. with pockets, lapels and cuffs trimmed with red and tiny brass buttons. The play suit 
could have overalls of blue gingham or chambray with a gay red-and-white striped shirt, Teddy’s sleeping garment — the pajama suit — may 
be of any light-colored chambray or outing flannel with white braid trimmings. Patterns (No. 3673) for this outfit, consisting of three 
complete suits, come in three sizes to fit 12, 16 and 20 inch bears. 


















36 
COMPLETE set of clothes for little Miss Dolly. Pale-blue linen would be charm- 
ing for the coat suit worn with a white lawn blouse trimmed with lace. The 
jumper dress could be made of light-colored silk or challis with a fine white guimpe. 
White lawn may be used tor the underwear, with trimmings of narrow lace. Patterns 
(No, 3687) for this outfit complete can be supplied to fit 14, 18, 22 and 26 inch dolls. 


3689 
ERE is a set of clothes for a dear little boy doll, The Russian-blouse suit, 
Moomers and hat could be je of white piqué with pink trimmings. Dark- 
Wue linen or flannel would be attractive for the sailor suit with long trousers. 
White or red braid could be used for the trimming. Patterns (No. 3689) for this 
complete outfit can be supplied in three sizes to fit 10, 14 and 18 inch dolls. 














SSO NYG eT SE ET 


3675—Three Suits for Teddy Bear: on the 
Left is Shown a Fireman’s Suit, in the Centre, 
a Sailor Suit, and on the Right, a Clown Suit 





3675 
BOVE, on the left, the Teddy Bear is ready for work in his fireman's suit. 


3675 
Red flannelette would be a good choice for the blouse, and 


blue gingham for the trousers. In the central illustration Teddy is dressed as a “jolly sailor boy.” Any dark-blue cotton or woolen 
fabric may be used for this with trimmings of white soutache braid. The rollicking bear on the right is ready for a romp in his clown suit. 
This could be made of any bright-colored or dotted material. Patterns (No. 3675) for this outfit, consisting of three complete suits, come in 
three sizes to fit 12, 16 and 20 inch bears. 











Patterns for the sets of doll clothes and Teddy-Bear clothes illustrated on this page canbe supplied on receipt of their price, fifteen cents for each number, 
post-free. The amount of material required for the different sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. Order from your nearest dealer in patterns, or 
by mail, giving number of pattern and the size required, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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Both in durabili 
and beauty, no fabric ever 
woven is so perfectly adaptable 
for children’s suits and dresses as 


Hydegrade Galatea 


Stands the roughest kind of service; 
washes like linen; always has a fresh, 
new appearance. Won't fade or grow 
dull; won’t lose its tailored shape. 


Your dealer will show you a com- 
plete assortment of ready-made suits 
in stripes, plaids, checks and solid 
colors, Inexpensive, long-wearing, 
neatly made. Ask to see them. 


FI III OOH HK IA KKH HII I III 


Hydegrade 


MANCHESTER 
GALATEA 


YO HH HK KARE IPI HOME 


$2000 20000000 


Every garment of genuine Hydegrade 
Galatea bears this label. Look for it. 


By the yard 


Hydegrade Galatea is 
obtainable in all shades 
and pattern effects. 
Carefully-gowned women 
everywhere choose it for 
shirt waists, outing suits 
and other wash garments. 
20 cents the yard—all 
wash goods counters. 


Be sure you see 


on the selvage. 


If not at your deal- 
er’s, write. Let us 
send samples, also 
instructive boo 
on this and other 
Hydegrade fabrics. 


A.G.HYDE & SONS, 
New York. Chicago. 


Makers of 
Heatherbloom Taffeta 








‘They Do Not Fade 


You can be absolutely sure the 
colors will not fade or ‘‘run’’ if 
you will insist upon having 


RENFREW 


Dress Ginghams 


which have been well known for 
forty years by every reliable dry 
goods merchant in the country. 

These famous ginghams are 
made in the greatest variety and 
beauty of pattern, and the long 
wear and _ satisfaction they give 
prove them to be always worth 
more than they cost. 

You will find equal satisfaction in 


Renfrew Table Damasks 
(Turkey Reds, Blues and Buffs) 


because they are also fast color 
and noted for long wear. 





If_ your dealer will not supply 
of these Rentrew products, p 


‘ou with either 
e write us, 


Renfrew Mfg. Co., Adams, Mass. 





Look for “Suskana’”’ 


It is a pledge of reliability found on the 
selvage of a most comprehensive group of silks 
planned to meet every home dress-making need. 

If you like beautiful samples of silks, mention your 


dealer aod we wil send you fice a booklet containing 
samples of the Suskana Sis and much faformation cone 


cerning the judging and selecting of silks. 
SUSQUEHANNA SILK MILLS 
66 Greene Street, New York 





“CLINGFAST ” NIPPLE 
1G BOTTLE. PURE , 

Right shape. Clings 

‘dinary nipples At 

‘0c dozen, postpaid. 

% a Street, New York 
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Hatr Ornaments for Christmas Parties. 


Arranged by 
Mina Meder, Paris 
TH of flowers relieved by a velvet bow of the 


ANE = 

same shade is shown below. The wreath —which 
is mounted on wire to give both stability and < 
is placed back of the pompadour in coronet fashion. 
Roses or. forget-me-nots would be appropriate for it. 











JAUNTY breakfast 
cap, to be worn with 
a frilly matinée or morn- 
ing jacket, is shown on 
the right. Thelittle cap 
is formed of a puff crown 
which may be of fine 
nainsook or of organdy, 
to which two straight 
gathered ruffles are at- 
tached. These may be 
of lace; or the upper one 
of lace and the under 
one of the material 
edged with lace. Arib- 
bon of silk or velvet in 
any becoming color is 
twisted carelessly 
around the crown and 
tied in a loose bow or 
knot in the back. 














A PRETTY arrangement for a dark-haired girl is 
shown below. A bit of shirred chiffon forms a 
crown, around which pink roses are bunched in an 
irregular fashion across the back as well as the front. 
Forget-me-nots or any small flowers could be used. 


N THE two illustrations 

on the right is shown 
an effective combination 
of soft gray tulle, jet orna- 
ments, and small ostrich 
tips. A rather firm wire is 
used as a foundation on 
which the tulle is twisted 
and the feathers and jet 
mounted. This arrange- 
ment is not only in ex- 
tremely good taste for an 
older woman, but it is one 
which will prove very be- 
coming as well. As it en- 
circles the head it may be 
worn with different styles 
of hair-dressing, but per- 
haps is prettiest where a 
soft knot or puffs are 
worn as illustrated in the 
side view. 

















H F is a fetching little headdress placed on the 
hair in a new way, The bow of pale pink 
velvet ribbon is run with invisible wire on the wrong 
side, and mounted on a heavier wire to which pink 
bit of green foliage are attached. 





roses an: 








HIS pretty effect, which is particularly suitable 
for a young matron, may be carried out in red, 
Wired loops of 
velvet made in coronet fashion are mounted on 
heavier wire, to which the ostrich tip is also caught. 





pink or blue, as well 











Photographs by 
Boissonnas and Taponier 
ELOW is shown another way in which a head- 


dress of flowers and ribbon may be worn. The 
ris coiled and puffed in the back and the wreath is 


trailed around the knot to show the contour of the 


Asingle spray of flowers falls on the other side. 












INTHE leftisasimple 
arrangement of 
flowers, velvet and rib- 
bon for a young girl. 
The velvet, which is 
wired on the wrong side 
so that it may be shaped 
easily, is carried around 
the head in irregular 
lines and twisted to suit 
the face of the wearer. 
The ends, which are 
fastened to one side, are 
caught with a bunch of 


style will prove becom- 
ing to a girl who wears 
her hair in a soft, low 
pompadour, and who 
wishes to give breadth 
to her head. 


ic in line and particularly becoming to 
d. The four crosspieces are wired, 
hed to a short lengthwise wire on 





each side, which is concealed by the many-looped bow. 









HAT to wear in the 
hair must depend 
largely on what is becom- 
ing, and though, of 
course, there are chang- 
in hair orna- 
as in everything 
else, there is great 
on from whit 
If the hairis not 
heavy a light, airy orna- 
ment should be worn, 
For the majority of young 
s, however, flowers 
and ribbon combined to 
form a wreath, or flowers 
alone, are pretty and girl- 
ish. Be sure to choose a 
becoming color. For older 
women ostrich tips and 
wired bows of velvet are 
worn, 












small flowers. This « 


other important cities and towns in the U 
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Lord & Taylor 


Wholesale Distributors 
Our Annual 
“Onyx” 

Sk Flostery Event 


will begin December 2nd, 
and will be of unusual 
interest for Men and Women 


Silk Hosiery 
Jor the Holidays 


For the giver of gifts, nothing 
can compare with Hosiery, for 
beauty, utility, fitness; the recip- 
ient of the latest creation in 


’ Hand Embroidered 
Silk Hose 


will always consider with pleasure 
the good judgment of the giver. 


Preparations made months ahead 
insure a most comprehensive 
selection embracing everything 
desirable from the most popular 


Plain Hlose in Black & Colors, 
Lace-Ankles & Lace-Overs 
to the newest specimen of the skill- 


ful effort of the Embroiderer’s Art. 


Write For Our c 
containing a few examples of our 


One-hundred & Seventy- jive 
New Designs 
A handy guide for reference and selection 


ene : 
“ONYX” Silk Hosiery 

will be found at only the best stores. 
Its reputation for quality and beauty of 
design has forced recognition from all 
good merchants. ‘They sell it because 


it’s the best. 
Broapway New York 


“Onyx? 


























9 
Darege 


THE NEW MATERIAL FOR GOWNS 


It makes the daintiest evening, dinner 
or street gowns, according to color 
and design selected. 


Gauzy, Strong, Durable 
For Sale at All the Best Retail Houses 


The low price, from 50 to 75¢ a 
yard (according to pattern de- 
sired) and its wearing qualities 
render it very economical. 

If not al your dealer's write us, or 
clip out illustration of tower and 
send it to us with name and ad- 
dress plainly written and FREE 
samples willbe sentyou. Address 


E. L. WALDO 
212 Church St. New York 


SILVER TOWER” FABRICS are 
Voile Empres: 
Mousselines Plain Voiles 
Silver Silk Motor Linens 


“SILVER TOWER” FABRICS are on Sale in 

New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston, Baltimore, Pittsburg, 

San Francisco, Washington, Cincinnati, Cleveland, St. Louis, 

Indianapolis, New Orleans, Atlanta, Detroit, Milwaukee, Denver, 

Providence, Omaha, Charleston, Galveston, Des Moines; Port 

land, ¢ City, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Kansas City, and all 
ited States. 


(Copyrighted) 














Some other 
Fluffy Ruftt 








Fancies 













“DAEMO” 
Shield - Clamps onaaN 


Quickest known way of fastening in dress shields; 
for they snap om or off instantly, with no possi- 
bility of coming unf comfortable 
and. long’ lasting. 
rust, nor will they soil the most delicate fabric. 
Cuts Exact Size of Clamps. 
Set of four, Nickel plated, 15¢ 
woe Cold B86 
For sale at all Dry Goods Stores, or mailed, 
postpaid, on receipt of price; and,’ if returned 
in ten days, we will refund the money. 


D.S, Clamp Co., Dept. J, Metropolitan Life Bldg., N.Y.City 


dy Agents Wanted. 









World for children from 3 tos, tecontains 

dear little stories and poems in ‘big type for 

the Foungest, readers anc an abundance of 
jes just right to read aloud to tiny lis- 

fenere, Ithas many sweetand dainty pictures 

and interesting, helpful departm: 

nothing just like it. L-ctus senda free copy. 


gents Wanted. 


S.E.C: 
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for Men, Women 


Way’s Muffler sna 'Chiiaren 


On or off ina jiffy. Doesn't go on over the head, merely snaps to- 
gether at back of neck but covers lungs and hugs throat completely. 
Over 3,000,000 sold last winter. Put it in pocket or purse as you enter 
hot room," Snap on in a jiffy as you yo out in cold again. Knit of 
finest cashmere wool in many unfadable color Je with or with- 
out ear or ear and face coverings. Lasts a lifetime. Looks becom- 
ing. You cannot realize its warminy comfort in frigid weather till 
you wear it. Besides he: priceless and should be protected. 
The lungs and throat are the vital points of danger. Every 
man, woman orchild who goes out of doors in cold weather needs 


WAY’S MUFFLER 


needs it absolutely, no matter whether the time of exposure to cold 
be 30 minutes or all day. Sold everywhere by haberdashers, dry- 
goods stores, clothiers, druggists —50c to $3.00. If your favorite 
store doesn't keep WAY'S MU ER, write us the name of 
that store at once, and we will see that you get one immedi- 
ately. Our new book “Cold Air, Nature's Great Tonic," gives 
intensely interesting information’ on nature's simple | method 
of preventing coughs, colds, and all throat and lung diseases. 
Mention this magazine on a post card, and we'll send you a 
free copy by return mail, "Do it now."* You'll be glad you did. 


THE WAY MUFFLER CO., Dept. J, 23d & Arch Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 























s is the most popular and practical 
draw-string hand-bag. Made 
of finest quality of strong, 
durable imported goat skins in 
black, white, tan, brown, red, 
green, grey and navy blue 


Most Desirable 


Xmas Gift 


For the Stylish Woman who 
Wants an Up-to-Date Hand Bag 


Price $1.00 

je at all Dry Goods a 
ment Stores. If they 
t have it, send dealer's 
name and price. We will mail on receipt 
of postal order. 


For sal 
De 


de 
Size 7% x8% 


32 to 36 inches, $1.00. 
hasn't it, on receipt of postal order. 


Send for Catalogue of other Leather Goods 


Insist on getting the genuine ‘‘Anthony’* Bags and Belts 
at dealers, and look for label on each. 


THE ANTHONY MFG. CO., Lynn, Mass. 





An Outing Flannel of 
highest merit. Makes 
the most comfortable 
§ Slumber Robes, Break- 

fast Jackets, etc. Woven 






from the famous Chatta- 
hoochee Valley Cotton in an 
S' 


endle: 
Patterns 





variety of most artistic 

Kimono wears as 
well as it looks. It is suitable 
for tasty, inexpensive Dresses 
and beautiful Shirtwaists. Not 
over 1ocents a yard. Kimonos 
are the 


Standard of the World. 


If your dealer hasn't Kimonos, urge him to get 
them. Send us his address and ask for Booklet 
and samples. 


EAGLE & PHENIX MILLS, Columbus, Georgia. 


AMERICA'S GREATEST MILLS. 











oem a 
Give him the R. S 
Cigar Cutter 


y smoker wants one. A handsome, handy 
never tears or breaks the 
pr from unravelling. 


ind 14k, 


1d, plain or 
Also in 14k. 


Gold, set with 


Cigar Cutter, 
write for our FREE pamphlet, describing the 
Cutter and telling you where to get it. 


Enos Richardson & Co., 21 Maiden Lane, New York, N.Y. 








of 6 assorted colored carbon non-smearing 
and 15 designs for embroideries, shadow 9 6 

embroidery, pyrozraphy, printed on 11x17 paper &9C 
Whitfield Carbon Paper Works, 161 Greenwich Street, N.Y. 











Gseful Bags 


CLEVER idea for the making of a small 


as Christmas Gifts 
handbag is shown in the illustration below, 


By Emily La Farge Claxton 
q to be made by pattern No. 3674, which 
comes in one size, price ten cents, and is, of course, 
| capable of all kinds of variation as regards the choice 
) of materials. The bag, when made of white or 
delicate-colored linen, velvet or light-colored silk, 
either plain or fancy, may be carried for any dress 
occasion. For street use the darker color will give 
more service; but best of all would be the real or 
imitation leathers. Five-cighths of a yard of silk 
twenty-two inches wide, or a quarter of a yard of 





An Extremely Useful Handbag to Make at Home 


imitation leather which is thirty-six inches wide, 
will be necessary. Silk or cotton soutache braid, 
applied in a design, and an initial or monogram of 
braid or embroidery, will take a little more time to 
add, but the result pays for the labor. A transfer 
stamping pattern for any of the letters of the alpha- 
bet is pattern No. 2213, price ten cents for a dozen 
of the same letter of the 114 or 214 inch size; or 
six of the 4-inch size. 

The bag will need an interlining of crinoline to 
hold it in shape, and an extra lining of silk, sateen, 
lawn or linen. These should be cut by the outside 
pattern. After these linings are put in place the 
top of the bag is given a neat finish by a shaped 
section that folds over to the inside and is stitched. 
Buttonholes are worked lengthwise in this top 
piece, through which a double cord is run. 


g 


TRE second illustration shows a traveling-bag to 
be made of denim, linene, heavy linen or bur- 
lap; or perhaps of waterproof serge or cravenette 
in those parts of the world where it rains three 
monthsin the year. It is so easy tomake this bag 
that anybody who has a sewing-machine can make 
one with the greatest succ 

The pattern, No. 3676, comes in one size, price 
ten cents. It is so designed that each end is pro- 
vided with a long pocket. 
snugly tucked away gloves, handkerchiefs, belts, 





the other end will hold a pair of rubbers and an 
extra pair of shoes or slippers. In the centre is a 
space allotted for the larger garments, with two 
loose pocket flaps, of which the edges may be se- 
curely tied; and for extra precaution and safety 
there are two long circular sections that fold over 
and are also firmly tied. 

To keep it spread open satisfactorily, thin, flat 
pieces of wood, like window-shade sticks, only a 
trifle narrower, are put through casings at the 
edges of the pockets, and when the bag is filled and 
ready to be folded for carrying, these pocket ends 








The Traveiing-Bag When Filied for a Journey 


are turned in. 
‘Two strips of the 
material doubled, 
stitched, stuffed 
closely with cotton 
batting and sewed 
to the outside will 
make the handles. 
Two ordinary 
leather shawl- 
straps will keep it 
in shape and the 
straps may be kept from slipping off by being run 





The Inside of This Bag 





| through strips of the material stitched to the bag. 


the thing for an over- 
ed for traveling at any 
and handier to use as a 








A bag of this kind is ju 
night trip, or it may be u: 
time. What could be nic 
stowaway for baby’s na long or short trip? 
y one who has ever tr ed with a baby will 
»preciate what a boon a bag of this kind should 
be. It has little or no weight, and even when 
filled with the ne ry garments it should not be 
a burden to carry. 

Dark-colored ‘denims or burlaps_ bound with 
mohair skirt-braid of a corresponding color, or 
natural-colored linene bound with dark-brown 
skirt-braid, will be found inexpensive and service- 
able; any of these materials should be bought for 
eighteen cents a yard, and the mohair braid is ten 
cents for a rd piece. It will require three 
yards and one-eighth of material twenty-seven 
inches wide, and two pie of the braid. 

Dark cinnamon-brown linen bound with tan 
imitation leather would make a very handsome 
bag, but it will cost a little more, as the brown linen 
averages fifty cents a yard, and the imitation 
leather is eighty-five cents a yard, though it comes 
one yard wide rd of a 
twenty-nine cents and will be su 

































ficient to bind 





joined with a machine-sewed seam. The parts of 
the bag that form the casings for the sticks cannot 
be bound, but should be covered with a flat, 
stitched trimming of the leather or the braid. 





Patterns (including Guide-Chart) can be supplied 
Jor these bags and for the initials. Order from your 
nearest dealer in patterns, or from the Pattern 





inclosing the price as stated above. 


ard will cost j 


with, as it can be cut into inch-wide strips and | 


Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia, | 





Into one end can be : 


ties and collars, and the small toilet articles, while | 
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KINNER’S SATINS were the first ever guaranteed for wear. For 
59 years, 1848-1907, Skinner's goods have been the Standard. 
Our competitors may IMITATE the goods and COPY the red Sel- 


vage but they dare not use the name Skinner's Satin. Accept nothing 


“just as good.” Skinner's Satins are guaranteed to wear two seasons. 


Write Dept. F, 107-109 Bleecker Street, New York City, for our 
booklet, “A Story of Silks and Satins,” illustrated in colors, con- 
taining an interesting account of the Great Mill River Disaster of 1874. 


ESTABLISHED 1848 


WILLIAM SKINNER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


New York Philadelphia Chicago Boston 


Look for the name 
Skinner's Satin on 
the selvage. 


Look for the name 
Skinner's Satin on 
the selvage. 


52ND SEASON 
You will be Delighted 


with 












to Wearer Direct’’ 



























“From Trapper 


you will be pleased with the great variety, the exclusive 
up-to-date models, and the remarkably low prices. 
) You will also feel perfect confidence in buying Albrecht 9 @ 
Furs because you will recognize that you are dealing 
with a house of national reputation that has been in 
business in St. Paul, the Fur Center of America, for 
over half-a-century. This confidence will be strengthened 
by our guarantee to fit you perfectly, to give absolute satis- 
faction, or to promptly refund your money. 






The fact that we have sold furs by mail to more 
than 50,000 delighted customers in all parts of the 
country is evidence that our business methods 
are right and our furs of superior quality. 


Illustration Shows an Albrecht 1907 
Model Military Jacket in Black 
Russian Pony 


Guaranteed genuine imported Russian Pony 
skins; exclusive Albrecht design, correct 
military effect, straight front, single-breasted ; 
length in back 21 to 24 inches. 

$67.50 


Made in superior selected Ryssian 
$90.00 


Pony, Special Price 
“Albrecht Special Grade” finest 
Russian Pony, Special Price 
Blouse style at same prices. 

In ordering give bust and waist measure, height and weight. 
Sent express paid on receipt of price. Perfect fit and satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or money refunded. 

Hundreds of other styles of Garments, Neck- 
wear and Muffs in Albrecht Catalogue No. 10. 
Sent for 4c in stamps. 






















[ 


fl 





All prices are net, plainly marked. Latest fur 
fashions with exclusive Albrecht models and 
instructions for taking accurate measurements 
at home. We make buying furs by mail a " 
pleasure, with as perfect satisfaction guaranteed as if you were in our store. 


Send remittance with order and we will deliver furs on Christmas Day—with a 
sprig of holly in every box —express charges prepaid to any address in America. 


E. Albrecht & Son 


Sixth and Minnesota Streets, Station A, Saint Paul, Minnesota 


Established over Half-a-Century at 
the Fur Center of America 


OUR SAMPLES 
Earn YOU MONEY. 


Would you like 


to make money in an 
easy, pleasant way 
during your spare time? 


WE. WANT a reliable 
woman to act as our 
agent in every locality 
where we have none, and 

we will give her the exclu- 

sive rights for her territory 

You need not make any 

house to house can you 

need not devote any stated 
time to the work. Just show our 
samples to your friends and ac- 
quaintances, forward their orders 
to us, and after you have delivered 
their goods, you keep your commis- 
sion money for yourself and send us 
the balance. 

We are large importers and dealers in 
wash goods for ladies’ shirt waists, chil- 
dren’s dresses, men’s shirts, etc. At present 
we have samples of 900 different patterns 
It costs you nothing to start as our agent, 
for we furnish you and a neat case 
for them — without any 

If you will just drop us a line saying that 
you are interested, we will be glad to give you 
further det mount of commission, etc. 

Be the first to write from your locality 


THE W. H.WILCOX CO., Binghamton, N.Y. 



















































Well made, natural fitting shoes are necessary to the 
physical health of children. ‘Ihe Coward Good Sense 
Shoe is constructed to protect the foot without 
interference with the natural growth of bones and 
muscles; supports ankle and arch; prevents flat-foot 


For Men, Women and Children 


JAMES S. COWARD, 


268-274 Greenwich St., near Warren St., N. Y. City 
Sold nowhere else 
Send for Catalogue. Mail Orders Filled 
























Whose Fault is it if Your 
Baby Boy Grows Up 
With Bow-legs ? 


Weak ankles are strengthened 

and bow-legs prevented when 

your children learn to walk in 
WEAK- 


ANKLE Shoes 


Perfect in fit, fashion, comfort and dura- 
bility. The Krieger Patent 
Counter supports the ankle 
and gives the child's soft, 
tender bones time to grow 
ong and straight, “The 
ible and will not break 
down vear or soften when wet 

Mention name of your dealer and 


Write to Us for Free Book 
which illustrates and explains the 
shoe and gives facts all parents 
ought to know. If your shoe dealer 
will not supply you, we wild, and 
prepay charges for delivery. 


Krieger Shoe Co. 


131 A Patchen Ave., Brooklyn,N.Y. 















$1.25; 
3108, 
J spring heel, 

$1.50 






BROOKS sists SLIPPERS 


For adults, children or infants. 
Just the thing for Christmas 


Wear them while sleeping or when 
lounging about the house. 




















Delightfully comfortable — Hand- 

Made of two thicknesses, 
‘er tops. Bound with Silk. atin 
ny size 50¢. per pair prepaid. 

Agents Wanted. 


some — Durable. 
ciderdown, 


“Pink, Blue. 
Give size of shoe and color desired. 


M. W. Brooks Knitting Co., 19 E. Cayuga St., Oswego, N.Y. 









| form the decorations for the Indian costumes. 









| of back, and inclosing the price to the Pattern 


| sombrero and gun, 


Costumes for Children | 
at Christmasttine | 
| 


Drawings by G.C. Price 





RESSING up is a real joy to children at any 
season of the year, but especially so at 
Christmastime when there is a general feel- 

ing of festivity in the air. These little costumes, 
though extremely simple to make, are effective. 
cost but a trifle, and give untold pleasure, not 
only for fancy-dress parties but also for rainy-day 
lay in the attic or nursery. Denim or un- 
leached muslin in tan or brown may be used, 
while turkey-red calico and black paper muslin 


























\TTRACTIVE Rough 
Rider girl in a cos- 
tume of tan-colored un- 
bleached muslin, with 
trimming of turk 
calico. Brass buttons 
or moulds covered with 
either the tan or red 
may be used. A large 
hat with a red feather 
(made of two bias strips 
of red calico glued to- 
gether), leg: 
lasso complete her cos- 
tume. Patterns for 
costume and leggings 
(No. 3672) come in five 
zes: 4 to 12 years. 
8 requires four 
yards of thirty-six-inch 
material. 















HIS ferocious-look- 

ing Indian chief is 

wearing a suit of tan 

cambric. Red paper 

muslin cut in strips 

GA and fringed is used for 

the decoration, while 

Mother's feather-duster 
forms his headdress. | 
The tomahawk is made 
of wood and painted red. 
Patterns for this suit 
(No. 3671) come in tive 
sizes: 4tol2years. Size 
8requirestwoyards and 
three-quarters of thirty- 
six-inch matei 














































MURE LOOKING 
ndian girl ina cos- 
tume of dark brown 
cambric ornamented 
with tan-colored fringe 
made from strips of 
paper muslin, The 
fringe isalsoattached to 
her leggings, while her 
hair is plaited and tied 
up in true Indian fash- 
ion. Patterns for this 
costume with leggings 
(No. 3669) come in five 
4 to 12 years. 
ze 8 requires three 
yards of thirty-six-inch 
material. 









ERE is a Rough 
Rider with rolled 


wearing a suit of tan 
denim trimmed with a 
bit of red calico and 
brass buttons. The 
leggings may be made 
of denim or muslin. 
Patterns for the suit 
with leggings (No. 
3670) come in five 
sizes: 410 12 years. 
Size 8 requires three 
yards and a quarter 
of thirty-six-inch 
materia 





PA TTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for all the 
designs shown above can be supplied on receipt 
of the price, fifteen cents for each number, post-free. 
The amount of material required for the different 
sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. Order 
from your nearest dealer in patterns, or by mail, giv- 
ing number of pattern, age, breast measure and length 


Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


Other Fancy Costumes for Children | 
= 


"THE Journal's Catalogue of Directions for Knittin; 
and Crocheting contains a number of illustrations 
of children’s crépe paper costumes which v 
particularly appropriate for Christmas parties. 
| have the directions for making these costumes at ten | | 
cents each. If you want this catalogue send a two- | | 
cent stamp to the Pattern Bureau of “The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Philadelphia. | 
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Send money order, express order, or bank check for any of these handsome and acceptable gifts for 
Christm e guarantee to ship them to you in 24 hours after the receipt of your order, with the 
understanding that if they are not perfectly satisfactory you can return them 






























to us and we will refund your money. You run no risk in ordering from 
No. 15L273 BELLAS HESS & CO., New York City. NewYork 

>, No. 151273. This | No. 251212. This exquisite 
Men’s Handsome English | dainty Silk Petticoat is per- 
Smoking Plaid House Coat or | {cy epresented in the illustra 
Jacket Smoking Jacket makes 





and de- 






a splendid 
$375 sirable present for a 4 
= man, It isac y 






h desired rustling 





solid comfor 
will give the 
best of service. 
It is made from 
strictlyall wool 
English chev- 
jot, trimmed 
with pure silk 
cord, one top 




















silk has never b 
for less 
$9.00. 





lewith 
afull special flare 12 inch 
accordion plaited and 
shirredflounce. Thetwo 
clusters of shirring are 
each about two inches 














pocket anditwo | wide. Deep. accordion 
oto | Diaited dust rufie made 

LT Se | Cf the finest quality of 

side sateen, which adds 

pock- | hot only to the hand- 








also to i 
dura 
Comes 
in a 
hand 







before 
for less 
$5.00. 
to44 
$3.75. 
No.15L229. Men’s Silk Suspenders Shown in Illus- 
tration. These suspenders are put up by u 
asa holiday present fora gentleman, T 












Si 
chest measure. Our special Christmas pr 





or gun 





ray’, 
n, dark 













of the very finest quality of silk with silk 
nddainty kid loops. L It patent ti 
pair put up ina handsome box. The k 


4 x $ : ck. 
narilysellsfor $1.00. Our spec as price $5.00. 


Christ 
No. 291160. 


in be more 
ate or mak 


1 Christmas price soc. 
No. 291.103 No.291L103. Child’sCom- | 
\ Child’s bination Fur Set for a 


Fur Set = Christmas 
hones present. 
$400 6 


No. 29L 160 
Ladies’ 




















This 

\ dainty and 
beautiful 
white an- 

¢ yora child's 


/ t 











extra large 
stylish pillow 
sh d f 






collar and the lates 

muff, 

finest quality of long wavy white 

angora fur and curly lambs wool, 
recommended not only for its rich, 
luxurious appearance, but also for | 
wearing qualities. Set 
as illustrated, the muff 
a dainty, gold change 
on top, finished with 
rd. Nothing can be 
propriate or more ac- 
ceptable for a present than this 
beautiful set, shipped by us in 
aneat box, Positively the best 
value ever offered in a child's fur set. 
White only, suitable for a child up to 
7 years of age. Price $1.00. 


is designed in 
the very 
style, mad 
full, che 


th 












havin 





ornamented 
with two heads 
and four tails as 
illustrated, 
Price for complete set $9.25, 

If sold s ely, scarf $4.75, muff $4.75, 





} 
39 No0.161300. No, 16L 300 
j——— Handker- 

chiefs for P 8c 
Christmas *¢Y Dox 
Presents. Special gift 
box of Handkerchiefs for 
a lady. 
two alike. 


Heavy Rolled Gold Bracelet $ 






» fine and 
Tied with silk 


| sheer. 
ribbons, and put up in a 
special handsome box, 
Price 98¢. 





No. 271358. Heavy rolled 
_ beautifully chased 

for twenty y 

ble clasp. 

at leas! 

mas price $2.39. 







{ 


where for 
al Christ- 








No. 16 L362. This box 
of Men's Pure Hem- 
titched Initial Hand- 
kerchiefs is of a fine, sheer 
quality of linen, with dainty ini- 











per box, . 


Per Box 
Ladies’ Pure 
itched Initial 


tial embroidered in the corner. ¢ i Le } | 

a : ome pal. | 

Men's Solid Gold | ina box. Make a S150 ; ty | 
Scarf Pin fora man.” Price, P Le ; meee 


n 
No. 271274. Men’s warranted solid $1.5 
gold scarf pin, horse head design. ¢ No. 16 L 356. 


Will make an acceptable and hand- | Linen Hemsti 
some present for any man, Exact | Handkerchiefs, warran 


f i i pul ish linen, 
of illustration. Price $2.00. pare: Ie 


broidered in comer with 
some initial in wreath design. 
Gold Cross * 
a 
No. 27L307. Heavy rolled gold | lady. 


$200 










| Six in a dainty gift box. Makes 
ful and desirable present for a 





a Price, per box of six, . . 90c, 

Cross. Ex- 
act size of No.16L 
illustration. 

sch wt” BELLASHESSG.":' 
Chri we BROADWAY. PRINCE & CROSBY STS. Per 
aes NEW YORK CITY,N.Y. _ 30x 














rnold Scotch Cloth 


is the Newest and Best Production 
in Zephyr and Madras Staple and Novelty Effects 


The extra width and strength of this fabric, made in beau- 
tiful designs as perfect in every way and in colors as lasting 
as any cotton goods ever produced, will merit the favor 
and confidence of all by its attractiveness and durability in 
J wear for men’s shirts, chil- 
This Trade dren’s frocks and women’s 
Marked 5 s 
Ss waists and wash dresses. 
Ticket 


Guarantees Arnold Scotch Cloth 


entire satis- 

faction to is distributed through the 
EVERY- Wholesale Dry Goods trade, 
ONE who that dealers EVERY- 
buys these WHERE can secure supplies 
goods. promptly. 


ARNOLD 
SCOTCH CLOTH 


STYLE... 
PATT 


so 














me. 


Bristles in irr 


Your dentist has already told you to use 
Sold Only in a Yellow Box—for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the mouth. 
ular tufts — cleans between the teeth. Hole in handle and hook to hold it. This 
means much to cleanly persons — 
the only ones who 


like our brush. — 
Ayre : , 
= —, Youth's gsc. Children's 25c 
for at Gealers. 


By mai Send for ourifree booklet Tooth 
Truths. LOmENGE 3 G., TLO(Pine Bt/ Florence, Mass. 
1 QSOS TR 
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It’s worth while to make 
his Holiday Gift one of my 
razors—the “Gillette.”’ 


It will save him money —save 
him time, and he may always 
havea shave at home or elsewhere 
under Hygienic conditions, not 
obtainable in the barber shops. 

No skill required—the most 
inexperienced man being able to 
shave himself without cut or 

scratch—and, besides 
the “ Gillette”’ requ 


No Honing — 
Stropping. 
Buy it today —it will 
mean a lifetime of pleas- 
ure to him—his grateful- 
ness will be everlasting. 


King ChE 


The Gillette Safety Ra- 
zor Set consists of a 
triple silver plated hold- 
er, 12 double-edged 
blades, 24 keen edges, 
packed in a_velvet- 
lined leather case and 
the price is $5.00 at 

all the leading 
Jewelry, Drug, 
Cutlery, 

Hardware 

and Sport- | | 

ing Goods ACQOD sd ecmnss: stripe 


Dealers. d silk four-in- 
‘atis shown above. 





hand 





Combination Sets 


from $6.50 to $50.00 


Ask your dealer for the “ Gillette "’ to- 
If substitutes offered refuse 
rite at once for our booklet 

and free trial offer. 


Gillette Sales Company 
266 Times Building © New York City 


Gillette Safety 


OST ti CAI) & 


Buy “Shayne” Furs 
For Xmas Gifts 


Manufacturers’ Special Holiday Offers 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 
be 












ble, Hieh 
. Don't select 
as gifts until you see 
Book, containing 

ions for presents, 
your time and 
Sent Free on request. 
The enviable reputation of the 
House of Shayne is based on 34 
years of honest merchandizing. 
No matter where you live you can 










our new § 
many sugg 
Tt will 


money. 

















now buy furs from us direct by mail 
and get the latest exclusive Shayne 
styles —benefit of largest assort- 
ment, perfect fit and best grade furs, 
at much lower prices than of your 
local dealer or any other house. 
We can save you money because 
we buy ¢ from trappers in 
large quantities and manufac- 


ture the furs ourselves. 


You Save Dealers’ and 
Several Other Profits 
The Black Wolf Muff and Throw 


illustrated here make one of the 
most stylish, serviceable and be: 
tiful sets shown this se 
Muff is large square shape, 













iXBONE are shown an un- 
trimmed club-stick silk 








wate Satin lined. Special umbrella, and a farty style 

Xmas’ Price with a horn handle, silver- 

‘The Throw to match is full 60 ins. in length; 6 to a slawtiea Cleve 
wide at nand satin lined. Sy x trimmed. Bel ever 






id: Tikeow: Special aay Pel ; collapsible umbrella for the 
ish this set in Blue Wolf or Sable Wolf for same prices. traveler. 
Express prepaid if cash accompanies order or sent C. 0, D. for 
exam You take no risk in ordering as we guarantee 
to refund your money if not perfectly satisfied. 
Orders filled same day received. No delay. 
al new style book for 1907-1908 shows all late 
tains interesting fur information, Sent FRI 
n edition AI2. 


JOHN T. SHAYNE & CO. 
167-169 State Street,Palmer House Block, Chicago, Ill. 


merica’s Fur Authorities” 


Memo: Get him a 


The Muff 
We can f 






fur 
if 









HouseCoat,Smoking Jacket 
or Dressing Gown made of Worumbo double- 
faced cloth. 
It will cost more than the others, but 
it will be the best that money can buy. 
If your dealer does not confirm this, write to 
B. Altman & Co., Arnold, Constable & Co., 
Lord & Taylor, New York; Marshall Field 
& Co., Mandel Bros., Chicago ; Strawbridge 
& Clothier, Philadelphia; Jordan Marsh Co., 
Boston, or any other high class retailer. 


All Worunibo fabrics are ALL wool. 


Wedding 


L. OTT ENGRAVING iS 108 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 





| 
| 
ESTABLISHED 1865 








NTHE right is amadras 

full-dress tie made with 
a cleverly-contrived but- 
tonhole tab, which prevents 
the tie from slipping. These 
ties come in sizes to fit the 
collar. 










Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
100 in script lettering, factuding. two 


inclosing the price to the 








Script lettering no | Printed directions (No. 76) for making buth the “Jull-dress protector” 
ing Cards, 500,” Write for Samples | can be. supplied on receipt of the price, ten cents, post-free. 


A Dosen Presents That Men Would 


Like for Christmas 





UCKSKIN gloves in the fashionable shade of 
light gray with white pearl buttons would 
make a most useful gift for a man or boy. 





VER-USEFUL handkerchiefs with gay- 
colored borders. These may be of plain or 
barred linen, or silk. 











Tete 
NITTED silk “‘full-dress protector,’’ which 
comes in black, white or gr It would 
make a warm scarf for automobiling, as it is of 
generous size—a yard and a half long and about 








twelve inches wide. Printed directions (No. 76) 


can be supplied. 





HERE is one of the new fancy or striped waist- 
coats which would make a serviceable gift 
that almost any man would like. 








and a knitted jour-in-hand cravat | 
Order by mail, giving the number, and 
attern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. | 408 Nofth Street, Kokomo, Indiana 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for December 1907 





















































BECOME A NURSE 


WOMAN’S MOST CONGENIAL AND 
LUCRATIVE PROFESSION 


BY, our ideal method of training at home, we ha 
abled thousands of women toea urn $10 to' $25 per w 











4 If you desire to become a nurse, or if you are 2 
tical nurse and do not know of the remarkable 
don by this school,.you owe it to 
n all we can tell you of the method by which we 
€ opened a new sphere of opportunity to hosts of 
omen through our training. A graduate writes: 
““T have found the course very practical and helpful. 
I have acquired confidence in myself, for I have been 
taught how to nurse to the satisfaction of physicians and 
Patients, I receive $3.00 a day and am busy all the time. 
All Iam, as a nurse, the school has made me.” 














{| We know of no school that has so successful a plan 
by which the pu nterest is stimulated and main- 

Our sucei shown by the fact that we have 
ed more nurses in the past twelve months than 
‘our years previous. We seek the enrollment 






gradu: 
in the 
of no student whom we cannot benefit. 








From a hospital: “We desire to give our nurses 
advantage of the best training possible and have 
decided to have all of them take your course.” 


Write for our expla 





atory “blue book.” 


THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL 
OF NURSING 
315 Main Street, Jamestown, New York 


'NGLISH knitted four- 
in-handin anew 
arrangement of stripes 
which may be in one color 


isaac! ese f any dealer offers 
| you any other silk 

when youask for HOME 
} SILK MILLS BLACK 
TAFFETA it simply 

means that he insists on 

making a larger profit on 

the silk he sells you than 

he can make on Home 


Silk Mills Silk. 


You owe it to yourself to insist on Home 
Silk Mills Silk because that is the silk in 
which your interests are considered rather 
than the interests of the dealer. 


Home Silk Mills 


New York Office Mills 
1 Greene Street Haverstraw, N.Y. 





Hospitals, sanitariums, and physicians in any 
part of the world supplied with well-taught nurses, 
| experienced or juniors. 














_— 





Buy Dress Goons Direct 


7/ FROM NEW YORK BY MAIL \ 
Save Retail Store Profits 












uitings, petti- 


PWO styles in silver- si 
ndkerchiefs, gloves, 





ofsilkand muslin, h 











mounted walking-sticks cc 
are shown above. One is a hosiery, handbags, pocketbooks, and automo- 
Souate nndahe siienanteh: bile and rain c Delivered anywhere in 
U ve of charge. Drop a postal for 








angular shaped stick. Be- 
low is a collapsible walkin: 
stick to carry in a suit-case. 





FREE catalog and SAMPLES. 


E.V. Knowlton Co., Room 417. 
605-609 Broadway, New York 













HOLIDAY GIFT 
“Fluffy Ruffles” 


all silk petticoat, the newest, daintiest and most 
original creation. 


We are selling direct from “factory to wearer" in all 
| |] sizes, four colors, Black, Brown, Blue and Cardinal. 


Sent post paid on receipt of Express 
| or Money-order for $3.49. Address 


“FLUFFY RUFFLES SKIRT” 


POTTSTOWN, PA. 


Santa Claus’ Mail Bag 


Overflows with letters asking him to bring 


| Richter’s Anchor Building Blocks 


Parents, see that he does so. Blocks are solid 
stone, three colors, hundreds of shapes and sizes. 
Can be used for all ts of buildings. Endl 

for the little on 
















ting amusement. Nothing will p 
ones so much as these beautiful, colored stones. 


Postal card will bring you illustrated 32 page Catalogue. 


F. AD, RICHTER & CO., Dept. A, 215 Pearl St., New York 









IN THE left is 

the very be: 
suspenders. 
made of non 
webbing, and have elastic 
only in the cross pieces in 
the’ back. 

















"Ornamental Fence 
25 Designs, All Steel 


Handsome —cheaper than wood — 
more durable. Special prices to 
churches and cemeteries. Don't buy a JX] 
fence until you get our free catalogue. 

KOKOMOFENCE MACHINE CO, 





niin Mtoe CW thy stn th gel 


phot MM a Sie ate a ain eed ee Be 


